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ORIC    BATES 

The  last  proofs  of  this  volume  were  just  going  to  press  when  the  sad  news  arrived  of 
the  death  of  its  editor,  the  founder  and  main  stay  of  the  Harvard  African  studies,  Oric 
Bates.  He  died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  a  victim  of  pneumonia,  at  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  October  8,  1918. 

Oric  Bates  came  from  an  old  New  England  family  and  was  born  in  Boston  on  December 
8,  1883.  He  was  brought  up  there  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  the  class  of 
1905.  Although  careless  of  his  prescribed  work  he  was  a  ^\'ide  reader  and  was  especially 
interested  in  classical  Greece.  Soon  after  graduating  he  wrote  a  short  novel,  "A  Madcap 
Cruise".  In  1906  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  for  about  a  year.  He  then  went  for  a  time  to  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
later  took  part  in  the  Nubian  Expedition  of  the  Khedival  Government,  the  Harvard  Syrian 
Expedition  and  the  Harvard  University-Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Egj^jtian  Expedi- 
tion. In  1909  he  was  engaged  in  a  Tripoli  expedition,  in  the  following  year  he  worked  in 
Nubia,  and  then  in  the  Libyan  desert.  He  was  later  in  charge  of  excavation  in  the  Sudan 
and  again  in  the  Libyan  desert.  His  master  and  model  in  the  field  was  Prof.  George  A. 
Reisner  for  whom  he  always  entertained  the  warmest  admiration  and  affection. 

Early  in  his  .African  work.  Bates  had  become  particularly  interested  in  the  peoples  of 
Hamitic  origin.  In  1913  he  published  a  book  on  the  Eastern  Libyans  which  at  once 
assured  him  a  standing  as  a  recognized  authority.  His  earlier  training  had  been  irregular, 
but  he  was  a  tireless  worker  and  his  scholarship  was  careful  and  sound,  for  he  had  learned 
not  to  let  his  critical  faculties  be  run  away  with  by  the  splendid  almost  bojish  enthusiasm 
which  he  felt  for  his  subject  and  which  was  one  of  the  sources  of  his  strength.  His  Berbers 
remained  his  chief  love,  he  studied  several  of  their  languages,  and  above  all  he  delighted 
in  archaeological  field  work,  but  in  time  his  interests  broadened  to  cover  everything  con- 
nected with  the  native  races  of  .Africa.  In  1914  he  became  Curator  of  African  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  in  the  Peabodj'  Museum  of  Harvard  University.  To  his  new  responsi- 
bility he  brought  unbounded  energy  and  devotion  and  he  dreamed  bright  dreams  of 
making  the  African  collection  at  the  Peabody  one  of  the  best  in  the  world ;  indeed  in 
the  short  time  he  was  there  he  already  made  a  good  start.     In  1917  he  founded  the 


Oric  Bates 

Harvard  African  studies.     There  too  he  desired  to  set  the  highest  standard  and  to  achieve 
for  the  series  an  international  reputation. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Bates's  ardent  nature  urged  him  to  do  something  for 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  when  his  own  country  entered  into  the  struggle  his  impatience 
increased.  For  months  he  gave  up  most  of  his  time  to  teaching  navigation  at  a  school 
for  deck-officers  and  he  did  work  on  African  subjects  for  the  Government.  Finally  he  left 
his  wife  and  two  infant  children  and  entered  a  military  training  camp  where  after  a  few 
short  weeks  he  was  stricken  down  by  the  disease  which  soon  ended  his  life.  Those  who 
knew  him  will  remember  him  as  a  charming  companion,  a  man  of  simple  and  high  ideals,  of 
warm  hearted  and  impulsively  generous  nature,  a  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  who 
gave  himself  to  his  work  with  unselfish  devotion,  and  a  friend  on  whose  sympathy, 
affection,  and  aid  they  would  always  rely. 

Archibald  Gary  Goolidge. 
October,  1918. 


PREFACE 

It  was  only  after  serious  debate  that,  despite  the  entry  of  America  into  the  War, 
it  was  decided  not  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  imtil  a  time  when, 
with  an  easy  conscience,  researches  such  as  these  could  again  be  followed  by  all  who  are 
inclined  to  pursue  them.  I  cannot  say  what  conclusion  might  have  been  reached  on  this 
head  but  for  the  recent  publication  by  the  French  Government  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Mission  Tilho,  and  by  the  University  of  .\lgiers  of  the  elaborate  and  valuable  grammar 
of  the  Rif  dialects  by  Monsieur  S.  Biarnay.  That  in  the  agony  she  is  now  undergoing 
with  such  unheard  of  heroism,  France  has  more  than  once  found  the  means  and  the  heart 
thus  to  testify  her  devotion  to  science,  confirmed  me  in  the  course  I  have  taken :  and  I  trust 
that  in  some  measure  this  volume  will  justify  itself  by  helping  in  these  dark  hours  to 
sustain  and  further  African  knowledge. 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  results,  the  difficulties  entailed  in  achieving  them  have 
not  been  inconsiderable.  Since  July,  1917, 1  have  been  engaged  in  Government  work  which 
allowed  me  only  rare  intervals  in  which  to  advance  the  book.  This  drawback  was  ren- 
dered doubly  serious  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  manu- 
scripts were,  for  technical  reasons,  unsuitable  for  reproduction,  and  had  therefore  to  be 
redrawTi.  The  hieroglyphics  needed  for  this  volume  also  caused  unexpected  delays: 
the  only  fonts  in  America  were  found  to, be  unavailable  because  compositors  properly 
trained  to  set  them  were  lacking.  The  type  used  in  Dr.  Reisner's  paper  had  therefore 
to  be  drawn,  reduced,  and  made  up  into  line-blocks  which  I  then  composed.  In  this 
connection  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  Charles  E.  Mills,  Esquire, 
of  Dedham,  for  the  skill  and  care  he  displayed  in  drawing  the  glyphs. 

Other  difficulties,  trivial  but  many,  have  arisen  during  the  course  of  publication,  but 
as  they  are  such  as  must  lie  within  the  experience  of  almost  every  editor  at  this  time, 
they  call  for  no  detailed  mention.  Yet  I  ought  to  say  that  it  is  questionable  if  they  could 
have  been  overcome  had  it  not  been  for  the  good-nature  and  patience  of  those  who  aided 
me  in  the  work.  The  staff,  and  in  particular  Miss  Katherine  FitzGibbon,  of  the  Cosmos 
Press  showed  themselves  most  obhging  and  painstaking;  Messrs.  Ramsay,  of  the  HeUo- 
type  Company,  gave  every  plate  that  personal  attention  which  renders  their  work  so 
conspicuously  good;  and  Mr.  Da\'is,  of  the  Suffolk  Engraving  Company,  appreciating 
our  difficulties  regarding  the  hieroglyphic  type,  spent  much  time  and  trouble  in  making 
the  reproductions.  Things  would  not,  however,  have  moved  far  enough  for  these  helpers 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and  generosity  of  my  father, 
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Dr.  AtIo  Bates,  who  to  the  reading  and  preparation  of  the  manuscript  and  proof  for  this 
volume,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  given  more  time  than  I  myself. 

Despite  all  drawbacks,  I  believe  that  in  value  the  present  number  of  Varia  Afri- 
cana  exceeds  the  former.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  in  expressing  this  opinion  I  am 
casting  no  aspersion  on  our  earUer  contributors,  the  high  character  of  whose  papers  has 
been  already  acknowledged  by  the  reviewers.  My  estimation  of  the  merits  of  the  present 
volume  rests  rather  on  the  facts  that  I  had  not  last  year  had  any  previous  experience  in 
editing  pubUcations  of  this  sort,  and  that  we  had  then  no  paper  presenting  so  many  new 
results  from  the  field  as  do  the  articles  of  Dr.  Reisner  and  Dr.  Seligman,  nor  one  based 
on  such  a  mass  of  ethnographic  evidence  as  that  by  Professor  van  Gennep. 

With  regard  to  last  year's  volume  I  must  here  express  both  to  contributors  and  to 
subscribers  my  deep  regret  for  the  great  number  of  misprints  which  occurred  in  Varia 
Africana  I,  and  which  are  here  corrected  in  the  Editorial  Notes.  As  a  large  number  of 
these  arose  through  defective  manuscript,  I  wish  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  asking  that 
only  clear  and  accurate  copy,  preferably  typewritten,  should  be  sent  by  contributors. 
In  a  most  special  manner  is  this  desirable  in  such  times  as  these,  when  it  may  often  — 
as  was  the  case  last  year  —  prove  unfeasable  to  have  authors  correct  their  own  proofs. 
To  no  class  of  copy  does  this  apply  with  greater  force  than  to  philological  papers,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  Ust  of  errata,  it  was  chiefly  in  these  that  the  mistakes  of  last  year 
occurred.  That  there  are  but  few  errors  in  this  present  volume  the  reader  may  be  assured : 
for  such  as  may  exist  I  would  crave  indulgence  in  the  words  of  a  mid-Seventeenth  Century 
waiter:  "^\Tio  faulteth  not,"  declared  Foulkes  Robartes,  "Uveth  not;  who  mendeth 
faults  is  commended:  the  printer  hath  faulted  a  Uttle:  it  may  be  the  author  oversighted 
more.  Thy  pain  (Reader)  is  the  least;  then  err  not  thou  most  by  misconstruing  or  sharp 
censuring;  lest  thou  be  more  uncharitable,  than  either  of  them  hath  been  heedless.  God 
amend  and  guide  us  all!" 

Dr.  Reisner's  article  perhaps  needs  some  apology,  since  in  character  it  is  historical. 
In  setting  forth  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  series  last  year,  I  remarked  that  with  regard 
to  Egyptian  material  the  Harvard  African  Studies  would  "welcome  with  pleasure  original 
papers  dealing  with  the  prehistoric  period,  and  with  the  primitive  phases  of  NUe  culture .... 
For  the  higher  manifestations  of  Egyptian  civiUzation,"  I  then  added,  "ample  channels 
already  exist  in  the  numerous  journals  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  Studies."  ^  Dr. 
Reisner's  paper,  certainly,  is  an  historical  interpretation  —  and  one,  I  believe,  of  the  high- 
est importance  both  as  regards  method  and  content  —  of  archaeological  e\'idence  strongly 
Egyptian  in  character.     Yet  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  in  the  note  just  cited,  I  stated 

'  'Editorial  Notes'  (Harv.  Afr.  Stud.,  vol.  1,  Cambridge,  1917),  p.  283. 
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that  under  coitain  circumstances  an  historical  paper  might  here  be  deemed  acceptable 
if,  by  establishing  the  presence  of  this  or  that  group  of  people  in  a  certain  locality,  or  by 
throwing  light  on  the  nature  or  date  of  a  migration,  it  bore  on  racial  questions  and  prob- 
lems of  primitive  culture.  On  these  grounds  I  feel  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  the 
publication  in  these  pages  of  Dr.  Reisner's  report.  Ethiopia,  however  subject  to  Egyptian 
influence,  is  as  legitimate  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Harvard  African  Studies  as  the 
Songhai  or  Malli  Empires  of  the  mediaeval  western  Sudan;  and  it  will  in  a  short  time 
appear  —  so  Dr.  Reisner  gives  me  the  best  of  grounds  for  believing  —  that  the  data  here 
presented  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  important  question  of  the  origin  of  the  people 
we  style  'Ethiopians'. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  also  be  here  given  regarding  Professor  van  Gennep's 
paper,  which  appears  in  French.  If  it  seem  odd  to  some  readers  that  an  article  in  an 
American  annual  should  be  written  in  anything  but  English,  I  can  only  cite  the  precedent 
of  those  Continental  pubhcations  —  among  them  Professor  van  Gennep's  well-known 
Revue  des  etudes  ethnographiques  et  sociologiques  —  which  so  courteously  admit  articles 
in  any  of  the  great  European  languages.  Even  were  such  a  precedent  lacking,  I  can 
only  say  that  in  the  present  instance  I  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  create  one. 

In  attempting  to  reckon  mth  possible  criticisms  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  confess  that 
the  old  drawings  of  Hottentots  reproduced  in  this  year's  number  may  strike  some  readers 
as  needlessly  unpleasant.  To  such  an  objection,  I  can  only  reply  that,  not  being  myself 
a  somatologist,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  accept  Dr.  Hooton's  assiu-ance  that  their  scientific 
interest  warranted  their  reproduction,  and  to  say  that  the  member  of  the  Publication 
Committee  best  fitted  to  pronounce  on  this  question  concurred  thoroughly  in  his  opinion. 
Under  these  circumstances  my  chief  regret  is  that  we  were  not,  for  financial  reasons,  able 
to  reproduce  the  first  of  the  four  plates  in  color,  the  original  having  been  very  carefully 
and  delicately  rendered  in  this  regard. 

This  mention  of  financial  limitations  leads  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Harvard 
African  Studies  will  receive  from  the  scientific  public  as  much  support  as  the  value  of  its 
contributions  warrant.  The  burden  of  producing  such  a  publication  in  this  country  is  a 
heavy  one,  and  our  capacity  for  usefulness  is  in  a  direct  ratio  the  number  of  our  sub- 
scribers. It  is  our  desire  that  in  the  future,  in  addition  to  the  annual  volumes  of  Varia, 
we  may  from  time  to  time  bring  out  special  volumes  embodying  the  results  of  original 
field  or  laboratory  research.  It  is  to  secvire  funds  for  such  publications  that  the  Varia 
are  sold  at  a  little  over  10%  above  cost  price,  but  the  margin  is  so  small  that  I  cannot 
see  any  immediate  prospect  of  our  publishing  the  special  volumes.  As  several  of  the 
latter  are  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
value  of  these  studies  will  come  to  oxu*  support.     At  present  the  continuance  of  the  series 
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is  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  two  anonymous  donors,  who  have  guaranteed  the  Varia  for 
five  years.  At  Harvard  an  earnest  attempt  is  being  made  to  create  a  real  center  of  Afri- 
can studies,  and  toward  the  success  of  that  endeavor  the  continuance  of  the  Varia  is  essen- 
tial. If  ten  men  could  be  found  who  would  agree  to  underwrite  any  of  the  special  volumes 
now  in  hand,^ —  and  to  do  so  in  the  moral  certainty  that  they  stood  to  lose  —  they  could 
at  least  be  sure  they  were  furthering  a  solid  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  humanity. 

One  kindly  critic  ^  of  the  first  volume  has  raised  a  point  which  demands  an  answer: 
he  justly  observed  that  an  index  would  have  been  a  desirable  featirre  in  the  book.  Such 
an  index  has  already  been  prepared,  but  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  series,  it  will 
not  appear  for  some  time,  as  it  is  proposed  to  publish  complete  indices  quinquennially. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  dedication  prefixed 
to  this  volume.  The  series  as  a  whole  was  last  year  inscribed  in  general  form,  but  with  a 
deep  consciousness  of  indebtedness,  "to  those  by  whose  steadfast  devotion  knowledge 
of  Africa  has  been  advanced."  Of  living  scholars.  Professor  Rene  Basset,  assuredly, 
takes  the  first  rank  under  the  terms  of  that  dedication,  and  it  is  therefore  with  sincere 
pleasure  that  I  make  use  of  his  permission  to  inscribe  to  him  personally  this  present  volume. 
No  fitter  name  than  his,  if  our  aims  rather  than  our  achievement  of  them  be  considered, 
could  be  found  in  the  rolls  of  modern  scholarship.  He  has  by  his  erudition  and  humanity, 
by  his  patience  and  powers  of  inspiration,  created  in  Berber  learning  high  standards  and  a 
brilUant  school  to  further  them.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  —  remembered  in 
France  if  forgotten  here  —  was  an  American,  WilUam  Brown  Hodgson,  our  consul  at 
Algiers  a  century  ago.*  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  pecuUar  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  as 
well  as  with  a  renewed  feeling  of  personal  obUgation  for  many  kindnesses  and  much  encour- 
agement, that  I  have  inscribed  this  second  volume  of  the  Harvard  African  Studies  to  the 
foremost  Hamitic  scholar  of  France. 

Oric  Bates. 
Peabody  Museum, 
April  6,  1918. 


2  D.  E.  Derry,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Slwan  crania;  G.  W.  Murray,  Nubian  Grammar  and  texts;  E.  Cerulli,  Ph.D., 
Galla  folk-lore;    G.  A.  Reisner,  Ph.D.,  Excavations  at  Kerma. 

'  R.  H.  Lowie,  in  his  review  in  The  American  anthropologist,  N.S.,  vol.  19,  no.  4,  Oct.-Dec,  1917,  p.  546  sq. 

■•  Hodgson  was  an  alert  and,  for  his  day,  an  accurate  observer.  His  Grammatical  sketch  and  specimens  of  the 
Berber  language  was  pubHshed  in  Philadelphia  in  1834. 
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PRELIMINARY   REPORT   ON   THE   HARVARD-BOSTON   EXCAVATIONS  AT 
NURI:  THE  KINGS  OF  ETHIOPIA  AFTER  TIRHAQA 

G.  A.  Reisner,  Ph.D. 

[The  joint  Egyptian  Expedition  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  .\rts 
worked  at  Niiri  from  October  26,  1916,  to  May  10,  1917.  The  recording  staff  consisted  of  Mr.  Robert 
Williams,  F.  R.'B.  I.  A.  (architect),  Mr.  W.  G.  Kemp  (keeper  of  the  object  register),  Mrs.  M.  Travers 
Symonds  (secretary),  Mrs.  Reisner,  and  myself.     G.  A.  R.] 

I.  Napata  and  Nuri.  The  city  of  Napata  lay  certainly  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile, 
but  the  Umits  of  its  inhabited  area,  shifting  from  period  to  period,  are  not  yet  determin- 
able. The  religious,  and  probably  the  civic,  center  was  near  Gebel  Barkal,  the  temples  of 
which  present  evidences  of  occupation  from  the  New  Kingdom  to  the  jNIeroitic  Period. 
The  royal  cemeteries  of  Nuri,  Tangassi,  Zuma,  and  Kurru,  are  far  from  this  center,  in  dis- 
tricts which  even  in  that  day  probably  bore  separate  names.  Yet  Napata  must  have  been 
the  capital  of  all  the  kings  buried  at  these  four  places  as  well  as  of  those  buried  at  Barkal. 
Thus  the  pjTamids  of  all  these  five  places  may  properly  be  reckoned  to  Napata. 

The  most  northern  of  the  five  groups  of  pyramids  at  Napata  is  that  at  Nuri,  or  Belial. 
Some  of  the  older  travellers  used  the  name  of  Belial,  the  village  to  the  north  of  the  pjTa- 
mids,  but  the  correct  name,  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  the  pyramids  stand,  is  Nuri. 
Nuri  is  about  five  miles  upstream  from  the  village  of  Barkal,  but  on  the  opposite,  or  left, 
bank.  The  \'illage  consists  of  the  usual  straggling  groups  of  mud-houses  covering  a 
stretch  of  three  miles  along  the  inner  side  of  a  bend  in  the  river.  At  present,  a  great 
bank  of  sand  has  formed  on  the  left  side  (the  Nuri  side)  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  bend, 
and  stands  out  as  an  island  during  the  flood.  From  this  accumulation  of  sand,  great 
dunes  have  been  given  off  under  the  influence  of  the  prevaihng  north  wind,  and  are  now 
seen  scattered  over  the  adjacent  low  ground  and  among  the  nearest  groups  of  houses. 
The  spaces  between  the  pyramids  were  choked  with  sand  dunes  when  we  began  work; 
but  the  desert  beyond  the  wide  ra\ane  on  the  south  of  the  pyramids  was  quite  clear.  The 
debris  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  Christian  remains  on  the 
pj-ramid  site,  were  found  to  be  largely  covered  with  these  sand  dunes.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  the  formation  of  the  sand  dunes  was  subsequent  to  the  use  of  the  place  as  a  royal 
cemetery,  and  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
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II.  Names  of  the  cardinal  points  and  orientation.  Brevity  and  clarity  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nuri  field  require  a  special  nomenclature  for  the  cardinal  points.  The  river 
runs  about  southwest  and  the  pyramids  are  orientated  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  river. 
The  difficulty  of  using  the  confusing  terms  southeastern,  northwestern,  etc.,  keenly  felt 
from  the  beginning,  was  increased  by  the  curious  usage  of  the  names  of  the  cardinal  points 
by  the  local  workmen.  As  is  well  known,  all  the  races  along  the  Nile  name  the  directions 
from  the  local  course  of  the  river:  "north"  (bahri)  is  downstream;  "south"  (kubli)  is 
upstream;  "east"  (sherki)  is  to  the  right  of  the  river;  and  "west"  (gharbi)  is  to  the  left. 
In  this  district  where  the  Nile  flows  to  the  southwest,  the  southwest  is  called  bahri;  the 
northeast,  kubli;  the  northwest  sherki;  and  the  southeast,  gharbi.  The  most  intelUgent 
of  the  local  inhabitants  stoutly  maintain  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  "southwest"  and  sets 
in  the  "northeast."  This  way  of  naming  the  directions  from  the  course  of  the  stream  can 
be  proved  for  most  of  the  ancient  periods  in  both  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  was  without 
doubt  the  way  in  which  the  directions  were  called  by  the  builders  of  the  Nuri  pyramids. 

At  other  sites,  I  have  always  given  their  local  values  to  the  terms  designating  the 
directions  in  order  to  maintain  the  ancient  point  of  view.  Therefore,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  doing  the  same  at  Nuri,  where  the  departure  from  the  meanings  of  the  terms  as 
we  understand  them  is  so  great.  In  order  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  words 
have  no  connection  with  the  magnetic  or  astronomical  directions,  I  enclose  them  in  quota- 
tion marks.     Thus: — 

"north"  =  the  downstream  direction,  actually  southwest, 

"south"  =  the  upstream  direction,  actually  northeast, 

"east"  =  to  the  right  of  the  river,  actually  northwest, 

"west"  =  to  the  left  of  the  river,  actually  southeast. 

Having  adopted  the  local  values  for  the  names  of  the  four  directions,  we  reach  the 
sm-prising  result  that  the  pyramids  of  Napata  (Nuri,  Barkal,  Tangassi,  Zuma,  and  Kurru) 
are  orientated  due  "west,"  or  towards  Amenty,  the  land  of  the  dead.  Just  as  in  Egypt, 
Amenty  was  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

This  explanation  of  the  orientation  of  the  Napata  pyramids  does  not  seem  at  first 
sight  to  apply  to  the  pyramids  of  Meroe,  which  stand  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  there 
flowing  nearly  north,  and  have  their  chapels  turned  towards  the  southeast  or  east.  The 
eastern  orientation  is,  no  doubt,  towards  the  rising  sun,  but  the  southeastern  orientation  is, 
I  beheve,  inexplicable  except  as  a  tradition  taken  from  Napata.  During  the  four  cen- 
turies in  which  the  royal  tombs  were  being  built  at  Nuri,  it  is  possible  that  the  original  basis 
of  the  orientation  was  forgotten,  that  the  land  of  the  dead  became  identified  with  the 
quarter  of  the  horizon  to  the  right  of  the  rising  sun,  and  that  thus  when  the  royal  cemetery 
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was  transferred  to  Meroe,  the  pyramids  built  there  were  at  first  orientated  roughly  south- 
east as  a  matter  of  tradition. 

III.  The  topography  of  the  pyramid  field  at  Nuri.  At  Nfiri,  the  flat  alluvial  land 
is  bordered  by  low  ridges  and  knolls  of  sandstone  founded  on  a  deep  bed  of  micacious 
schist.  These  ridges  and  knolls,  rising  gently  to  a  range  of  low  hills  lying  a  mile  or  so 
out  in  the  desert,  are  separated  by  dry  wadys  cut  by  rain  torrents.  Most  of  the  ridges 
therefore  run  towards  the  river.  At  one  place,  however,  owing  perhaps  to  some  differ- 
ence in  the  rock,  two  adjacent  wadys  have  diverged,  one  to  the  "north"  and  one  to  the 
"south",  leaving  a  sort  of  large  island  of  rock  whose  main  ridges  run  nearly  parallel  to 
the  river.  On  this  island  of  rock  stand  the  pyramids  of  Nuri,  close  to  the  alluvial  plain, 
and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  river. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  pyramid  field  are  important  for  the  study  of  the 
order  in  which  the  pyramids  were  built.  The  high  ground  lies  in  a  rough  horse-shoe  form 
around  a  basin  which  drains  away  to  the  "south".  The  arm  of  the  horse-shoe  nearer 
the  river,  I  call  the  main  ridge  because  it  bears  the  most  important  tomb.  Its  top  main- 
tains a  level  of  about  -1-1100  cm.  above  an  arbitrary  datum  hne  for  over  100  meters  of 
its  length,  but  slopes  down  at  the  ends  to  the  banks  of  the  wadys.  The  "northern"  half 
of  the  main  ridge  is  about  200  meters  wide,  falling  away  eastward  to  the  level  of  the  plain. 
This  extension  to  the  east,  I  call  the  "eastern"  plateau.  The  "southern"  half  of  the 
main  ridge,  although  never  as  wide  as  the  "northern"  half,  was  originally  somewhat 
wider  than  at  present,  but  its  "eastern"  side  was  quarried  away  during  the  building  of 
the  pyramids.  The  high  ground  on  the  curve  of  the  horse-shoe,  I  call  the  "northern" 
ridge.  Its  top  starts  from  the  "northern"  end  of  the  main  ridge  with  a  slight  dip  and 
then  rises  to  a  "north-south"  ridge  of  -|-1300  cm.  just  "east"  of  the  "northern"  end 
of  the  other  arm  of  the  horse-shoe.  The  "northern"  and  "southern"  slopes  of  the  "north- 
ern" ridge  are  very  gentle.  The  remaining  arm  of  the  horse-shoe,  I  call  the  "western" 
ridge.  The  total  length  of  the  "western"  ridge  is  about  400  meters,  but  at  230  meters  from 
the  "northern"  end  the  ridge  bends  back  towards  the  "east".  The  "northern"  part 
of  the  ridge  is  a  fine  fiat  area  nearly  100  meters  wdde,  maintaining  a  fairly  uniform  level 
of  about  -(-1350  cm.,  or  250  cm.  above  the  main  ridge.  The  "southern"  part,  on  the 
other  hand,  narrows  towards  the  "south",  and  slopes  down  to  a  level  of  only  -1-900  cm. 
beyond  the  last  pyramid  (no.  XIV).  This  fall  in  level  is  due  to  the  denudation  of  the 
overlying  sandstone  strata.  In  the  central  basin,  the  drainage  line  runs  southwards  along 
the  "eastern"  side  of  the  basin,  nearer  the  main  ridge.  On  the  long  slope  which  descends 
from  the  "western"  ridge  to  this  drainage  line,  three  knolls  are  visible  called  the  "northern" 
knoll,  the  middle  knoll,  and  the  "southern"  knoll.  The  "northern"  knoll  is  a  pronounced 
feature  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  "western"  ridge,  but  the  other  two  are  low  gentle 
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swells  in  the  ground  hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye.     The  middle  knoll  is  really  an  off- 
shoot of  the  "northern"  knoll. 

IV.  The  distribution  of  the  pyramids  in  the  field.  The  map  shows  the  general 
distribution  of  the  pyramids.  The  numbers  I  to  XXXIII  were  assigned  previous  to 
excavation  merely  for  the  sake  of  reference  in  recording.  The  largest  pjTamid,  the  only 
large  one  visible  on  the  main  ridge,  was  numbered  I,  and  the  other  large  pyramids  were 
named  in  order  from  "north"  to  "south".  Then  the  small  pyramids  were  mmibered 
backwards  around  the  field.  During  the  excavations,  numbers  were  assigned  to  Pyrs. 
XXXIV  to  LII,  but  Pyrs.  XXXIV,  XXXIX,  XL,  XLII,  XLIII,  XLV-XLVII,  and 
XLIX-LII  have  only  been  marked  on  the  surface. 

The  whole  field  except  the  "southern"  part  of  the  main  ridge  has  been  carefully 
examined,  and  it  is  possible  to  give  the  assurance  that  Uiere  are  no  more  pyramids  to  be 
found  at  Nilri  except  possibly  on  the  main  ridge  "south"  of  Pyr.  I.  In  the  area  "south" 
of  PjT.  I,  we  have  excavated  7  small  pyramids  and  marked  down  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty the  sites  of  12  others  equally  small.  The  spaces  between  these  19  small  pyramids 
are  fiUed  with  rough  rubble  hut-walls  of  the  Christian  period  which  have  collected  a  deep 
bed  of  sand  so  that  the  superficial  examination  of  the  area  is  difficult.  However,  the 
denuded  cores  of  the  pyramids  show  on  the  surface  as  harder  patches;  and  I  consider 
it  fairly  clear  that  there  are  no  large  pyramids  in  the  area. 

P>TS.  I-XX  are  the  tombs  of  kings,  but  Pyrs.  XXI-LII,  as  far  as  they  have  been  iden- 
tified, are  tombs  of  queens.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Tirhaqa  (Pyr.  I),  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  pyramids  of  the  queens,  occupies  the  "eastern"  part  of  the  field,  while  the 
pyramids  of  the  other  kings  are  all  on  the  "western"  part  of  the  field.  This  is  certainly 
no  accident,  in  \iew  of  the  large  nmnber  of  tombs,  and  while  the  possibility  must  be 
admitted  that  some  early  king  may  have  found  a  place  for  his  pyramid  on  the  unexplored 
part  of  the  main  ridge,  the  principle  must  be  laid  down  that  without  proof  to  the  con- 
trary a  pjTamid  on  the  "eastern"  side  of  the  field  must  be  a  queen's  tomb.  Every 
pyramid  on  the  "west"  we  already  know  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  king. 

In  addition  to  the  pyramids,  we  have  noted  five  ancient  buildings  (Nuri  200,  400, 
500,  600,  and  700)  which  appear  to  be  mortuary  chapels  contemporaneous  with  the  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  pyramids.  Three  of  these  have  been  excavated.  We  have  also  exca- 
vated a  Christian  church  (Nuri  100).  Besides  these  buildings,  the  ground  is  encumbered 
with  hut-walls  of  the  Christian  period,  and  in  places  by  both  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
graves.  I  mention  these  buildings  and  graves  only  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  They 
have  no  bearing  on  the  main  questions  which  arise. 

V.  General  plan  of  the  royal  tombs  at  Nuri.  The  general  plan  of  all  the  royal 
tombs  at  Nuri  is  the  same  and  presents  three  features:    (1)  a  pyramid  with  an  exterior 
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chapel  on  the  "western"  face;  (2)  an  enclosing  wall  around  both  pyramid  and  chapel; 
(3)  an  open  stairway  descending  from  the  "west"  to  a  series  of  two  or  three  under- 
ground burial  chambers. 

The  pj'ramid  was  tall,  with  a  steep  incline  of  60°  to  70°,  formed  of  sloping  stepped 
courses  of  masoruy,  but  without  moldings  on  the  four  corners.  The  chapel  was  built 
against  the  middle  of  the  "western"  face  and  usually  bonded  with  the  pyramid  casing 
by  means  of  toothing.  It  consisted  of  a  single  room  with  a  doorway  opening  to  the  "west". 
There  were  however  two  types:  (a)  the  plain  chapel,  and  (b)  the  pylon  chapel.  The 
pylon  chapel  is  in  the  shape  of  a  T  with  the  long  front  wall  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
temple  pylon  with  batter,  corner  moldings,  and  hollow  cornice.  In  each  type,  there 
was  a  niche  in  the  "eastern"  wall  opposite  the  doorway,  which  had  usually  contained 
a  granite  stela.  The  objects  placed  in  the  chapel  consisted  of  an  offering  stone  (altar) 
resting  on  a  short  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  two  hollow-topped  offering  stands, 
one  on  either  side  between  the  altar  and  the  stela.  In  at  least  one  case,  a  stone  basin  was 
placed  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  altar. 

The  enclosing  walls  were  also  of  two  main  types:  (a)  a  simple  rectangle  in  form,  and 
(b)  a  form  with  reentrant  angles  at  the  "NW"  and  "SW"  corners. 

The  underground  chambers,  which  he  one  behind  the  other  in  the  axis  of  the  pyramid, 
are  lettered  A,  B,  and  C,  or  A  and  B  if  there  are  only  two.^  Room  A  is  always  the  one 
next  to  the  stairway.  It  is  obvious  that  the  general  idea  was  that  the  axes  of  pyramid, 
chapel,  stairway,  and  burial  chambers  should  coincide,  but  only  as  a  matter  cf  good  work- 
manship. T\Tierever  defects  in  the  rock  or  other  causes  interfered,  no  hesitation  was 
shown  in  tvirning  the  axis  of  either  stairway  or  chambers  at  an  angle  with  the  axis 
of  the  pyramid.  After  the  mummy  had  been  placed  on  the  coffin-bench  in  room  C  and 
the  funerarj'  furnitiu-e  in  rooms  B  and  C,  the  outer  doorway  only  (that  between  the 
stairway  and  A)  was  waUed  up  with  masonry,  called  hereafter  door-block.  The  stair- 
way was  then  refilled  wath  the  broken  rock  taken  from  the  excavation  of  the  tomb,  called 
original  filling.  When  the  debris  from  the  excavation  of  the  tomb  had  been  brought  up, 
it  was  cast  down  in  two  big  dumps  on  each  side  of  the  "western"  end  of  the  stairway. 
In  refilling,  these  two  dumps  were  never  entirely  cleared  away,  and  the  remainders,  after 
twenty  centuries  of  exposure  to  wind  and  rain,  may  be  seen  today  as  low  mounds  one 
on  each  side  of  the  beginning  of  the  stairway.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  dirt  in  this 
original  filling,  it  was  always  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  later  penetrations.  The 
question  of  plimdering  and  intrusive  layers  of  debris  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  section 
dealing  with  the  identification  of  the  pyramids. 

'  In  the  earlier  tombs  with  two  chambers,  it  is  room  B  which  has  been  omitted. 
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VI.  The  identification  of  the  Nuri  pyramids.  The  identification  of  the  persons 
buried  in  the  Nuri  pyramids  was  based  on  the  names  inscribed  on  various  objects  found 
in  and  about  the  pyramids.  In  the  case  of  each  pjo-amid,  only  those  objects  were  used 
which  were  found  in  such  a  position  as  justified  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  the 
person  buried  in  the  pyramid.  The  following  list,  arranged  for  convenience  in  the  order 
of  the  list  of  kings  in  §  VII,  gives  the  material  on  which  the  identifications  are  based : — 


No.    Pyr.  No. 
1.      I. 


2.     XX. 


4.      III. 


Object 

a.  600+  shawwabti-figures. 

b.  2  canopic  jars. 

No  foundation  deposit. 

a.  Fragments  of  quartzite  vase. 

No  foundation  deposit. 

a.  Small  alabaster  tablet,  not 
from  foundation  deposit. 

a.  000+  shawwabti-figures: 
(1)  stone; 


(2)  large  faifence; 

(3)  small  faience. 

b.  Inscriptions  in  tomb  cham- 
bers. 


c.  2  foundation  deposits,  8  tab- 
lets in  each. 


Name  and  title  on  object 


Jll^^ 


"^^  mz.(^5 


^-     (q'^u; 


b.  1     ^       ^  f-^  c-^f 


'•    IZ(^M 


l""".^     *> to 


'^^       (^^1] 


^A^^A     /VW>rt 
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5.      VI. 


a.  120+  shawwabti-figures. 

a. 

b.  Granite  coffin. 

b. 

b. 

c.  2  canopic  jars. 

c. 

iz(Hm^(^Mi 


14(M^ 


£=£^ 


1^  Z  ^  C^Tu 


Jid 


.SSi, 
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No.     Pyr.  No. 
5.     VI. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Object 
(1.  2  faience  menats. 


e.  Stela. 

f.  2  foundation  cleposit.s: 

(1)  10  tablets  in  each; 

(2)  17  faience  cups  in  each. 

g.  Barkal  statue,  Reg.  no.  16- 

4-24. 


Name  and  title  on  object 


m    is^c^jU]  or  ^(j^ig 
m   MC^fu]  or  ^g^l^ 


^ 


a.  5+  shawwabti-figures. 

b.  3  gold  cylinder-sheaths. 


c.  Gilt  electrum  ribbon. 

d.  5  alabaster  vases. 

e.  Inscription  on  chapel. 

f.  Inscription,  room  A. 

g.  Granite  altar. 

h.  4  foundation  deposits: 

(1)  15  tablets  in  each; 

(2)  1.3-14    faience   cups  in 
each. 


a.  6+  shawwabti-figures. 


^ '     ©9' 


a. 
b. 
b. 
b. 


d. 
e. 

f. 
g- 


si^sai^ 


Z^(^IS 


(M^u^CPi^^ 


Like  c. 


Si>l(ilS] 


Like  e. 
Like  e. 


Ml)    (JB^^^ 

h(l)  (gjg^ 


(10  pieces) 
(1   piece) 
(1   piece) 


M2)      -^IdB^     or     IK^yj 


No.     Pyr.  No. 
7.     IX. 


8.     V. 


9.     XVIII. 


10.     X. 


11.     VII. 


Object 

b.  Fragments  of  gold  cylinder-       b. 

sheath. 

c.  Fragments     of    gold-plated       c. 

ribbon. 

d.  2  foundation  deposits,  with       d. 

1 1  tablets  in  each. 

d. 


a.  20-f-  shawwabti-figures.  a. 

b.  5  alabaster  vases.  b. 

c.  2  foundation  deposits,  each  c. 

with  12  tablets. 


a.  5-\-  shawwabti-figures.  a. 

b.  4  foundation  deposits  with  b. 

2  tablets  in  each. 

c.  Silver  libation  bowl,  found  c. 

m  X,  room  B. 

a.  10+  shawwabti-figures.  a. 

b.  Gold  cylinder-sheath.  b. 

■  b. 
b. 

c.  Silver  mirror.  c. 


d.  3    foundation    deposits, 
2  tablets  in  each. 


a.  8+  shawwabti-figures. 

b.  2    foundation    deposits, 

1  tablet  in  each. 


d. 
d. 

a. 
b. 
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Name  and  title  on  object 

^  (MS  1^(^503 

(1  piece) 


-^\^ 


(MS 


(1  piece) 
(8  pieces) 


II  (girl]  (4  pieces) 

(Sria  (3  pieces) 


(1^3)    b. 


l^G 


[SID 


mmm. 


(variants 
as  below) 


([j^rr^Ja^]     (twice) 


{-S^] 


(oM 


^-  (e^S)  (*^'^ 


B;>^(M§£ 


.2;^ 


(M5E5] 
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No.    Pyr.  No. 
12.     II. 


Object 

a.  4+  shawwabti-figures. 

b.  Beryl  plaque. 

c.  Gold  cylinder-sheath. 


Name  and  title  on  object 


'■  ii=r^^i(5Mrm5] 


13.     IV. 


14.  XIX. 

15.  XI. 


16.  XVI. 

17.  XII. 


d.  Gold  plaque. 

e.  2    foundation    deposits, 

1  tablet  in  each. 

a.  10+  shawwabti-figures. 

b.  Heart-scarab. 

c.  2  granite  ofiFering  stands. 

d.  Stela. 


« 


11= 


^ceira^ 


^s^ 


^-  dm 


4 


^-  :n;^(SsH 


V    ^VWVS       ^      I       ^_^ 


e.  3    foundation    deposits, 
1  tablet  in  each. 

a.  4    foundation    deposits, 
1  tablet  in  each. 

a.  10-|-  shawwabti-figures. 

b.  Chapel  inscriptions. 

c.  2    foundation    deposits, 

1  tablet  in  each. 

d.  Gilt  electrum  ribbon,  found      d.      (D^^, 

in  XVI  A.  ^ 


C^fiu] 


a.  Stela  in  place  in  niche. 
No  foundation  deposit. 


rilCI 


(twice) 


a.  Part  of  a  shawwabti-figure.      a.      "j^  1  (T^XO^ 
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No.    PjT.  No. 
17.     XII. 


18.     XVII. 


19.     XIII. 


20.     XIV. 


21,     XV. 


Object 
b.  Lintel  from  pylon,  inscribed.       b. 


Name  and  title  on  object 


I         ^ 


s:s> 


c.  Sandstone  altar,  in  debris  of      c.      ^^  rn^^"^^ 
chapel. 


lUo     I    ^ 


d.  No  name-tablet  in  foundation  deposit. 


a.  Stela,   on  floor  in  front   of       a.  "^  1    «^  (^^ggJJ]   (^  for  ^  ?) 

niche. 
No  foundation  deposits. 


& 


jii  ^' 


a.  Heart-scarab   (older  scarab,       a. 

name  intruded). 

b.  Chapel  inscription,  not  pylon      h.      "]  VV  f  ^^i  0  !^f_  M  "1 

t/l/Tclii^t-m 

c.  Xo  name-tablet  in  foundation  deposits. 


i^ic!) 


I  tj-  I  i„  „  I 


a.  Lintel  from  pylon,  as  XII      a. 

and  XV.  ,  ^^,   .  ^"-  •  r^^^ 


w 


1  l^_o' 


?i 


(bracketed  signs  are  restored) 
b.  No  name-tablet  in  foundation  deposits. 

a.  7  shawwabti-figures.  a.      "^  V  1   i^  (W^^^l 


b.  Bronze   mirror   with    silver      b.      f  hn  "^ iT] 

handle. 

c.  Gilt  cylinder-sheath 


and  in  border  above. 


\Z2 


d.  Lintel  from  pylon,  as  XII      d.      ^^ 
and  XIV. 


a_- 


.r^      1 

rr=r>  "2-°' 

d1 

o 

t..; 

^^5? 

W 

iL 

ill!? 

1      , 

^'^, 

No  foundation  deposits. 


(bracketed  signs  are  restored) 
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Pyramids  of  queens,  in  numerical  order  :- 

Pyr.  No.  Basis  of  conclusion 

XXI.  Site  of  pyramid. 
Typo  of  tomb. 
Uninscribed  eanopic  jars. 
Uninscribed  figures. 

No  foundation  deposits. 

XXII.  Site  of  pyramid. 
Type  of  tomb. 

Shawwabti-figures     of     unin- 
scribed type  V  3  e. 

Bronze  tra\-  in  stairway. 
Menat     of     Anlaman     under 

bronze  tray. 
No  foundation  deposits. 

XXIII.  a.  20+  shawwabti-figures,  type 

VI  3  d. 
By  position  later  than  XXII. 

Type  of  tomb,  group  a. 

No  foundation  deposits. 

XXIV.  a.  Foundation  deposit: 

(1)  7  tablets; 

(2)  5  faience  cups. 


b.  5  shawwabti-figures,  found  in 

other  pyramids  (intrusive). 
Chambers  not  yet  excavated. 

XXV.  a.  75+     shawwabti-figures 

found  in  place  in  room  B, 
with  .50+  figures  of  Madi- 
qan  and  a  few  figures  of  three 
other  queens. 

b.  3  foundation  deposits, 
2  tablets  in  each. 

c.  Tomb  of  group  b. 

XXVI.  a.  2  foundation  deposits,  each 

with  3  tablets. 


Name  and  title,  or  conchision 
Queen's  tomb  of  group  o.     No  name  was  found. 


No  name  was  found.  Tomb  of  a  queen  buried 
by  Anlaman.  Perhaps  Amanmalenra,  queen  of 
Senkamanseken  and  mother  (?)  of  Anlaman. 


Queen's  tomb  of  group  o,   probably  buried  by 
Anlaman,  but  later  than  XXII. 
a.  Title  illegible,  name:     (-^^'f]/])! 


a(l) 
a(l) 
b. 


1(1) 


va^-  (SMffl 


^(^'^)  L^dsss  r^cuts) 


(JSlE 


S:^ 


^ 


L^m 


s^ 


L^CS^SS 


lOY^i'®  sa 


f^  r^jY^^ 


---  cgnwg 


b.     M^m  H^n\ 


^=Ul][^; 


i^lc!) 


K2)  (J^JS^I^      (-■-') 
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Pyr.  No. 
XXVI. 


Basis  of  conclusion 


b.  2  shawwabti-figures,   intru- 
sive in  XXV. 


Name  and  title,  or  conclusion 

the    hieroglyph    |[_j    is 
blunt,    but    is    clearly 
I   and  not  Ml 


XXVII. 


a.  2   foundation   deposits   like      No   name   was   found,    but   probably   the   tomb 


those  of  VIII,  but  no  name- 
tablet. 


Tomb  type  of  group  6. 
Position  between  Nansalsa  and 
Henuttakhabit. 

Chambers  not  yet  excavated. 


was  that  of  Madiqan,  queen  of  Aspalta. 

Shawwabti-figures  of  Madiqan  were  found  in 
XXV  (50+),  in  XXXVIII  (1)  and  elsewhere,  and 
give  the  following  name  and  titles : 


iU-^tC^lS 


var. 


_*_y1 


(The  obscure  sign  in 
the  first  cartouche  is 
probably  ^ . 


XXVIII.        a.  3  foundation  deposits, 
2  tablets  in  each. 


b.  3  shawwabti-figures,    intru-      b. 
sive  in  XXV;    none  found 

ill  plundered    chambers    of 
XXVIII. 

c.  Fragment    of    gold    plate,       c. 
found  in  XXVIII  A. 


dS^M} 


l-^CEH 


G 


TJ\£ 


var.  omits   r\ 


XXIX.  a.  2  foundation  deposits,  1  tab- 

let in  each,  bronze  models. 
Resemble  XIX  and  VII. 

Pyramid  like  XIX. 

Site  of  tomb. 

Chambers  not  yet  excavated. 


-  (^rm 


A  queen,   probably   contemporaneous   with   VII 
and  XIX. 


XXX.  a.  2  foundation  deposits,  as 

VII,  but  no  name-tablet. 
Pyramid  of  group  c. 
Site  of  pyramid. 
Chambers  not  yet  excavated. 


A  queen,  probably  contemporaneous  with  VII. 
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Pyr.  No.  Basis  of  conclusion 

XXXI.  a.  2  foundation  deposits,  as 

XI,  but  no  name-tablet. 
Pyramid  as  XI. 
Site  of  pyramid. 
Chambers  not  yd  excavated. 

XXXII.  a.  2  foundation  deposits,  as 

XI,  but  no  name-tablet. 
Pyramid  as  XI. 
Site  of  pyramid. 
Chambers  not  yet  excavated. 

XXXIII.  Pyramid  as  XII. 
Site  of  pyramid. 

No  foundation  deposits. 
Chambers  not  yet  excavated. 

XXXIV.  Marked  on  surface  only. 

XXXV.  Uninscribed  shawwabti-figures 

of  earliest  type  (VI  1  d). 
Uninscribed  canopie  jars  and 

heads. 
Tomb  type  of  group  o. 
Site  of  pjTamid. 
No  foundation  deposits. 

XXXVI.  a.  5+  shawTV'abti-figures,  type 

VI 1  d,  inscribed  with  ink. 

b.  2  canopie  jars  with  2  heads. 

c.  Granite  altar. 
Tomb  type  of  group  a. 
Site  of  pyramid. 

No  foundation  deposits. 

XXXVII.  Heart-scarab,  late  form,  unin- 

scribed. 
Site  of  pjTamid. 
Door-block,  t^pe  of  group  (/. 
No  foundation  deposits. 

XXXVIII.  a.  50+  shawwabti-figures, 

made  by  craftsman  of  As- 
palta,  with  3  intrusive  fig- 
ures of  Kaltaha,  Nansalsa, 
and  Madiqan. 

Tomb  type  of  group  b. 

No  foundation  deposits. 

XXXIX,  XL.     Marked  on  surface  only. 


Name  and  title,  or  conclusion 
A  queen,  contemporaneous  with  XL 


A  queen,  contemporaneous  with  XL 


A  queen,  contemporaneous  with  XII. 


A  tomb  of  a  queen  of  the  early  period  at  Nuri 
(tevipore  Tirhaqa?). 


A  queen  of  the  early  period  (Atlanersa?) 
Tomb  of  a  queen  of  time  of  group  d. 


ISUl^MM) 


a(x).  i^r^S^ 


Time  of  Aspalta  (V'lII). 
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Pyr.  No. 
XLI. 
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Basis  of  conclusion 

Name  and  title,  or  conclusion 

a.  Heart-scarab. 

-      l%(^^^l-{-^^^'. 

b.  50+  shawwabti-figures, 

Tomb  of  a  queen,  previous  to  XXII. 

type  V  2  e,  uninscribed. 

Tomb  type  of  group  a. 

Site  of  pyramid. 

No  foundation  deposits. 

XLII,  XLIII.    Marked  on  surface  only. 

XLIV.  a.  Stela,  found  in  thieves'  de- 

bris in  room  A. 

b.  5+  shawwabti-figures,  un- 
inscribed. Type,  degener- 
ate I  3  d. 

No  foundation  deposits. 

XLV-XLVII.    Marked  on  surface  only. 

XLVIII.  Site  of  pyramid. 

Tomb  type  of  group  d. 
No  foundation  deposits. 


W 


C^M^lJl 


Tomb  of  a  queen  of  group  d. 


XLIX-LII.    Marked  on  surface  only. 

No  further  material  is  to  be  expected  from  the  tombs  of  the  queens,  nos.  XXI-XXIII, 
XXV,  XXVIII,  XXXV-XXXVIII,  XLI,  XLIV,  and  XLVIII.  The  excavation  of  the 
remaining  18  is  incomplete. 

All  the  tombs  so  far  excavated  have  been  badly  plundered,  and  some  of  them  (XXI, 
XXVIII,  XXXVII,  and  XLVIII)  completely  cleared  out  by  thieves.  Some  of  the 
tombs  appear  to  have  been  entered  more  than  once.  Stones  from  the  chapel,  especially 
from  the  front  wall,  together  with  altars  and  offering  stands,  were  found  thrown  down 
by  the  thieves  in  their  excavation  at  almost  every  pyramid.  The  greatest  destruction  to 
the  chapels  was,  however,  caused  by  the  removal  of  building  stone  in  later  times  (Christian 
church,  Nuri  100).  The  thieves  during  the  plundering  carried  some  small  objects  about 
from  tomb  to  tomb,  or  left  them  on  the  surface  to  be  scattered  accidentally.  Thus  frag- 
ments of  shawwabti-figures  from  I  were  found  in  XX,  in  XXI,  in  VI,  and  on  the  surface 
near  Nuri  100;  fragments  of  figures  from  III  were  found  in  XIX,  in  I,  and  in  XXI;  frag- 
ments of  canopic  jars  from  VI  were  found  in  VII ;  a  fragment  of  a  canopic  jar  from  VIII  was 
found  in  VII ;  the  heart-scarab  from  VIII  was  found  in  XVIII ;  the  heart-scarab  from  X  was 
found  in  the  stairway  of  XVI;  and  a  fragment  of  a  queen's  shawwabti  was  found  in  XXL 
These  facts  point  to  a  period  of  systematic  plundering  when  all  the  king's  pyramids  were 
opened  up  together,  and  thoroughly  looted.     Judging  from  the  evidence,  I  would  put 
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this  time  immediately  after  the  disuse  of  the  field  as  a  royal  cemetery.  It  is,  however,  not 
to  be  concluded  that  this  was  the  first  plundering,  but  whatever  plundering  took  place 
before  this  time  was  secret  and  stealthy.  The  plundering  at  XXI  and  XXXVI,  for 
example,  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  cemetery  was  still  under  guard,  as  the  thieves 
avoided  breaking  the  enclosure  wall. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  whether  objects  belonged  to  the  tombs  in  which  they 
were  found  or  were  intruded  was  not  as  great  as  it  might  seem.     (1)  In  the  first  place, 
heavy  objects  such  as  stelae,  stones  from  the  chapel,  altars,  and  offering  stands,  were  always 
near  the  pyramid  to  which  they  belonged.     When  stones  were  removed  for  building 
purposes,  they  were  taken  clear  away,  as,  for  example,  the  stones  reused  in  the  church, 
Nuri  100.     (2)  The  shaww'abti-figures,  on  which  most  of  the  identifications  rest,  were 
found  in  their  original  positions  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  tomb.     In  none  of  the  king's 
pyramids  was  any  figure  of  another  king  found  in  this  inner  room,  and  in  only  three  cases 
were  fragments  of  intrusive  king's  figures  found  even  in  the  thieves'  debris  at  the  entrance. 
In  the  queens'  pyramids  nos.  XXV  and  XXIXVIII,  however,  figures  of  other  queens 
were  found  in  room  C, —  a  point  which  I  ^\'ill  take  up  later.     (3)  The  layers  of  debris  in 
the  stairway  and  in  the  burial  chambers  were  always  clearly  distinguishable.     The  stair- 
way contained  the  clean  original  fiUing  penetrated  at  the  "eastern"  end  by  the  hole  dug 
by  the  thieves.     The  outUne  of  this  hole  was  easily  traced  and  descended  not  to  the  floor 
of  the  stairway  but  only  to  the  bottom  of  one  or  two  com-ses  of  the  door-block.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  an  entrance  was  broken  through  the  upper  part  of  the  door-block 
and  through  the  rock  over  the  door.     'WTien  the  first  plundering  took  place,  the  floor  of 
the  chambers  was  already  encumbered  with  ten  to  twenty  centimeters  of  dust,  decayed 
matter,  small  bits  of  rock  from  the  roof  and  walls,  and,  no  doubt,  earth,  potsherds,  and  some 
small  objects  resulting  from  the  act  of  burial.     Perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  water  had 
come  in  even  in  the  first  few  years,  and  left  a  deposit  of  silt.     The  breaking  of  the  entrance 
by  the  thieves  would  have  left  a  small  pile  of  stones  and  dirt  just  inside  the  door-block. 
The  thieves  appear  to  have  broken  up  the  wooden  coffin  and  other  boxes,  trampling  the 
less  valuable  objects  in  the  floor  debris,  and  scattering  the  shawwabti-figures,  the  stone 
vessels,  and  the  pottery  which  came  in  their  way.     The  mummy  was  taken  to  the  sur- 
face for  examination,  and  there  broken  up.     In  the  course  of  this  plundering,  a  few  small 
objects  were  almost  always  dropped  and  trampled  into  the  floor  debris,  or  thrown  aside 
as  lacking  value.     Very  often,  stone  vessels  and  less  valuable  objects  which  had  been 
wrapped  in  gold  leaf  were  taken  to  the  surface  for  examination.     WTien  the  search  for 
gold  was  finished,  the  thieves  seem  to  have  pushed  the  refuse  lying  on  the  surface  hastily 
back  in  the  hole  and  thrown  in  after  it  stones  from  the  chapel  and  whatever  other  coarse 
debris  was  convenient.     This  refuse  sometimes  included  objects  from  other  tombs  brought 
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hither  by  the  thieves  for  examination  or  division.  The  rubbish  thrown  down  the  hole 
formed  a  sloping  heap  against  the  inside  of  the  door-block,  and  the  thieves'  entrance  was 
choked  up  by  the  stones  and  coarse  debris.  The  hole  in  the  original  filling  of  the  stair- 
way was  loosely  filled.  Thus  whatever  intrusive  objects  went  into  the  tomb  were  in 
the  pile  of  thieves'  debris  in  the  doorway  or  in  the  filhng  of  the  thieves'  hole.  Now  in 
this  region  of  the  Sudan,  rain  falls  about  every  second  sununer.  As  in  general  the  pyra- 
mid is  on  slightly  lower  ground  than  the  "western"  end  of  the  stairway,  the  water  from 
the  area  in  front  of  the  pyramid  would  drain  into  the  stairway.  We  found  therefore  that 
the  chambers  had  been  filled  with  fine  layers  of  silt  brought  in  by  rain  water  through  the 
thieves'  entrance  and  laid  down  over  the  floor  debris  and  over  the  thieves'  debris.  The 
door-block  itself  was  nearly  impervious  to  water  because  of  the  mud  plaster,  so  that  the 
water  seems  to  have  seeped  in  slowly  without  distvu-btng  the  debris  inside.  Later,  as 
the  entrance  hole  became  clear,  the  water  seems  to  have  run  in  more  freely  and  to  have 
laid  down  layers  of  sand  and  silt.  These  were  interspersed  with  layers  of  broken  rock 
fallen  from  the  roofs  and  walls,  and  in  most  cases  this  layer  of  debris  reached  the 
tops  of  the  doors  leading  from  room  to  room.  We  were  able  by  the  color  and  the 
consistency  to  distinguish  ^\'ithout  difficulty  the  three  different  deposits, —  floor  debris, 
thieves'  debris,  and  the  layered  debris.  It  is  obvious  that  (a)  objects  found  in  the 
original  filling  of  the  stairway  are  earlier  in  date  than  the  burial;  (b)  that  the  menats 
and  beads  scattered  on  the  steps  and  the  bronze  trays  and  other  objects  on  the  floor  of 
the  stairway  were  placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  biu-ial;  (c)  that  the  objects  found  in  place 
or  in  the  floor  debris  of  the  chambers  belong  to  the  bxirial;  and  (d)  that  objects  found  in 
the  thieves'  debris  and  in  the  water-borne  debris  may  be  either  from  that  particular  tomb, 
or  from  some  other  tomb  previous  in  date  to  the  plundering.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy 
stones  in  the  intrusive  debris  of  the  thieves'  hole  and  the  doorway  come  in  all  probabiUty 
from  the  chapel  of  the  same  pyramid.  The  fact  that  these  different  kinds  of  debris  were 
successfully  distinguished  during  the  excavations  was  confirmed  by  the  inscribed  tablets 
of  the  foundation  deposits.  All  the  pyramids  from  I  to  XX,  except  XIX,  had  been 
identified  as  named  in  the  list  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  fovmdation  deposits.  In 
no.  XIX,  the  only  inscribed  object  found  was  a  fragment  of  a  shawwabti-figure  of  III, 
and  the  pyramid  had  been  marked  unidentifiable  before  the  name  was  found  in  the 
foundation  deposits. 

The  foundation  deposits  rank  as  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  person  for  whom  the  tomb 
was  made.  They  did  not,  however,  always  give  the  name,  notably  the  deposits  of  XII, 
XIII,  XIV,  and  some  of  the  queen's  pyramids.  In  the  case  of  pjrramid  IV,  three  founda- 
tion deposits  had  one  faience  tablet  each.  These  gave  the  same  name,  but  a  name  difTerent 
from  that  on  the  stela,  granite  offering  stands,  and  the  shawwabti-figures.     Pyramid  IV 
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must  be  regarded  with  complete  certainty  as  the  burial  place  of  Saasheriqa.  Any  other 
conclusion  is  simply  out  of  the  question;  yet  the  faience  plaques  in  the  three  foundation 
deposits  all  bore  the  name  Semenkheretneter.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  a  name  of  Saasheriqa's,  possibly  a  name  taken  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
and  replaced  by  Saasheriqa;  but  of  course  other  explanations  are  possible.  A  similar 
difficulty  arose  at  Pyr.  XXV,  which  seemed  from  the  shawwabti-figures  to  be  the  tomb 
of  a  princess  Maletalar  (?),  but  according  to  the  foundation  deposits  had  been  built  for  a 
certain  Piankhrathan  (without  title  given). 

The  only  weak  identification  is  that  of  Pyr.  XX  as  the  tomb  of  Tanutaman.  This 
tomb  will  be  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  chronological  order  of  the  pyramids,  to  be 
earUer  than  pyramid  III  (Senkamanseken) .  The  only  two  kings  known  who  come  in 
question  are  Tanutaman,  the  successor  of  Tirhaqa,  and  Atlanersa,  who  preceded  Sen- 
kamanseken. Now  in  the  thieves'  debris  in  the  doorway  of  XX  room  A  there  were  a 
number  of  broken  alabaster  vessels,  potsherds,  shawwabti-figures,  and  other  objects,  most 
of  which  were  proved  by  objects  found  in  room  C  to  have  come  from  XX  itself.  The 
only  certainly  intrusive  object  found  in  the  tomb  was  a  broken  shawwabti  of  Tirhaqa 
which  was  found  high  up  in  the  thieves'  hole  in  the  stairway.  Among  the  objects  found 
in  the  doorway  were  two  fragments  of  quartzite  which  fitted  together  to  form  the  greater 
part  of  a  vase  inscribed  with  the  two  chief  names  of  Tanutaman.  There  is  no  uniden- 
tified tomb  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  which  this  piece  might  have  been  dragged 
accidentally.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  Pyr.  XX  is  the  tomb  of  Tanutaman.  The 
superiority  of  the  workmanship  of  the  decayed  granite  altar  found  in  the  chapel  is  worthy 
of  that  of  the  statues  of  Tanutaman  found  at  Barkal,  and  the  material  is  the  same.  The 
small  size  of  the  pjTamid  points  to  a  short  reign,  a  conclusion  not  in  disagreement  with 
our  meagre  knowledge  of  Tanutaman's  Ufe. 

VII.  The  chronological  order  of  the  Nuri  pyramids.  The  material  obtained  from 
the  excavations  of  1916-1917  at  Nuri,  taken  with  the  earlier  material,  led  to  certain  con- 
clusions as  to  the  chronological  order  of  the  pyramids,  the  order  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia 
after  Tirhaqa,  and  the  approximate  lengths  of  their  reigns.  For  convenience  in  giving 
the  evidence,  the  conclusions  are  set  forth  in  the  following  list: — 


No.     Pyr.  No.  Name  of  king 

PjTamids  of  group  a: 

1.  I.  *  Tirhaqa,  Taharqa.         (W^l 

2.  XX.  *  Tanutaman. 


(g^ 


Estimated 
approximate 
date,  B.  C. 


(oj^^        688-663.  (25) 
(0"^U]|         CG3-G53.  (10) 
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No.     PjT.  No.  Name  of  king 

3.      . . .  *  Atlanersa. 


4.      III. 


■  Senkamanseken. 


PjTamids  of 

group  b: 

5.      VI. 

Aniaman. 

6.      VIII. 

*  Aspalta. 

7.     IX. 

*  Amtalqa. 

S.     V. 

Maleneqen 

9.      XVIII. 

Xalma'aya 

Pyramids  of  group  c: 

10.     X.  *  Netaklabataman. 


11.     VII. 


Karka 


12.  II.  Astabarqaman. 

13.  IV.  Saasnu'iq. 

14.  XIX.  Nasakhma. 

PjTamids  of  group  d: 

15.  XL  Malewivabaman. 


16.     XVI. 


17.     XII. 


Talakhaman. 


18.  XVII.  Baskakeren. 

19.  XIII.  *  Harsiotef. 

20.  XIV.  *  Piankhalara. 


21.     XV. 


''  Nastasen. 


(ISlJ 


\ Jry^ ' 


'w^•»^   /^v^(V^ 


g^i^ 


(ES 


^12:^. 


m 


o^is 


^is"' 


GSSM; 


(MESS] 


(o^tJ 


(oE 


1^ 

7   A^%'V"«\   J 


(^W\ 


(MID 


(o^u) 


(op®.!'^' 


Estimated 
approximate 
date,  B.C. 

653-633.  (20) 
633-613.  (20) 


613-573. 
573-543. 
543-528. 
528-518. 
518-513. 

513-493. 
493^78. 
478-453. 
4.53-433. 
433-428. 


a 


s^i^tiyv^l  (Z 


G; 


£s.' 


[j]    42S-393. 
393-388. 


Amanherinutarik.  /"n  c=,  ^©n^^N 


cm] 


(  0      I     xy]        388-358. 

358-357. 

([]^^\]         357-322. 


40) 
30) 

15) 
10) 

5) 

20) 
15) 

:25) 

20) 
5) 

35) 

5) 

30) 

1) 

;35) 

15) 

;20) 
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The  names  marked  with  a  star  are  those  pre\nously  known.  Unfortunately,  the 
correct  transUteration  of  the  names  is  beyond  our  present  knowledge.  I  have  consulted 
Prof.  Griffith,  who  has  kindly  made  a  transliteration  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Meroitic,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  analogy  with  the  Meroitic  applies  only  to  the  later 
names,  possibly  only  to  the  later  names  of  group  d.  The  first  name  Thrq  (Taharqa?)  is 
transcribed  Tirhaqa  npHin  in  Hebrew,  Tar-qu-u  in  Assyrian,  and  TedpKwv,  TapK09  and 

Tapa/coV  in  Greek.  The  second  name,  Hmn-tniot,  corresponds  historically  to  the  name 
given  in  Assyrian  as  Ur-da-ma-ni-e,  the  reading  of  which  as  Tan-da-ma-ni-e  appears  to 
be  incorrect.^  The  system  by  which  the  names  are  written  on  the  Nuri  monuments  is  that 
already  known  from  the  names,  partly  Egyptian  and  partly  local,  given  by  the  Barkal 
inscriptions  (see  especially  the  Aspalta  stelae).  In  the  above  list  only  no.  19  is  clearly 
Egyptian,  while  no.  17  seems  to  be  partly  Egyptian  and  partly  Ethiopian(?).  Attention 
must  be  called,  however,  to  one  peculiarity  of  the  writing  of  the  names  which  seem  to  be 
Ethiopian  (or  whatever  the  language  is)  in  character.  That  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
use  of  what  appear  to  be  ideograms  in  writing  certain  elements, —  as  for  example,  ^| 

male  (=  "good"  ?,  according  to  Prof.  Griffith),^  ^:&1  with  the  variant  ^^^^^  (see  nos. 
5  and  9),  ^^S  ^rk  =  Egyptian  grg,  and  jf][)|]jJl,  variant  flf\l\^3-  The 
first  of  these  {male)  occurs  in  nos.  8  and  15  and  in  the  names  of  at  least  three  queens, 
written  with  the  following  variants:  ^,  J^,  ^  J,  ^  I-  -i'J.S:^-  Other  ele- 
ments in  these  names  have  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Schaefer  ■*  and  identified  with 
certain  modern  Nubian  words.  But  the  material  is  far  too  scanty  to  permit  any 
reliable  conclusion  even  as  to  the  language,  and  none  of  the  languages  which  might  come 
in  question  is  sufficiently  well-known  in  its  ancient  form  to  lend  us  material  assistance  in 
the  vocalization  of  the  names.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  historical  results,  the 
present  publication  can  not  wait  on  the  work  of  producing  a  scientific  transUteration. 
I  have  therefore  merely  endeavored  to  find  forms  which  were  at  the  same  time  pronounc- 
able  and  identifiable  with  the  hieroglyphic  originals. 

The  evidences  on  which  the  historical  conclusions  of  the  above  list  are  based,  are 
derived  from :  — 

(1)  The  inscriptions  and  other  material  found  at  Gebel  Barkal  and  in  Egypt. 

(2)  The  forms  and  the  types  of  construction  used  in  the  pyramids. 

"  H.  Ranke,  '  Keilschriftliches  Material  zur  altagyptischen  Vokalization ',  (Kpn.-pFeuss.  Akad.  Wissensch. 
Abhandl.  philos.-histor.  Class.  Anhang.  Abhandl.  2,  Berlin,  1910),  p.  36. 

'See  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Karandg.  The  Meroitic  inscriptions  of  Shabltil  and  Karandg,  Philadelphia,  1911,  p.  41, 
note  1. 

'  H.  Schiifer,  'Die  aethiopische  Konigsinschrift  des  Louvre'  (Zeitsch.  f.  agypt.  Sprache,  vol.  33,  pt.  2,  1896, 
p.  101  sqq.)  p.  112  sq. 
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(3)  Series  of  shawwabti-figures,  canopic  jars,  alabaster  vessels,  stelae,  altars,  and  other 

objects  found  in  and  about  the  pyramids. 

(4)  A  series  of  foundation  deposits,  including  pottery,  inscribed  and  uninscribed  tablets 

of  metal,  stone  and  faience,  and  model  implements  of  bronze  and  iron. 

(5)  The  relative  positions  of  the  pyramids. 

The  evidence  is  almost  entirely  archaeological,  but  of  a  very  special  character.  The 
material  comes  from  successive  royal  tombs  separated  in  time  by  one  generation  or  less. 
Each  pjTamid  with  its  contents  represents  the  work  of  the  best  craftsmen  of  that  generation. 
Each  generation  of  craftsmen  learned  from  the  preceding  generation  and  produced  from 
time  to  time  new  methods  and  new  styles.  All  the  crafts  were  based  originally  on  the 
forms  and  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  XXV  Dynasty,  and  successive  schools  of  crafts- 
men, striving  to  maintain  these  traditions,  continued  each  craft  through  a  period  of  twenty 
lives.  There  are  many  crafts,  each  represented  by  its  series  of  schools.  For  example, 
in  the  reign  of  Senkamanseken,  the  masons,  the  faience-workers,  the  potters,  the  makers 
of  stone  vessels,  the  sculptors,  the  scribes,  the  metal  workers,  each  formed  a  separate 
group,  or  school,  of  workmen.  Some  of  these  continued  to  live  in  the  reign  of  the  next 
king;  some  died  and  handed  on  their  traditions  to  their  apprentices  of  the  next  genera- 
tion; and  some  were  supplanted  by  men  who  invented  new  methods,  or  new  forms,  or 
both  methods  and  forms.  Thus  the  objects  of  each  royal  tomb  contained  examples  of 
the  work  of  both  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  generations,  but  formed  as  a  whole 
a  unique  group.  As  a  result,  the  task  is  to  arrange  in  order  a  series  of  unique  archaeologi- 
cal groups,  each  of  which  is  connected  by  some  members  to  the  preceding  group  and  by 
some  to  the  succeeding  group.  The  perfection  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  in  \'iew 
is  modified  only  by  accidents  of  preservation  and  by  the  lack  of  time  and  means  at  the 
disposal  of  certain  kings.  Enough  material,  however,  has  been  recovered  to  establish  in 
the  main  the  chronological  order  set  forth  above. 

In  considering  the  series  of  objects,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  foundation 
deposits  and  the  pyramid  come  early  in  the  reign  in  the  case  of  kings  with  large  pjTamids, 
while  the  objects  placed  with  the  burial  date  from  the  end  of  the  reign.  In  the  case  of 
small  pyramids,  all  material  probably  comes  from  the  same  year. 

VII  (l).  The  inscriptions  and  other  material  found  in  Egypt  and  at  Gebel  Barkal. 
The  Egyptian  material  bearing  on  this  period  of  Ethiopian  history  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  Tirhaqa  reigned  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  from  688  B.  C.  to  663 
B.  C.  (or  thereabouts),  that  Tanutaman  came  to  the  throne,  possibly  as  co-regent,  in  663, 
and  was  finally  expelled  from  Egypt  by  Asurbanipal  in  661  B.  C.  These  facts  form  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  whole  discussion. 

The  Gebel  Barkal  material  consists  of  the  reports  of  Cailliaud  and  Lepsius,  the 
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well-known  stelae  from  Gebel  BarkaP,  and  of  the  material  collected  by  our  expedition 
in  1915-1916. 

a.  The  kings  nos.  1  to  7  of  the  list.  In  February  and  March  1916,  the  Harvard- 
Boston  Expedition  found  two  dumps  of  fragments  of  statues  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great 
temple  of  Anion  at  Barkal ".  These  evidently  came  from  some  restoration  of  the  temple 
which  had  taken  place  previous  to  the  Meroitic  period.  Among  them  were  pieces  of 
statues  of  Tirhaqa,  Tanutaman,  Senkamanseken,  Anlaman,  Aspalta,  and  a  queen,  Aman- 
malcnra,  and  part  of  a  statuette  of  a  certain  Thothmes,  king's  son  of  Kash.  All  these 
monuments  were  in  good  Egyptian  style,  and  except  for  the  earUer  statuette,  they  were 
manifestly  made  by  the  same  school  of  craftsmen.  To  this  same  school  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  headless  statue  of  Amtalqa  from  Merawi,  the  obelisk  of  Atlanersa  from  Old 
Dongola,  and  the  altars  of  Atlanersa  and  Senkamanseken  found  by  Lepsius  at  Barkal. 
At  Barkal,  our  expedition  also  found  fragments  of  two  obelisks,  one  of  Atlanersa  and 
one  of  Senkamanseken,  and  an  altar  of  Atlanersa,  all  in  the  same  style.  Finally  there 
are  four  other  known  pieces,  a  large  grey  granite  statue,  probably  of  Atlanersa,  now  Ijing 
in  the  portico  of  temple  Barkal  700  (uncovered  by  Dr.  Budge),  the  two  large  grey  granite 
statues  on  the  Island  of  Argo,  and  the  unfinished  statue  in  the  grey  granite  quarry  at 
Tombos  (near  Kerma).  All  these  pieces,  including  the  Argo  and  Tombos  statues,  are 
certainly  from  the  same  Ethiopian  period  (not  Meroitic).  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  names  on  these  sculptures  include  evenj  name  in  the  list  from  no.  1  to  no.  7  and  no 
others.  The  stelae  of  Harsiotef  and  Nastasen  are  by  general  agreement  of  a  different 
style  and  a  later  date.  The  names  of  the  other  kings  found  at  Barkal  are  known  not 
from  hard  stone  monuments  but  from  inscriptions  on  sandstone  blocks  from  temples. 

b.  Atlanersa  and  Senkamanseken.  The  pylon  inscription  of  temple  700  at  Barkal 
(Lepsius  H)  as  copied  by  Cailliaud^  indicated  that  the  temple  had  been  dedicated  to 
Amon  by  Senkamanseken.  In  1916,  om*  expedition  excavated  this  temple,  and  found 
two  foundation  deposits,  one  under  each  of  the  back  corners  of  the  temple,  both  with 
metal,  stone,  and  faience  tablets  in  the  name  of  Atlanersa.  No  deposits  were  found 
under  any  of  the  corners  of  the  pylon  nor  anywhere  else  under  the  temple.  The  front  of 
the  pylon  has  a  portico,  added  probably  in  the  Meroitic  period.  Behind  the  pylon  the 
temple  consists  of  three  rooms  (702,  703,  and  704),  the  last  of  which  (704)  is  a  small 
sanctuary  of  the  Meroitic  period.     In  room  702  and  703,  the  columns  bore  the  name 

'H.  Schafer,  'Urkunden  der  alteren  Xthiopenkonige '  (Urk.  d.  agj-pt.  Altertums,  vol.  3,  pt.  1  and  2,  Leipzig, 
1905-1908). 

«  G.  A.  R[eisner],  '  Excavations  at  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia'  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts  bulletin,  vol.  15, 
no.  89,  Boston,  1917)  p.  28. 

'  F.  CaiUiaud,  Voyage  a  U6to6,  Paris,  1826  sq.,  vol.  3,  p.  203,  pi.  61. 
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of  Atlanersa,  and  in  703  and  704  were  five  stones  with  the  same  sort  of  inscriptions,  of 
which  two  contained  the  name  of  Atlanersa.  In  room  703  stood  a  large  granite  altar 
inscribed  in  the  name  of  Atlanersa,  but  with  the  name  of  Senkamanseken  subsequently 
inserted  on  the  edge  of  the  middle  field  on  one  face  of  the  altar.  The  temple  had  been 
partially  destroyed,  perhaps  more  than  once,  by  the  fall  of  rock  from  the  cliff  which  over- 
hangs it,  and  rebuilt.  It  is  clear  that  the  temple  was  completed  or  nearly  completed  by 
Atlanersa,  and  was  either  restored  after  a  fall  of  rock,  or  merely  finished  by  Senkamanseken. 
In  either  case,  Senkamanseken  came  to  the  throne  after  Atlanersa,  and  seems  from  the 
reverence  he  showed  for  Atlanersa  to  have  been  his  immediate  successor. 

c.  The  two  stelae  of  Aspalta.  One  of  the  two  stelae  set  up  by  Aspalta^  records  the 
circumstances  of  the  accession  of  Aspalta;  and  the  other,  the  induction  of  his  daughter 
in  the  office  of  priestess  of  Amon.  The  accession  stela,  dated  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  gave  the  names  of  the  king  his  father,  and  of  the  queen  his  mother,  and  also  the 
names  of  six  royal  ladies,  ancestresses  of  his  mother.  Unfortunately,  the  names  in  the 
cartouches  on  this  stela  have  all  been  maliciously  erased,  and  only  the  three  other  names 
of  Aspalta  preserved  in  the  opening  fines  of  the  inscription  prove  that  the  stela  was 
made  for  him.  The  other  points  of  interest  for  the  present  purpose  are  contained  in  Une 
18,  where  Aspalta  is  called  a  i|^  f|^||  "^5^  S  and  in  line  23,  which  reads: 
.^^p<£^^  —  l^  l^f^^j"^.  If  these  words  are  to  be  taken  literally, 
which  I  shaU  show  below  to  be  doubtful,  Aspalta  is  said  to  be  the  brother  of  a  former 
king,  presumably  his  immediate  predecessor. 

The  second  stela,  dated  in  the  third  year,  deals  with  the  appointment  of  Henut- 
takhabit  to  the  priesthood,  and  gives  several  interesting  genealogical  facts.  The 
mother  of  Aspalta  was  named  Nansalsa,  and  was  living  at  that  time  with  the  titles: 
i  li  "^  ^'^  ^  •  ^^^  daughter,  Madiqan,  also  fiving,  was  the  queen  of  her  brother 
Aspalta,  and  bore  the  titles:  ^l^^^.^'f"-  The  princess  appointed  to  be  priestess 
of  Amon  was  called  Henuttakhabit,  not  enclosed  in  a  cartouche,  but  bearing  the  titles: 
1|^^^.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  (  ^^"^^j  of  Madiqan,  and  succeeded  her 
mother  who  had  been  appointed  by  a  king  who  is  manifestly  the  same  as  Anlaman 
(Pyr.  VI  and  two  statues  at  Barkal).^  Now  if  the  phrase  ^^  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
the  only  king  who  can  be  the  brother  of  Henuttakhabit  is  Aspalta  (or  his  supposed 
brother,  his  predecessor,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing).     It  would  then  follow  that 


'Schafer,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  pt.  2,  p.  81  sqq.;   101  sqq. 

'  Compare  the  name  of  Nalma'aya  which  is  written  n-l  on  the  libation  bowl  and  on  the  shawwabtis,  and  i-n-l 
on  the  faience  plaques  of  the  foundation  deposits. 
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Henuttakhabit  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Madiqan  by  the  father  of  Aspalta,  and  thus 
both  sister  and  step-daughter  to  Aspalta;  that  Nansalsa  and  her  daughter  had  both  been 
wives  of  Aspalta's  father;  and  that  Aspalta  on  becoming  king  had  married  his  father's 
wife,  iMadiqan,  and  adopted  his  sister  Henuttakhabit.  ^Marriages  between  royal  brother 
and  sister  are  well  established,  and  very  complex  relationships  have  no  doubt  arisen;  but 
the  confusion  involved  in  making  Henuttakhabit  the  sister  of  her  father  is  more  than  my 
own  credulity  will  hvar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  term  |  is  taken  to  mean  simply 
"relative"  or  "peer",  and  the  term  ^|  to  mean  "member  of  the  royal  family,"  then 
Anlaman  was  the  husband  of  Nansalsa,  the  father  of  Aspalta  and  Madiqan,  and  ap- 
pointed his  daughter  Madiqan  to  the  priesthood;  Aspalta,  having  married  his  sister, 
the  priestess,  Madiqan,  succeeded  his  father,  Anlaman,  and  in  his  third  year  appointed 
Henuttakhabit,  the  daughter  of  himself  and  Madiqan,  to  succeed  her  mother,  Madiqan, 
as  priestess  of  Anion.  This  seems  to  me  the  only  consistent  and  common  sense  inter- 
pretation of  the  statements  contained  in  the  two  stelae. 

d.  The  stelae  of  Harsiotef  and  Nastasen.  The  stelae  of  Harsiotef  and  Nastasen 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  others  because  of  the  degeneration 
of  the  language.  The  stela  of  Harsiotef  is  dated  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  and  gives  the  names 
of  his  mother,  Thesmale  (^  ^  ^  |  ^  ^  ^  ™  (^->|^s>J),  and  his  queen,  Bathyly 


d  ^  ^  (J^M^MSl^-  ^^^  ^t^l^  °f  Nastasen,  dated  in  his  8th  year,  names  in 
the  same  way,  his  mother,  Palkha  '4  I  ^  "^  ^  ^  (°^^l])  -ind  his  queen  Sakh- 
makh  (^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^("©"^  ©]).     In  the  text,  Nastasen  mentions  three  earlier  kings. 


Aspalta,  Harsiotef,  and  Piankhalara  (J  ^^^(S^ISSI  '^^^  I  jf  (aft)  §  ^"^), 


thus  clearly  placing  these  kings  before  his  own  time.  He  also  mentions  fighting  with  a 
chief  whom  Prof.  Schafer  has  suggested  might  be  Cambyses,  though  the  context  points 
to  a  Sudanese  chief.- 

VII  (2).  The  forms  and  the  types  of  construction  of  the  pyramids.  As  stated 
in  §V,  all  the  royal  tombs  at  Nuri  are  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan.  Never- 
theless, certain  differences  in  form,  construction,  and  material  arrest  the  attention.  An 
examination  of  these  differences  results  in  the  division  of  the  pjTamids  into  four  groups, 
which  are  indicated  throughout  this  report  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  and  d.  This  grouping 
is  borne  out  by  the  objects  found  in  and  about  the  pyramids  as  well  as  by  other  evidences, 
and  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  importance  for  the  chronological  order  of  the  pyra- 
mids. In  discussing  these  groups,  the  principle  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  line  of 
technical  development  is  always  to  be  sought  in  the  large  tombs.  The  small  pyramids 
of  the  kings  were  built  after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  are  as  a  rule  on  sites  which  would 
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not  take  a  large  pyramid.  They  are  cheaply  constructed,  almost  always  of  local  stone, 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  show  all  the  fine  technical  characteristics  of  the  groups 
to  which  they  belong.  The  small  pyramids  of  the  queens,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been 
built  during  the  reign  of  the  king  concerned  in  their  welfare,  usually  reproduce  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  larger  pyramids.  In  the  queens'  pyramids  of  the  two  earlier  groups,  how- 
ever, a  certain  retardation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  adoption  of  the  technical  devices  of 
the  large  pjTamids.  Thus,  the  queen's  pyramid  no.  XXII  is  of  the  type  of  group  a, 
but  it  was  built  by  the  first  king  of  group  6;  while  pyramid  no.  XXIV  (Queen  Nansalsa), 
which  was  the  first  queen's  pyramid  of  type  b,  was  built  by  the  second  king  of  group  b 
(Aspalta). 

Table  A  gives  the  chief  facts  attached  to  each  of  the  pyramids  from  no.  I  to  no.  XX. 


TABLE 

A,  1 

Pyr. 

Height 

Level, 

Level, 

Pyr. 

PjT. 

size, 

Pyr. 

Course 

Width 

course, 

Casing 

Core 

base, 

cham. 

No. 

no. 

type 

cm. 

angle 

angle 

stepping 

average 

stone 

stone 

pyr. 

floor 

1. 

I. 

a 

5169 

69° 

72° 

2-3 

47- 

gy-w. 

y-br. 

-fl099 

+70 

2. 

XX. 

a 

1209 

2-3 

48 

y-br. 

y-br. 

-f-1095 

+420 

4. 

III. 

a 

2759 

66° 

69° 

2-3 

48 

gy-w. 

y-br. 

-1-1122 

+335 

5. 

VI. 

b 

2820 

60° 

64° 

3-6 

44 

gy-db. 

y-br. 

-M370 

+532 

6. 

VIII. 

b 

2781 

63° 

73° 

8-9 

42 

pink 

y-br.& 
conglo. 

-1-1.325 

+538 

7. 

IX. 

b 

2774 

6-9 

38 

drab 

conglo. 

+  1340 

+453 

8. 

V. 

b 

2778 

6-9 

37 

drab 

conglo. 

-1-1405 

+476 

9. 

XVIII. 

b 

1068 

6-8 

37 

drab 

conglo. 

-1-1310 

+426 

10. 

X. 

c 

2824 

60° 

72° 

8-10 

35 

red 

conglo 

-hl370 

+614 

11. 

VII. 

c 

2772 

60° 

67° 

8-9 

37 

red 

conglo. 

-1-1335 

+470 

(apex  ca. 

45°) 

12. 

11,1. 

c 

2801 

red. 

conglo. 

+  12.30 

11,2. 

c 

2667 

60° 

72° 

8-9 

33 

red 

conglo. 

+  1132 

+340- 

13. 

IV. 

c 

2696 

8-9 

35(?) 

red 

conglo. 

+  1195 

+340 

14. 

XIX. 

b 

973 

5-7 

25-33 

drab 

conglo. 

+  1290 

+670 

15. 

XI. 

d 

2681 

64° 

70° 

8-9 

38 

red-)-w. 

conglo. 

+  1250 

+548 

16. 

XVI. 

d 

1210 

31 

red 

rubbish 

+  1250 

+475 

17. 

XII,  1. 

d 

2671 

62° 

70° 

8-10 

42 

red 

+  1230 

+  (?) 

XII,  2. 

d 

3251 

8-9 

39 

red+w. 

conglo. 

+  1191 

+304 

18. 

XVII. 

b 

1252 

32 

drab 

rubbish 

+  1215 

+565 

19. 

XIII. 

d 

2687 

39 

red 

conglo. 

+  1066 

+235 

20. 

XIV. 

d 

2664 

34 

red 

conglo. 

+  967 

+  140(?) 

21. 

XV. 

d 

2634 

37? 

red 

conglo. 

+  1035 

+  117 
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Pyramid  type  a  =  no  plinth  course. 
"  "     6  =  plinth  course. 

"  "     c  =  plinth  course,  multiple  casiiij;,  peculiar  bonding  (except  X). 

"  "     </  =  same  as  c,  but  more  careless  construction. 

The  y-br:  (j-ellowish  brown)  stone,  the  drab  stone,  and  the  grey  conglomerate  are  from  adjacent  quarries. 
The  gy-w.  (greyish  white)  stone,  the  gy-db.  (grey  drab)  stone,  and  the  red  stone  are  from  distant  quarries.  The 
abbreviation  rcd+w.  (red  and  white)  denotes  the  use  of  red  stone  with  a  minor  proportion  of  greyish  white  stone 
taken  apparently  from  Pyr.  I  and  other  early  pyramids. 

The  "level,  Ijase"  denotes  the  top  of  the  foundation  platform. 

The  angles  and  other  details  were  not  determinable  in  some  of  the  pyramids,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  casing 
on  the  front. 


TABLE 

A,  2 

Pvr. 

Type 

Type 

Size  room 

Thickness, 

Width 

Type  burial 

Type  of 

No. 

no.      enclosure 

chapel 

chapel 

walls 

niche 

Size  pylon 

chambers 

door-block 

1. 

I. 

•^ 

9 

9 

9 

9 

abnormal 

outside 

rough 

2 

XX. 

a 

plain 

320X209 

SO 

64 

a,  two 

it 

it 

4. 

III. 

a 

It 

393X225 

90 

59 

a-b,  three 

it 

It 

5. 

VI. 

b 

pylon 

745X332 

124 

149 

1071X298 

a-b,  three 

tt 

II 

6. 

VIII. 

h 

plain 

343X268 

SO 

82 

b,  three 

it 

II 

7. 

IX. 

h 

u 

36SX231 

71 

83 

b,  three 

u 

II 

S. 

V. 

h-c 

it 

341X133 

110 

69 

b,  three 

tt 

u 

9. 

XVIII. 

b-c 

It 

307X 135 

lis 

62 

b-c,  three 

inside, 

I( 

10. 

X. 

b-c 

it 

...X247 

76-77 

82 

c,  three 

outside 

II 

11. 

VII. 

b-c 

it 

477X250 

S3 

80 

c,  three 

a 

II 

12. 

II,  1. 

c-d 

pylon 

.385X287 

90  ± 

81 

763X125 

c,  three 

a 

I( 

11,2. 
IV. 

c-d 
c-d 

tt 
it 

405X268 

110 

71 

771X125 

c,  three 

13. 

tt 

II 

14. 

XIX. 

a 

plain 

200X145 

80 

66 

c,  three 

inside, 

II 

15. 

XI. 

c-d 

pylon 

400X270 

110 

66 

762X125 

d,  three 

outside 

fine 

16. 

XVI. 

a 

plain 

250X176 

82 

57 

(/,  three 

ti 

rubble 

17. 

XII. 

d 

pylon 

369X256 

112 

67 

766X140 

d,  three 

inside. 

fine 

18. 

XVII. 

a-x 

plain 

296X194 

94 

62 

d,  two 

it 

II 

19. 

XIII. 

d 

pylon 

.356X261 

112-115 

74 

? 

d,  three 

i( 

II 

20. 

XIV. 

d 

it 

9 

9 

? 

9 

d,  three 

« 

II 

21. 

XV. 

d 

it 

400X255 

115 

90 

767X136 

d,  three 

It 

II 

Enclosure 

type 

a  =  simpl 

e  rectangle. 

"  "  b  —  with  reentrant  angle  and  deep  front  projection. 

"  "  b-c  =  6  with  shallow  front  projection. 

"  "  c-d  =  b-c  with  wide  walls,  more  distant  from  pyramid. 

"  "  d  =  c-d  with  still  more  shallow  front  projection. 
Burial   chambers,  type      a  =  with  rabbeted  doorwajs  and  steps  from  room  to  room. 

"  "  "    a-b  =  with  rabbeted  doorways  and  characteristic  forms  of  three  chambers. 

"  "  "        b  =  a-b  without  rabbeted  doorway. 

"  "  "    b-c  =  b  with  room  B  unfinished  (approximating  c). 

"  "  "        c  =  form  with  loss  of  characteristic  shape  of  room  B. 

"  "  "        d  =  c,  with  lowering  of  roofs,  slight  increase  in  size,  etc. 
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The  characteristics  of  the  pyramids  of  group  a  are:  (1)  the  unusual  height,  rela- 
tively speaking,  of  the  courses,  and  the  general  solidity  of  the  construction;  (2)  the  narrow 
stepping  of  the  courses;  (3)  the  absence  of  a  phnth  course;  (4)  the  use  of  greyish-white 
or  of  yellowish-brown  sandstone  in  the  casing  and  of  yellowish-brown  sandstone  in  the 
core;  (5)  the  rectangular  form  of  the  enclosing  wall.  The  chapels  as  far  as  preserved 
are  of  the  plain,  single-chamber  type.  The  underground  chambers  are  characterized 
by  rabbeted  doorways  and  steps  from  chamber  to  chamber.  These  features  (except 
the  rabbeted  doorways)  are  all  observable  in  the  pyramids  of  the  queens  of  the  same 
group.  In  Pyr.  Ill,  the  three-room  type  of  burial  place  is  introduced,  and  takes  the  form 
(see  fig.  8)  which  prevailed  with  shght  changes  in  the  pyramids  of  group  b. 

Pyr.  I  was,  owing  to  its  size,  anomalous  in  many  ways,  but  certain  minor  features  indi- 
cated a  closer  connection  with  III  than  with  any  pyramid  of  group  b.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  long  space  between  the  stair  and  the  doorway,  and  the  line  of  large 
hieroglyphics  along  each  side  of  the  actual  burial  room  just  above  the  spring  of  the  vault. 

The  characteristic  features  of  group  b  are:  (1)  the  introduction  of  a  vertical  course 
(plinth  course)  between  the  foundation-platform  and  the  pyramid  itself;  (2)  the  decrease 
in  the  height  of  the  courses;  (3)  the  increase  in  the  width  of  the  stepping;  (4)  the  use 
of  a  different  stone  in  the  casing, —  grey-drab  in  VI,  pink  in  VIII,  and  a  local  drab  stone 
in  the  others;  (5)  the  increasing  use  of  the  local  grey  conglomerate  with  the  yellow-brown 
sandstone  in  the  core,  or  in  other  words  a  deterioration  of  the  core  structure;  (6) 
the  reentrant  form  of  the  enclosing  wall.  The  chapel  of  VI,  an  exceptionally  well  built 
pyramid,  has  a  pylon  chapel  of  large  size,  but  all  the  others  have  the  plain  chapel  of  group  a. 
The  underground  chambers  follow  the  form  estabUshed  by  III,  but  the  passages  from 
chamber  to  chamber  are  shorter  and  the  rabbeting  of  the  doorway  is  omitted  except  in  VI. 

The  pyramids  of  group  b,  except  Pyr.  XVIII,  present  one  common  feature  which 
was  found  in  no  other  pyramid  except  the  tomb  of  a  contemporaneous  queen  (Pyr.  XXII, 
dated  to  time  of  Anlaman).  This  feature  was  the  deposition  of  a  bronze  tray  on  the  floor 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  after  the  chambers  were  blocked  up. 

A  progressive  deterioration  of  the  structure  of  the  pyramids  of  group  b  is  observable 
in  the  order  of  the  list:   VI,  VIII,  IX,  V. 

The  features  of  group  c  include  the  phnth  course  and  the  wide  stepping  of  group  b, 
but  add  as  special  characteristics:  (1)  a  multiple-layer  casing  of  red  sandstone;  (2)  a 
deteriorated  core  structure  of  grey  conglomerate  and  schist  with  pockets  of  rubbish; 
(3)  a  pecuUar  bonding  (two  stretchers  and  a  header)  of  the  face  of  the  casing  of  VII,  II, 
and  IV,  but  not  of  X.  The  enclosure  wall  is  of  the  reentrant  type  and  follows  the 
shallow-front  form  introduced  by  V.  Pyrs.  II  and  IV  have  this  same  type  of  enclo- 
sure, but  with  wider  walls  like  Pyr.  XI  of  group  d.     The  chapels  of  X  and  VII  are  plain 
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like  those  of  groups  a  and  />,  l)ut  the  chapels  of  II  and  IV  have  pylons  of  the  type 
of  Pyr.  XI  of  group  d  and  all  sul)sequent  large  pyramids  of  both  the  Ethiopian  and  the 
Meroitic  periods.  The  underground  chambers  of  the  pyramids  of  group  c  have  lost  the 
characteristic  distinctions  of  form,  especially  the  wide  form  of  room  B.  Those  of  Pyr.  X 
are  about  the  same  size  as  the  underground  chambers  of  the  pyramids  of  group  h,  but 
the  chambers  of  the  other  three  are  of  unusual  size  like  those  of  Pyrs.  XI  and  XII. 

The  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  pyramids  which  according  to  my  list  takes  place 
in  Pyr.  II,  2,  and  is  followed  by  all  succeeding  pyramids  is  worthy  of  attention.  Pyr.  I,  1, 
was  built  on  the  "northern"  slope  of  the  "northern"  ridge  partly  on  a  hard  but  deep  gravel 
bank,  and  was  apparently  completed,  including  the  chapel,  when  the  masonry  seems  to 
have  developed  structural  weakness  owing  to  the  settUng  of  the  foundations  on  the  "north- 
ern" side.  At  any  rate,  the  pyramid,  except  the  chapel,  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  with 
its  foundations  carried  down  to  rock.  There  is  a  bank  of  gravel  and  debris  thrown  out 
to  the  "north"  from  this  excavation  of  a  deeper  foundation  trench.  Perhaps  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  sacrificial  foundation  deposits  under  the  four  corners  of  the  earlier  pyramid, 
the  outer  row  of  stones  of  the  foundation  platform  of  II,  1,  was  left  undisturbed.  No 
deposits  were  placed  under  II,  2.  The  new  foundation  trench  was  sunk  just  inside  the 
outer  row  of  stones  of  the  old  platform,  with  the  result  that  the  second  pyramid,  II,  2, 
was  smaller  than  the  first  pyramid  by  about  130  cm.  The  pjTamids  previous  to  II,  2, 
including  II,  1,  measure  2800  ±  30  cm.,  but  P>t.  II,  2  and  all  the  large  pyramids  there- 
after measure  2667  ±  30  cm.  (^\ith  the  exception  of  course  of  XII,  2). 

The  pjTamids  of  group  d  are  not  so  uniform  in  their  details,  and  have  no  such  clearly 
marked  characteristics  as  the  other  groups.  In  general,  they  follow  the  type  set  by  Pyrs. 
II,  2  and  IV.  Yet  the  whole  group  is  marked  by  a  certain  carelessness  of  execution  both 
in  course-work  and  in  bonding,  and  Pyrs.  XI  and  XII  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  whitish- 
grey  stones  mixed  ^xith  the  red.  The  enclosing  walls  of  XII,  XIII,  and  XV  have  a  still 
shallower  front  projection.  The  most  characteristic  inark  of  all  these  pyramids  of  group  d 
is  the  excellent  construction  of  the  door-block  of  the  u&derground  chambers.  In  all  the 
preceding  large  pyramids,  the  door-block  was  a  roughly  built  wall  of  undressed  stones 
on  the  outside  of  the  doorway.  In  XI-XV,  the  door-block  was  a  neatly  built  wall  of 
squared  stones  dressed  on  the  stairway  side.  In  XI,  the  door-block  was  outside  the  door- 
way, but  in  the  others  it  was  between  the  jambs,  flush  ^\'ith  the  face  of  the  doorway. 

Pyr.  XII  was  built  as  a  pyramid  of  the  usual  size  (2GG7  =t=  30  cm.)  but  was  after- 
wards enlarged  by  adding  about  190  cm.  of  masonry  all  around  the  outside. 

The  large  pj-ramids  of  group  d  are  all  on  the  "southern"  part  of  the  "western"  ridge 
or  on  the  "southern"  knoll  just  behind.  The  ground  is  low,  founded  on  bad  rock,  and 
these  faults  of  the  site  increase  towards  the  "south."     The  roofs  of  the  underground 
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chambers  of  all  except  XI  had  partially  collapsed.  In  XI,  we  were  able  to  clear  all  three 
rooms,  and  found  their  form  a  slight  exaggeration  of  that  presented  by  Pyr.  IV  of  group  c. 
As  far  as  could  be  seen  the  underground  chambers  of  the  others  were  not  essentially  differ- 
ent. But  in  XII  we  reached  only  the  entrance  to  room  C  and  saw  the  bottom  of  the 
pyramid  showing  through  the  hole  in  the  fallen  roof.  In  XIII  and  XV,  we  cleared  room  A, 
but  the  roof  of  B  had  fallen  in  both  pyramids.  In  XIV,  we  descended  through  the  col- 
lapsed roof  of  A,  and  were  stopped  by  water  at  about  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  doorway. 
The  rock  all  over  this  area  is  a  water-soaked  and  fissured  schist.  For  the  small  pyramids 
of  this  group,  see  paragraph  VII  (5)  below. 

The  four  groups  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  are  so  clearly  marked,  each  with  its  own  character- 
istics, that  the  small  pyramids  of  queens  have  without  difficulty  been  assigned  to  the 
different  groups.  Thus  Pyrs.  XXXV,  XXXVI,  XXI,  XLI,  XXII,  and  XXIII  have 
the  characteristic  marks  of  group  a;  Pyrs.  XXXVIII,  XXIV,  XXVII,  XXVI,  XXV,  and 
XXVIII,  those  of  group  b;  Pyrs.  XXX  and  XXIX,  those  of  group  c;  and  XXXI-XXXIII, 
XLrV,  and  XLVIII,  those  of  group  d.  The  significance  of  these  similarities  is  confirmed 
by  the  known  connection  of  three  of  the  queens  of  group  b  (Nansalsa,  Madiqan,  and 
Henuttakhabit)  with  kings  of  the  same  group,  and  by  the  connection  of  the  one  identified 
queen  (Bathyly)  of  group  d  with  a  king  of  that  group  (Harsiotef). 

The  presence  of  the  pyramid  of  Tirhaqa  in  group  a,  of  that  of  Aspalta  in  group  6, 
and  of  those  of  Harsiotef,  Piankhalara,  and  Nastasen  in  group  d,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  order  of  these  three  groups.  A  consideration  of  the  pyramids  of  group  c  estab- 
hsl^es  that  the  form  and  the  structure  of  these  pj-ramids  were  based  on  the  form  and  the 
structiu"e  of  the  pyramids  of  group  b,  and  that  the  masons  of  group  c  developed  certain 
forms  which  were  used  by  the  masons  of  group  d.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that 
group  c  intervenes  between  groups  b  and  d,  and  that  the  order  of  the  four  groups  is  with- 
out any  doubt  whatever:   a,  b,  c,  d. 

VII  (3).  The  series  of  objects  found.  The  plundered  condition  of  all  the  pyramids 
and  the  inaccessibihty  of  the  underground  chambers  of  XII  to  XV,  deprived  us  of  the 
complete  series  of  objects  which  one  would  like  to  have  for  comparison.  Nevertheless, 
several  nearly  complete  series,  and  several  short  series  which  suffice  for  the  purpose,  were 
found.  The  most  important  are:  (a)  shawwabti-figures;  (b)  canopic  jars;  (c)  alabaster 
vessels;    (d)  ornaments;    (e)  stelae,  altars,  and  inscribed  stones. 

a.  Shawwabti-figures.  The  series  of  shawwabti-figures  proved  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  classes  of  objects.  The  only  figures  lacking  from  the  Ust  are  those 
from  XVI,  XIII,  and  XIV.  The  figures  found  in  pyramid  I  were  all  of  stone;  those  in 
Pyr.  Ill,  both  of  stone  and  faience;  but  in  all  the  rest,  only  faience  figures  were  found. 
Thus  except  for  the  one  tomb  whose  chronological  position  is  beyond  dispute,  the 
series  consists  of  figures  made  of  the  same  material. 
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Pyr. 
no. 


Name 


I.  Tirhaqa. 

(1000+) 


XX. 


III. 


VI. 


Tanutaman. 
(250+) 

Senkamanseken. 
(300+  .stone) 


(ca.  35) 

(ca.  450) 
(ca.  400) 


Aniaman. 
(ca.  12) 
(270+) 


VIII.  Aspalta. 

IX.  Amtalqa. 
V.  Maleneqcn. 
XVIII.  Nalma'aya. 


Type  of  shawwiiliti 
I      1  a.    Koyal     hcailtlress,     hands 
opposite,  wliip  and  crook. 

I  2  a.   Same,  witli  hands  cr()sse<l. 

II  lb.    Bulging  headdress,  hands 

opposite,    two    hoes    and 
two  cords. 

II  2  b.    Same,  witli  liands  crossed. 

III  2  e.    Lappet-wig,  hands  crossed, 

one  hoe,  one  cord,  pilaster. 

I  4  a.  Ro\al  headdress,  with  two 
uraei,  hands  opposite  in 
unnatural  position,  whip 
and  crook. 

I  4  d.    Same  with  two  hoes  and 

one  cord. 

II  4  d.    Bulging    headdress,    with 

two  uraei,  hands  opposite 
in  unnatural  position,  two 
hoes  and  one  cord. 
■    I     4  a.   As  I  4  a  stone. 

I     4  d.    As  I  4  d  stone. 

III  2  e.    Lappet-wig,  hands  crossed, 

one  hoe,  one  cord,  pilaster. 

I  la.  Royal  headdress,  hands 
opposite,  whip  and  crook. 

I  1  d.  Same,  with  two  hoes  and 
one  cord. 

*  I      3d.    Royal     headdress,     right 

hand  higher  than  left,  two 
hoes  and  one  cord. 

*  I      3d.    Same. 

*  I      3  (1.    Same. 

**  I      3  (1.    Similar,     headdress     with 
pleats  indicated. 
Ill  3  d.    Lappet-wig,  hands  as  I  3  d, 
but  no  pilaster. 


Technique  Material         Size 

Hand  made.       Stone.        25-40 


"  "  17-CO 

Half-molded  Faience,  14-16 

hand  finished,  mat.  a. 

Hand  made.  Stone.  16-24 


Hand-cut. 

Faience, 
mat.  b. 

28  =t 

U              11 

It 

U 

a           f( 

Faience, 
mat.  a. 

15-17 

a           a 

Faience, 
mat.  b. 

25-28 

Netaklabataman.       *  I     3  d.    As  above. 


"        "  Faience,     16-17 

mat.  b-c. 
Half-molded,  "  ca.  12 

hand  finished. 

Hand-cut.  Faience,    25-26 

mat.  c. 


\ll.  Karkanian. 


*I     3d. 
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Pyr. 

no. 

Name 

Type  of  shaww4bti 

II. 

Astabarqaman. 

*I 

3d. 

As  above. 

IV. 

Saasheriqa. 

*I 

3d. 

a          a 

XIX. 

Nasakhma. 

**I 

3d. 

Very  small. 

XI. 

Malewiyabaman. 

*I 

3d. 

Cylindrical,  Different  in 
scription. 

XII. 

Amanherinutarik. 

tl 

3e? 

Differs  from  I  3  d,  in  omit- 
ting one  of  the  hoes. 

XVII. 

Baskakeren. 

tl 

3  e. 

Omits  one  hoe. 

XV. 

Nastasen. 

tl 

3e. 

Omits  one  hoe,  has  basket 

G.  A. 

Reisner 

Technique 

Material 

Size 

Hand-cut. 

Faience 
mat.  c. 

2.5-26 

«        « 

(( 

« 

Half-molded. 

ti 

ca.  12 

Hand-cut. 

Mat.  d. 

25-26 

"        "  "  ca.  20 

"        "  Mat.  e.      ca.  13 

[alf-molded  "  ca.  12 

in  front.  (?). 

*  Traditional  type,  large  form.  **  Traditional  type,  small  form, 

t  Traditional  type,  as  modified  in  the  late  period. 

Except  for  the  figures  of  Pyr.  VI,  all  the  shawwabtis  of  the  pyramids  of  groups  b,  c, 
and  d  are  of  one  general  type,  which  has  the  royal  pleated  headdress  with  uraeus,  pig-tail 
queue,  and  the  divine  beard.  The  hands,  uncrossed,  are  on  the  breast,  the  right  being 
above  the  left  and  holding  a  hoe.  The  left  hand  holds  a  hoe  and  a  basket-cord,  while 
on  the  back  of  the  left  shoulder  is  a  basket.  None  of  these  figures  has  a  pilaster  down 
the  back.  This  traditional  type  is  called  type  I  3  d.  The  older  figures,  found  in 
Pyr.  I,  XX,  III,  and  VI,  present  a  greater  variety  of  forms,  grouped  about  three  types 
of  headdress:  type  I  with  royal  pleated  headdress  as  described  above;  type  II  with  a 
bulging  headdress,  uraeus,  and  broad  queue;  type  III  with  a  lappet  wig,  no  lu-aeus,  and 
pilaster  down  the  back.  The  hands  are  represented  in  four  different  positions:  (1)  oppo- 
site each  other  on  the  breast;  (2)  crossed  on  breasts  right  over  left;  (3)  not  crossed  but 
right  higher  than  left  (as  in  the  later  type) ;  (4)  opposite,  but  right  on  left  side  and  vice 
versa  (physically  an  impossible  position).  The  symbols  held  in  the  hands  also  vary: 
(a)  whip  on  front  of  right  shoulder,  crookstaff  on  front  of  left,  each  held  by  the  nearer 
hand;  (b)  hoe  and  basket-cord  in  each  hand,  with  two  baskets  on  the  back;  (c)  same 
as  (b),  but  with  J  ^^  right  and  S?  in  left  partly  covering  hoes  and  cords;  (d)  hoe 
in  each  hand  and  basket-cord  in  left,  held  by  nearer  hand;  (e)  hoe  on  left  shoulder  and 
cord  over  right  shoulder,  held  by  nearer  hand. 

The  stone  figures  of  pjTamid  I  (Tirhaqa)  show  both  the  pleated  headdress  (type  I) 
and  the  bulging  wig  (type  II).     The  figures  of  type  I  always  have  the  whip  and  crook,  while 
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those  of  type  II  always  have  the  two  hoes  and  two  baskets.  A  few  of  type  II  have  the 
two  special  symbols  (type  II  2  c  —  examples  rare) .  The  hands  of  both  types  are  either 
opposite  or  crossed  (types  1  and  2) .  The  inscription  is  the  same  on  all  types.  No  faience 
figures  were  found. 

The  figures  from  Pyr.  XX  (Tanutaman)  are  all  of  faience,  a  good,  fine  white  paste 
with  a  faint  grey  center  in  the  break,  water-worn  glaze,  and  faded  blue-green  color.  There 
were  originally  over  250  examples,  but  only  7  were  unbroken.  The  type  is  III  2  e, —  that 
is,  lappet-wig  without  uraeus,  hands  crossed,  hoe  in  right  and  cord  in  left,  with  basis  and 
pilaster.  None  of  them  was  inscribed  either  with  the  point  or  with  ink.  The  figures 
have  been  half  molded  (fronts)  with  knife-dressed  backs  and  hand-cut  details  (sometimes 
omitted).  This  type,  which  is  that  of  the  early  Egyptian  renaissance,  occurred  at  Nuri 
only  in  Pyrs.  XX,  III,  and  the  queens'  pjTamids  XXII  and  XLI,  all  belonging  to  group  a. 

Unfortunately,  the  figures  of  Atlanersa  are  not  available  for  comparison,  as  the  pyra- 
mid has  not  yet  been  found.  But  I  fear  that  it  is  a  small  pyramid,  like  XX,  and  will  yield 
only  small  figures  of  the  same  type  (III  2  e).  The  fact  that  the  stone  figures  of  Pyr.  Ill 
differ  so  greatly  from  those  of  Pyr.  I  points  to  a  break  in  the  tradition. 

The  figures  of  pyramid  III  (Senkamanseken)  are  of  both  serpentine  and  faience. 
All  three  forms  of  headdress  are  represented,  but  the  figures  with  lappet- wig  (type  III) 
may  form  a  group  by  themselves.  Leaving  these  for  the  moment,  the  others,  both  stone 
and  faience,  have  certain  common  characteristics:  the  hands  are  always  in  the  same 
position,  the  unnatural  crossed  position  with  the  hands  opposite  (type  4) ;  in  the  hands 
are  either  the  whip  and  crook  (type  a)  or  two  hoes  and  one  cord  (type  d).  The  stone 
figures  show  the  main  types  of  Tirhaqa,  type  I  with  the  royal  headdress  and  type  II  with 
the  bulging  wig,  but  both  with  the  double  uraeus.  This  is  the  last  occurrence  of  the  bulg- 
ing wig  among  the  kings'  shawwabti-figures  at  Niiri.  The  faience  figures  show  only 
type  I  with  the  royal  headdress  with  double  uraeus.  The  faience  figures  are  large  (ca. 
28  cm.),  hand-cut,  of  a  softish  white  paste  of  fine  consistency  with  a  good  glaze  (water- 
worn)  and  a  blue  or  blue-green  color.  In  form,  size,  material,  and  technique,  these  large 
faience  figures  are  the  earliest  predecessors  yet  found  of  the  traditional  form  estabUshed 
by  Aspalta  and  followed  by  the  succeeding  kings;  but  the  figures  of  VI  intervene. 

The  remaining  group  of  faience  figures  of  type  III  2  e  consists  of  small  shawwabtis 
of  the  finest  work  found  at  Nuri.  The  material  is  a  hard  paste  with  a  bluish-grey  fracture. 
The  glaze  is  heavy  and  of  a  light  blue  color.  The  figures  are  hand-cut,  not  molded  like 
the  same  type  in  XX  and  the  corresponding  queen's  type  found  in  XLI  and  XXII,  and 
were  made  by  at  least  two  different  workmen.  This  type  was  found  only  in  the  kings' 
pyramids  XX  and  III,  but  some  small  figures  in  XVHI  reverted  to  the  lappet-wig  with- 
out taking  any  other  features  of  the  type. 
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The  figures  found  in  Pyr.  VI  (Anlaman)  are  of  the  two  types  found  among  the  large 
faience  figures  of  Pyr.  III.  Both  have  the  royal  headdress  with  one  iiraeus.  One  has 
the  whip  and  crook  (type  I  1  a),  and  the  other  two  hoes  and  a  basket  (type  lid).  The 
whip  and  crook  type  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  other  type.  In  both  types, 
the  hands  are  opposite  as  in  the  Tirhaqa  figiires  and  the  figures  have  been  made  espe- 
cially broad,  apparently  to  render  this  position  possible.  These  figures  are  all  hand-cut 
and  by  at  least  two  different  workmen.  One  of  these  appears  to  be  the  artisan  who  made 
some  of  the  figures  of  Nansalsa  and  Madiqan,  and  is  called  by  me  the  craftsman  of 
Aspalta.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  of  the  queens  of  the  time  of  Aspalta  all  have 
the  hands  opposite,  Uke  the  figures  of  Anlaman.  Unlike  the  figures  of  Tirhaqa,  all  these 
later  figures  with  the  hands  opposite  have  been  made  wide  to  admit  this  position  of  the 
hands. 

The  figures  from  VIII  fix  the  type  (I  3  d),  which  persisted  in  the  figures  of  IX,  V,  VII, 
II,  IV,  and  XI ;  which  appeared  with  slight  modifications  in  the  poor  figures  of  XVIII  and 
XIX,  and  which  was  manifestly  the  traditional  form  aimed  at  by  the  crude  figures  from 
XII,  XVII,  and  XV.  This  type  was  based  directly  on  type  I  1  d  of  Anlaman  (royal  head- 
dress with  single  m-aeus,  and  with  two  hoes  and  one  basket).  The  only  difference  is  in 
the  position  of  the  hands.  The  figures  of  Aspalta  have  the  right  hand  higher  than  the 
left  (type  3),  a  position  better  adapted  to  the  narrow  form  of  the  figure  now  introduced. 

The  changes  in  the  traditional  type  (I  3  d)  presented  by  the  figures  from  IX  and  V 
are  very  small,  and  yet  in  both  form  and  material  the  figiu^es  of  IX  show  a  perceptible 
deterioration  from  those  of  VIII,  while  those  of  V  show  a  similar  deterioration  from  those 
of  IX.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  queens'  figures  of  the  same  period  (Madiqan, 
Amantakaya,  Henuttakhabit)  suffer  from  the  same  loss  of  skill  as  the  kings'  figures,  but 
in  a  more  marked  degree.  All  these  figures  are  clearly  the  work  of  successive  sets  of 
workmen,  who  carried  on  with  sUght  modifications  the  same  traditions  of  form,  material, 
and  technique.  The  figures  of  X,  VII,  II,  and  IV  form  a  group  which  attempts  to  main- 
tain the  same  traditions  but  manifestly  with  less  success.  The  difference  between  these 
later  figures  and  the  figures  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  tradition  is  perceptibly  greater  than 
that  between  the  members  of  the  same  group.  In  other  words  there  is  a  notable  break 
in  the  tradition  between  group  b  (VIII,  IX,  V)  and  group  c  (X,  VII,  II,  IV).  The  obvious 
explanation  is  that  one  of  the  small  pyramids  comes  between,  and  Pyr.  XVIII  (Nalma'aya), 
shown  by  its  position  to  be  earher  than  VII,  and  by  the  finding  of  the  silver  bowl  to  be 
earher  than  X,  is  the  only  pyramid  which  can  come  in  question. 

The  figures  of  Nalma'aya  (XVIII),  which  are  thus  inferred  to  break  the  tradition 
between  V  and  X,  show  the  type  I  3  d  carried  out  in  a  smaller,  poorer  form,  and  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  type.     There  were  only  about  15  examples  of  each  of  the  two  sets  of  figiu-es. 
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The  figures  of  type  I  3  d  were  larger  than  the  others,  about  16  -17  cm.  high,  were  hand-cut 
as  usual,  and  faithful  reproductions  of  the  traditional  type  except  that  the  pleats  were 
marked  on  the  headdress  and  the  inscription  was  a  single  line  down  the  front.  The  smaller 
figures,  about  12  cm.  high,  were  half  molded  in  front  but  had  flat  backs  trimmed  with  a 
knife  and  without  details.  The  type  is  unique,  and  may  be  described  as  III  3  d,  being 
the  traditional  type  modified  by  adding  the  older  lappet-wig.  The  material  was  much 
the  same  in  both  sets,  but  owing  to  the  softer  baking  appeared  worse  in  the  larger  figures, 
as  a  poor,  soft,  drab  paste.  The  glaze  was  gone  and  the  color  faded,  but  more  on  the 
softer  large  figures  than  on  the  hard-baked  small  ones.  The  larger  figures  are  the  best 
in  form  of  all  the  shawwabtis  found  in  the  small  pyramids  after  XX. 

The  figures  of  pyramids  X,  VII,  II,  and  IV  all  maintain  the  traditional  type  estab- 
Hshed  by  Aspalta;  those  of  X  approach  nearest  to  the  form  of  the  older  figures  and 
those  of  IV  depart  farthest  from  it.  The  faces  of  the  figures  from  IV  have  a  curious 
resemblance  to  those  of  XI.  Each  of  these  sets  of  figures  was  made  by  a  different  work- 
man or  group  of  workmen.  The  material  of  the  figures  from  X  is  better,  more  Uke  the  older 
white  paste  with  a  grey  break.  That  of  the  others  is  much  the  same,  a  coarse  drab  paste, 
but  is  better  baked  in  the  figures  from  IV. 

The  inscriptions  of  all  the  shawwabtis  of  group  c  use  the  formula  of  the  figures 
of  group  b;  but  the  forms  of  the  signs  and  the  spelling  differ  in  such  a  way  that  the 
figures  of  group  c  are  sharply  marked  from  those  of  b.  The  following  will  illustrate  the 
differences :  — 


Group  b: 


lis 

nmzn 


Group  c: 


D 


lis 


n 


C-IS'^) 


1 1 1 


u 


III 


II 


The  inscriptions  are  also  much  more  carelessly  written,  and  those  of  the  figures  from  VII 
and  IV  have  a  decided  hieratic  tinge.  The  general  poorness  of  the  figures  from  VII  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  king  died  suddenly,  a  conclusion  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
pyramid  was  finished  as  a  bent  pyramid. 

On  the  whole,  the  comparison  of  the  figures  from  these  four  pyramids  indicates  that 
those  of  X  are  the  earhest  and  those  of  IV  the  latest,  and  suggests  the  order:  X,  VII,  II,  IV. 

The  figures  from  the  pyramids  of  group  c  were  the  last  to  retain  the  old  sha\\'wabti 
formula,  but  the  form  of  the  traditional  type,  I  3  d,  was  still  maintained.  The  only 
group  of  large  figures  of  later  times  comes  from  Pyr.  XL     These  have  a  long  text,  begin- 

ning:     ^  Jl  i'^CWgDiS  ^  ^l^lll  !  f  ^^1t  {?2    ^^c.      The   signs   are 
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very  carelessly  written,  more  hieratic  than  hieroglyphic,  and  the  text  is  very  difficult  to 
read  in  detail.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  scribe  fully  understood  his  copy.  The 
form  of  the  figures  is  also  peculiar,  with  the  cylindrical  lower  part,  the  awkward  position 
of  the  hands,  and  the  weak  but  well-cut  face.  The  deterioration  of  the  material  is  also 
noticeable,  particularly  a  dark-brown  layer  just  under  the  glaze.  When  the  figures  first 
came  out  of  the  debris,  they  seemed  to  be  made  of  mud. 

The  difference  between  the  figures  of  XI  and  those  of  IV  is  so  great  that  a  consid- 
erable lapse  of  time  must  be  assumed.  The  reign  of  Malewiyabaman  must  have  been  a 
long  one,  as  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  even  the  backs  of  the  pylons  were  filled  with 
inscriptions.  This  fact  and  the  intervention  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  pyramid  XIX, 
whose  means  did  not  permit  him  to  have  large  figures,  may  well  account  for  this  differ- 
ence. But  it  is  clear  that  a  great  change  has  come  in  the  attainments  of  the  scribes,  a 
change  much  greater  than  that  in  the  work  of  the  other  craftsmen.  This  degeneration 
of  the  work  of  the  scribes  is  manifested  wherever  there  is  a  written  Une, —  on  the  gilt 
ribbon,  on  the  shawwabtis,  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  even  in  the  faience  cartouche 
in  the  foundation  deposits.  Here  is  the  point  where  the  Ethiopian  scribes  began  to  lose 
their  hold  on  the  hieroglyphic  language. 

The  shawwabtis  of  Pyr.  XIX  are  small  half-molded  figures,  as  were  those  of  XX  and 
the  small  figures  from  XVIII.  The  form  is  well  proportioned  and  a  fair  miniature  of  the 
traditional  type  of  group  c.  They  are  clearly  earlier  than  the  figures  of  XVII  which  will 
be  described  below. 

From  Pyr.  XII  only  the  lower  part  of  a  single  figure  was  obtained,  as  we  were  unable 
to  reach  room  C.  This  was  smaller  and  thinner  than  the  figures  from  XI  but  larger  than 
the  other  late  figures  from  XV.  The  hands  were  in  the  traditional  position  and  probably 
held  one  hoe  and  a  basket-cord  as  the  other  later  figures,  but  this  part  was  missing.     Four 

fines  of  inscription  ran  around  the  legs:  £9^A^3Til!l,wT'7iT^jJ 
(ClISSI  :^ "^  I  "^^  ^  "^  ^  I .  The  shawwabtis  from  Pyr.  XVII  are  extremely 
crude,  but  the  type  is  clear,  royal  headdress  with  uraeus  but  without  queue,  right  hand 
higher  than  left,  hoe  in  left  hand,  cord  in  right  passing  over  left  shoulder  to  basket  on 
back.  The  type  would  be  I  3  e,  a  new  type,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  degeneration  of  type 
I  3  d,  the  traditional  type.  In  material  and  execution  the  nearest  approach  to  these 
figures  were  those  of  Queen  Bathyly  (Pyr.  XLIV),  the  wife  of  Harsiotef  (Pyr.  XIII). 
The  material  is  a  poor  drab  paste  with  a  miserable  glaze  and  a  sickly  green  color.  The 
figures  are  rudely  cut  by  hand,  badly  formed,  and  have  the  hands  and  the  implements 
marked  in  incised  fines. 

The  figures  from  Pyr.  XV  are  the  smallest  found  in  any  of  the  large  pyramids,  smaller 
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even  than  those  of  Pyr.  XVII.  These  figures  are  better  made  than  those  of  XVII,  but 
present  the  same  general  type,  the  I  3  e  modification  of  the  traditional  type.  One  impor- 
tant variation  is  to  be  noted.  The  implements  arc  only  drawn  in  ink,  and  the  basket  is 
represented  upside  down  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder  so  that  at  first  I  mistook  it  for  a  mace. 
The  hands  are  modeled  and  the  headdress  has  a  small  queue.  Judging  by  the  beard,  which 
was  not  prominent,  the  figures  were  half-molded  and  finished  by  hand  in  front  as  well  as 
behind.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  figures  of  Nastasen  are  the  latest  shawwabtis 
which  we  have  found  at  Niiri,  without  any  doubt  or  any  exception. 

The  inscription  of  the  X\TI  shawwabtis  was  a  single  vertical  line  down  the 
front :  ri^  h  D  .  That  of  the  Nastasen  figures  was  in  two  horizontal  lines  wTitten 
in    ink    around    the    legs,    and    was    difficult    to    make    out.       It    appeared    to    be: 


■ 

The  series  of  shawwabtis  from  groups  a  and  b  was  augmented  by  the  series  of  queens' 
shawwabtis  which  extended  from  the  time  of  Tirhaqa  to  that  of  Nalma'aya,  as  follows:  — 


No.  PjT. 

Queen's  name 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

Atakhibasken. 

XLI. 

Mara-?-n. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

Maslava. 

XXIV.  Nansalsa. 


XXVII  (?).  Madiqan. 
XXXVIII.   Aaqata. 

K(?)altaha. 

XXVI  Amantakaya. 


Type  of  shawT\abti 
VI  1   b,  queen's  lappet-wig,  hands  opposite, 

two  hoes  and  two   baskets,   unin- 

scribed. 
VI  1  b,  as  above,  but  inscribed  with  name 

in  ink. 

V  2   e,  queen's  bulging  wig,  hands  crossed, 

hoe  and  basket,  uninscribed. 

V  2  e,  as  above. 

VI  .3  d,  queen's  lappet-wig,  right  hand 
higher  than  left,  two  hoes  and  one 
cord,  ^'ery  small,  half-molded,  as 
all  the  above.  Inscribed,  usual 
formula. 

IV  1  d,  queen's  lappet-wig  with  Mut-bird, 
hands  opposite,  two  hoes  and  one 
basket.  Hand-cut,  same  hand  as 
made  some  figures  of  Anlaman 
(craftsman  of  Aspalta).  Inscribed, 
usual  formula. 

IV  1  d,  same  as  Xansalsa's  figures.  Crafts- 
man of  Aspalta. 

IV  1  d,  same  as  Xansalsa's  figures.  Crafts- 
man of  .\spalta. 

IV  1  (1,  same  as  Xansalsa's  figures.  Crafts- 
man of  .\spalta. 

IV  .3  d,  \aries  from  Xansalsa's  figures  in 
having  right  hand  higher  than  left. 
Craftsman  of  Maleneqen. 


Names  of  contemporaries 
Tirhaqa-Atlanersa. 

Tirhaqa-Atlanersa 

Senkamanseken- 

Anlaman. 
Anlaman  (buried  by). 
Anlaman  (?). 


Aspalta  (buried  by). 


Aspalta  (buried  by). 

Aspalta-Amtalqa  (?). 

Aspalta-Amtalqa  (?). 

Queen  of  Amtalqa  (?), 
mother  of  Maleneqen: 
buried  by  Maleneqen. 
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No.  Pyr.           Queen's  name                                    Type  of  shawwibti  Names  of  contemporaries 

XXV.           Maletal(?)eii  (?)     IV  3  d,  similar  to  figures  of  Amantakaya.  A  princess  of  the  time  of 

Craftsman  of  Maleneqen.  Maleneqen-Nalma'aya. 

XXVIII.       Henuttakhabit.     IV  3  d,  similar   to   above.      Craftsman   of  Maleneqen-Nalma'aya. 

Maleneqen. 

A(?)thathek           IV  3  d,  similar  to  above  but  very  narrow.  Maleneqen-Nalma'aya. 

Ma-?-male.            IV  3  d,  as  above,  but  hands  in  high  relief.  Group  c? 

No  basket  on  back.     Craftsman  of 

Netaklabataman? 
PiankhharC?)         R'   3  d,  like  figure  of  Ma-?-male.  Group  c? 

The  points  which  stand  out  from  this  series,  which  on  internal  evidence  as  well  as 
that  of  the  pyramid  structures  and  positions,  is  a  true  chronological  series,  are:  — 

(1)  The  workman  who  made  some  of  the  figures  of  Anlaman  also  made  figures  for  the 

mother  and  the  queen  of  Aspalta,  indicating  that  there  was  no  lapse  of  time 
between  Anlaman  and  Aspalta. 

(2)  There  are  at  least  two  queens  (Aaqata  and  Kaltaha)  between  Madiqan  and  Aman- 

takaya  (mother   of   Maleneqen),   suggesting    the  intervention  of    another   king 
(Amtalqa)  between  Aspalta  and  Maleneqen. 

(3)  The  kings,  Anlaman,  Aspalta,  Amtalqa,  and  Maleneqen,  are  shown  by  the  sequence 

of  types  to  have  lived  in  this  order. 

(4)  The  gradual  dechne  of  the  shawwabti-maker's  craft  shown  in  the  series  of  kings' 

figures  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  series  of  queens'  figures. 

b.  The  series  of  canopic  jars.  The  series  of  canopic  jars  is  a  short  one,  running 
through  the  pyramids  of  groups  a  and  h.  No  complete  set  was  found,  nor  was  any 
single  jar  found  in  the  queens'  pyramids  XXII,  XXIII,  and  XLI,  all  of  group  a.  The 
following  hst  gives  the  material :  — 

Group  a:    Pyramid  I,  Tirhaqa,  three  jars,  one  broken  head. 

«  XX,  Tanutaman,  one  broken  jar,  one  head. 

"  III,  Senkamanseken,  two  jars,  two  heads. 

"  XXXV,  a  queen,  two  broken  jars,  one  head. 

"        XXXVI,  a  queen,  two  jars  and  two  heads. 

Group  h:     Pyramid  VI,  Anlaman,  two  jars  and  three  heads. 

"  VIII,  Aspalta,  two  jars. 

"  IX,  Amtalqa,  two  jars,  three  heads. 

"  V,  Maleneqen,  two  jars. 

The  jars  of  the  queens  are  more  slender,  but  all  of  the  jars  down  to  and  including 
those  of  VIII  are  of  the  typical  shouldered  form  known   in  Egypt  in  the  XXV  and 
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XXVI  Dynasties.  The  heads  are  also  the  characteristic  heads  of  Amset,  Hapi, 
Duamutef,  and  Kebehsennuf,  made  in  good  style.  The  tradition  was  well  maintained 
throughout,  but  the  jars  and  heads  of  IX  show  a  remarkable  degeneration.  The  jars 
are  barrel-shaped  with  a  rim,  very  heavy  and  clumsy,  while  the  heads  are  huge  rudely 
carved  pieces,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  jars.  This  degeneration  is  carried  a  step  further 
in  the  two  jars  found  in  V,  which  are  mere  clumsy  cylinders. 

The  inscriptions  divide  these  jars  into  three  groups.  Those  of  the  first  group, 
consisting  of  the  jars  from  I  and  XXXVI,  have  a  rectangle  containing  two  or  three 
vertical  Unes  and  a  broad  horizontal  band  around  the  shoulder  containing  the  rest  of 
the  inscription.     The  formulae  are  as  follows:  — 


a.  (XXVI)    '>»f^i^^.«>»[)^p«5^(5j|;555 

b. -d)       '»miz(iM^  °»i§^m;i. 


c.   (XXXVI)   =»_g^^^^^«°yc^3^(5U5£5] 


These  are  the  formulae  of  the  Egyptian  canopic  jars  of  the  XXVI  to  XXX  Dynas- 
ties. From  their  occurrence  at  Nuri,  it  must  be  assumed  that  thej''  were  fixed  in 
Egypt  as  early  as  661  B.  C.  or  earlier,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  shawwabti- 
forms  in  the  XXV  Dynasty. 

The  second  group  of  jars  consists  of  those  from  pyramids  XX  and  III.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  contained  in  a  rectangle  only.  In  XX,  there  was  an  Amset  head  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Duamutef-Neith  jar  with  part  of  the  inscription;  in  III,  the  Duamutef  and 
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Hapi  jars,  and  the  Amset  and  Kebehsennuf  heads.     The  inscriptions  are  the  same  as  in 
the  first  group,  but  omit  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  introductory  phrase,  as  follows :  — 

"  ^''''^  r\i^5P*^o^ 

The  third  group  consists  of  the  jars  from  VI,  VIII,  and  IX.  The  jars  of  IX  bore 
only  the  names  of  the  four  canopic  deities,  while  those  of  V  were  uninscribed.  The  formula 
used  on  the  jars  of  VI  is  one  of  those  very  short  ones  found  in  Egypt  on  jars  which  appear 
to  belong  to  the  period  between  the  XXII  and  the  XXV  Dynasties,  and  reads  as 
follows :  — 


-  (VI)  r\i>^^m(E3 


^^^ 


t^-O     AAAA/SA  ^/.^» 


d-     (VI)    rxifS^^K    etc.,  as  inc. 


The  formulae  on  the  jars  from  VIII  are  as  far  as  I  know  without  parallel.     They  are  as 
follows :  ■ — • 


P^A^H ]--l  [one  vertical! 


£:s. 


line 


After  this  effort  of  Aspalta's,  the  importance  of  the  canopic  jars  seemed  to  have  decreased, 
and  the  custom  ceased  with  the  rude  jars  of  Maleneqen. 

As  it  stands,  the  series  of  canopic  jars  indicates  clearly  that  the  order  of  the  pyramids 
was:  I,  XX,  III,  VI,  VIII,  IX  and  V. 

c.  Alabaster  vessels.  Alabaster  vessels,  or  fragments  thereof,  were  found  in  every 
pjTamid  except  XIV.  A  classification  of  these  bears  out  fully  the  general  division  into 
groups,  but  helps  very  little  towards  the  determination  of  the  order  of  the  pyramids 
within  the  groups.  The  forms  of  the  vessels  which  belong  to  each  of  the  four  periods 
constitute  a  distinctive  group  for  each  period.  The  one  form  which  runs  through  all 
periods  is  a  pear-shaped  vase  with  rounded  bottom,  two  ring  or  knob  handles,  a  short 
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neck,  and  a  rinimed  mouth.  In  the  earhest  period,  pyramids  I,  XX,  and  III,  this  pear- 
shaped  jar  is  nearly  egg-shaped  and  has  a  fine  flaring  curve  to  the  short  neck,  while  the 
handles  are  usually  rather  large  pierced  ring-handles  for  which  the  walls  are  strengthened 
by  low  rectangles.  The  material  is  sometimes  of  a  translucent  quartzite  of  extraordinary 
finish.  Along  with  this  form  occurs  a  globular  pot  of  alabaster  with  two  stout  ring-handles 
and  a  wide,  rimmed  mouth. 

The  vessels  from  pyramid  VI  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  earhest  group  and 
that  following.  The  large  globular  pot  occurs  but  the  form  and  the  material  of  the 
other  vessels  resembles  those  of  pyramid  VIII. 

In  pyramids  VIII,  IX,  V,  and  XVIII,  the  most  common  vessel  was  the  pear-shaped 
jar,  which  here  retains  the  gracefully  curved  neck,  but  has  a  longer  more  slender  form  and 
unpierced  knob  handles.  There  is  also  a  smaller  bulging  pot  with  short  straight  neck  and 
rimmed  mouth.  These  two  types  of  vessels  were  often  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
king  and  with  a  short  magical  formula. 

The  following  group  of  vessels,  those  from  pyramids  X,  II,  IV,  and  VII,  was  char- 
acterized by  the  occurrence  of  a  round-bottomed  alabaster  pot  with  wide  rimless  mouth. 
The  elongated  pear-shaped  jar  was  also  found  in  X,  but  in  the  other  pjTamids  of  this  group 
the  pear-shaped  jar  had  become  smaller  and  presented  a  straight er  neck  and  a  wider  rim, 
approximating  the  form  of  the  type  as  found  in  the  pyramids  of  group  d. 

In  the  pyramids  of  group  d,  the  most  characteristic  vessel  was  a  nearly  cyHndrical, 
round-bottomed  jar  with  a  wide  disc-like  rim  around  the  mouth  and  very  thin  walls. 
This  was  manifestly  derived  from  the  pear-shaped  jar  of  the  earlier  periods  and  served 
the  same  purpose,  to  contain  cosmetics  or  perfumes. 

Thus  the  re\new  of  the  stone  vessels  confirms  the  general  order  of  the  four  groups  of 
pyramids  and  confirms  the  conclusion  that  pyramids  VI  and  X  are  the  first  pjrramids  of 
their  respective  groups  (b  and  c).     It  also  places  XVIII  in  group  b  rather  than  in  c. 

d.  Ornaments  and  amulets.  The  series  of  ornaments  found  was  very  incomplete 
as  these  objects  were  largely  of  gold  which  was  the  special  quest  of  the  plunderers. 
The  pieces  recovered  by  us  were  onlj^  those  accidentally  dropped  by  the  thieves  or 
discarded  as  lacking  in  value.  The  evidence  was  nevertheless  sufficient  to  emphasize 
the  lateness  of  the  date  of  group  d.  The  difference  between  the  workmanship  and  the 
style  of  the  objects  from  groups  a,  b,  and  c,  was  hardly  noticeable  except  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphs;  but  the  styUstic  degeneration  of  the  objects  from  d,  and  espe- 
cially from  XV,  was  very  marked.  Compare  for  example,  the  small  breast-plaque  from  X 
with  the  breast-plaque  or  the  sphinx  from  XV;  or  the  cylindrical  sheaths  from  VIII,  IX, 
X,  and  II  with  that  from  XV.  In  other  words,  the  ornaments  show  a  progressive  styUstic 
degeneration  which  becomes  most  marked  in  those  from  pyramid  XV. 
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We  found  two  heart-scarabs  of  group  b,  two  of  group  c,  and  two  of  group  d,  but  one  of 
the  later  was  an  earlier  scarab  re-used.  The  heart-scarab  of  Aspalta  (VIII)  is  of  typical 
Egyptian  form,  beautifully  carved  and  inscribed,  and  the  somewhat  earlier  queen's  scarab 
from  pyramid  XLI  resembles  it  although  not  as  well  made.  The  scarabs  of  Netaklabata- 
man  (X)  and  Saasheriqa  (IV)  are  curiously  flattened  and  very  carelessly  inscribed,  while 
the  heart-scarab  of  the  queen  of  pyramid  XXXVII  (early  part  of  group  d)  is  a  mere  parody 
of  a  scarab  with  no  name.  The  heart-scarab  of  Harsiotef  is  an  older  scarab  of  a  queen 
whose  name  was  not  written  in  a  cartouche.  This  fact  probably  explains  why  it  was  re-used 
by  Harsiotef  who  had  his  name  scratched  on  the  back.  The  scarab  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  two  of  group  b,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  artisans  of  the  time  of  Harsiotef  had 
lost  the  art  of  making  these  scarabs  or  made  them  very  badly. 

The  formula  on  the  scarab  of  Saasheriqa,  and  that  of  the  two  queens'  sca- 
rabs from  XLI  and  XIII,  is  the  usual  text  given  in  chapter  30  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead.  The  formula  of  the  scarabs  of  Aspalta  (VIII)  and  Netaklabataman  (X)  is 
different.     The   short  inscription   on   the   queen's   scarab   from  XXXVII    is: 

In  I  ^-  °  l—iji  ill  I  r:  V  ®  I  iii  - 1  i  h-  '^ 

e.  Altars,  stelae,  and  inscriptions.  The  chapels  of  all  the  pyramids  were  found 
ruined  by  the  removal  of  stone  for  building  purposes.  The  Christian  church  (Nuri  100) 
was  built  largely  of  stones  from  the  chapels,  one  of  which  was  identified  by  the  name 
as  a  stone  from  the  chapel  of  pyramid  XL  The  chapels  of  I,  XX,  III,  VII,  IX,  X,  XIII, 
and  XIV  were  either  totally  destroyed  or  only  so  far  preserved  as  to  yield  a  plan  of  the 
foundations.  The  walls  of  the  chapels  of  V,  XVIII,  XIX,  XVI,  and  XVII  were  not 
inscribed;  but  may  originally  have  borne  scenes  and  inscriptions  painted  on  a  coat  of  plaster. 
The  rest  of  the  chapels,  pyramids  VI,  VIII,  X,  II,  IV,  XII  and  XV  presented  a  more  or 
less  incomplete  picture  of  the  scenes  and  inscriptions. 

The  material  bears  out  fully  that  of  the  stelae  from  Barkal.  Those  stelae  show  that 
in  the  time  of  Aspalta  a  good  knowledge  of  Egyptian  sculptural  forms  and  of  the  hiero- 
gljTphics  was  maintained,  while  the  stelae  of  Harsiotef  and  Nastasen  show  a  weakening 
in  the  use  of  the  ancient  forms  and  language.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  texts 
of  the  Barkal  stelae  were  original  compositions,  not  the  repetition  of  formulae  such  as 
would  be  used  on  chapel  walls.  The  fxinerary  formulae  found  in  the  earUer  inscriptions 
at  Nuri  are  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead;  but  those  of  the  later  inscriptions  are  not 
well  enough  preserved  to  warrant  the  natural  conclusion  that  they  were  copies  of  siirdlar 
texts. 

The  front  of  the  pylon  of  XI  showed  the  legs  of  two  figures  (the  king  and  a  god?) 
standing  facing  each  other  with  a  four-footed  animal  (Uon?)  lying  on  its  back  between 
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the  two.  The  figure  on  the  right  was  thrusting  a  spear  into  the  animal.  The  same  scene 
was  recognizable  on  the  stones  from  pyramids  II,  IV,  and  XII. 

In  the  inscriptions  from  XI,  XII,  and  XV,  the  space  in  the  rectangle  of  the  Horus- 
name  was  left  blank.  It  will  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  Horus-names 
of  Harsiotef  and  Nastasen  as  given  by  the  Barkal  stelae  are  practically  the  same.  The 
«£,  and  the  ^^  names  of  Amanherinutarik,  Piankhalara,  and  Nastasen  are  also  the 
same.  It  appears  that  in  this  period  (group  d)  only  the  ^M  and  the  IS^  names 
were  real  names.  The  other  names  seemed  to  have  become  fixed  and  to  have  formed  an 
unchanging  part  of  the  titles  to  which  they  were  attached.  This  process  of  the  crystalU- 
zation  of  the  three  names  appears  from  the  Horus-name  of  Astabarqaman  to  have  had 
its  beginnings  as  early  as  the  middle  of  group  c. 

The  stelae  of  III,  VI,  VIII,  II,  IV,  XVI,  XVII,  and  XLIV  were  recovered,  and  also 
the  altars  of  XX,  VIII,  IV,  XII,  XIV,  XV,  and  XXXVI.  In  all  these,  we  find  the  same 
effort  to  maintain  the  Egyptian  traditions  and  in  the  later  inscriptions  the  same  loss  of 
command  over  the  language.  The  stela  of  Queen  Bathyly  (XLIV)  shows  more  clearly 
than  any  of  the  others  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  style  of  the  ]Meroitic  monuments.  This 
material  supports,  like  everything  else,  the  general  order  of  the  list. 

Important  pecuUarities  occur  in  the  forms  of  hieroglj'phics  of  the  inscriptions  of 
group  d,  and  especially  of  Pyrs.  XII-XV.  Among  these,  special  mention  may  be  made  of: 
-=-   for  -=^;    y.  for  H:    — '    for  ^;    and  J   for  |. 

VII  (4).  Foundation  deposits.  All  the  pyramids  excavated  were  thoroughly  exam- 
ined for  foundation  deposits  wdth  the  following  results :  — 

(1)  Deposits  were  found  under  the  Pjts.  II-XIV,  XVIII,  and  XIX,  and  under  the 

queens'    pj-ramids,    XXIV-XXXII. 

(2)  A  most  exhaustive  examination,  with  full  knowledge  gained  from  the  deposits  of  the 

other  pyramids,  failed  to  reveal  any  deposits  under  the  Pjts.  I  and  XX  and  the 
queens'  Pjts.  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXXV,  XXXVI,  and  XLI,  all  of  group  a; 
or  under  the  P\ts.  XV,  XVI,  and  XVII,  and  the  queens'  P>ts.  XXXIII,  XXXVII, 
XLIV,  and  XLVIII,  all  of  group  d.  I  am  siu-e  that  none  of  these,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  XV,  ever  had  foundation  deposits. 

(3)  ^^^aen  there  were  foundation  deposits  under  a  p\Tamid,  they  were  under  all  four 

corners,  but  not  always  in  the  same  relative  position.  In  some  pj-ramids,  they 
were  one  or  even  two  meters  back  under  the  core,  and  in  XIII,  they  were  just 
outside  the  corner. 

(4)  The  four  deposits  of  each  pyramid  were  practically  identical,  those  of  the  different 

pyramids  varied  in  details.     In  general,  the  deposits  contained  the  skull  and  leg 
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of  a  calf,  vessels  or  models  of  vessels  of  pottery,  stone  models  of  mortar  and 
pestle  and  bread-grinder,  inscribed  or  uninscribed  tablets  of  metal,  stone,  and 
faience,  and,  in  group  d,  models  of  implements  in  bronze  and  iron. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  pyramid  of  group  a  which  had  foundation  deposits 
was  Pyr.  Ill,  assigned  on  other  grounds  to  the  end  of  the  period.  Nor  did  the  queens' 
pyramids  of  group  a  contain  deposits,  although  Pjts.  XXII  and  XXIII  are  later  than 
III.  It  is  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  older  custom  of  placing  deposits  under  temples,  founda- 
tion deposits  were  not  made  for  the  earlier  pjTamids  at  Nuri.  Until  the  pyramid  of 
Atlanersa  has  been  found,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Senkamanseken  introduced  the  custom 
of  placing  foundation  deposits  under  pyramids.  After  being  introduced,  the  custom 
was  practiced  by  all  the  kings  of  groups  b  and  c,  and  was  gradually  reUnquished  by  those 
of  group  d.  The  first  queen's  pjTamid  to  receive  foundation  deposits  was  that  of  Nan- 
salsa,  mother  of  Aspalta  (Pyr.  XXIV).  The  deposits  in  queens'  pyramids  thereafter 
ran  parallel  to  the  deposits  in  the  kings'  pyramids,  but  were  given  up  earlier  than  those 
of  the  kings'  pyramids,  between  the  time  of  Pyr.  XI  and  Pyr.  XII. 

During  the  long  period  through  which  this  custom  prevailed  at  Nuri,  the  character 
of  the  deposits  underwent  changes  of  great  significance  for  the  question  of  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  the  pjTamids.  The  di\T[sion  of  the  pyramids  into  four  groups  is  placed  beyond 
any  question,  although  the  limits  of  the  groups  as  indicated  by  the  foundation  deposits 
do  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  limits  indicated  by  the  masonry  and  plan.  But  these 
very  divergences  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  marking  the  pyramids  concerned  as  being 
the  first  or  the  last  of  their  groups  (for  example,  Pyrs.  Ill  and  XIX). 

Group  a,  except  Pyr.  Ill,  was  characterized  by  the  absence  of  foundation  deposits. 

The  foundation  deposits  of  the  other  three  groups  presented  the  following  character- 
istics :  — • 

Group  c 
Deep,  large,  circular. 


Form  of  hole : 


Pyr.  Ill  and  group  b 
Deep,  square,  with  two 
to  four  blocks  of  stone 
in  the  earth  filling. 


Group  d 
Smaller,    circular,   growing 
less  in  size. 


Tablets: 


8   to   14,   stone,  metal, 
faience,  all  inscribed. 


Faience  cups: 


IS  inscribed  in  VI;  14 
inscribed  in  VIII;  6 
poor  uninscribed  in  IX; 
1  poor  uninscribed  in  V. 


12  to  18,  stone,  metal, 
faience,  with  only  one 
inscribed,  a  faience  car- 
touche (except  X  has 
an  inscribed  faience 
plaque  and  a  cartouche). 

No  faience  cups  except 
one  very  rude  cup  in 
XIX  (varies  in  form). 


6  to  17,  very  poor  stone, 
metal,  and  faience.  Only 
XI  has  one  faience  car- 
touche. 


No  faience  cups  except  12 
very  rough  cups  in  XIV 
where  pottery  was  entirely 
wanting. 
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Modfl  impknnonts; 


Mortar  and  pestle, 
bread  grinder: 


Pottery: 


Group  b 
No  model   implements, 
except      one      wooden 
brick-moUl   in   XVIII. 


Mortar  with  knob 
handles:  stone,  a  pecu- 
liar speckled  material. 

See  figs.  30  (Pyr.  Ill, 
group  o);  31-35:  note 
size  of  \-essels,  red- 
washed  ware,  and  oc- 
currence of  large  two- 
handled  jar  in  IX  and  V. 


Group  c 
No  model   implements, 
except    in    XIX    a   full 
set  of  bronze  models. 


Plain  mortars:  material, 
sandstone. 


See  figs.  36-40:  note  uni- 
formity of  model  (?) 
vessels. 


Group  d 
Set  of  bronze  models  in  XI 
similar  to  XIX;  set  of 
coarser  models  in  XII ;  sets 
of  coarse  bronze  and  iron 
models  in  XIII  and  XIV. 

Similar  to  group  c  in  XI, 
XII,  and  XIII,  wanting  in 
XIV. 

See  figs.  41—43  :  note  loss 
of  variety:  note  absence  of 
pottery  from  XIV. 


The  differences  between  the  deposits  of  these  groups  are  so  marked  that  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  hereafter  in  assigning  anj-  deposits  which  maj'  be  found  to  one  definite 
group.  ]More  than  this,  the  deposits  of  the  pjTamids  of  each  group  show  a  progression 
which  must  be  the  result  of  the  passage  of  time  and  thus  assist  greatly  in  arranging  the 
order  of  the  pyramids  in  the  group.  Four  of  these  deposits  are  illustrated  in  pi.  16 
(figs.  4  and  5  —  two  \-iews  of  a  deposit  of  group  b ;  figs.  2  and  3,  two  deposits  of  group 
c;  fig.  1,  deposit  of  group  d). 

The  excavation  of  the  pjTamids  of  the  queens  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  but  the 
deposits  akeady  recovered  supply  a  certain  amount  of  confirmatory  material.  The 
following  cases  of  similarity  are  worthy  of  notice : 


Deposit  of: 

Reseml 

PjT.  XXR^ 

Nansalsa,  buried  as  king's  mother 

VIII, 

(i.  e.  by  VIII). 

VI, 

Pyr.  XXVII, 

Madiqan(?),    buried    as    king's 
wife  by  VIII. 

VIII, 

P^7.  XXVI. 

Amantakaya,    buried    as    king's 
mother  by  V  (name  on  tablet). 

V, 

Pyr.  XX^^ 

Piankhrathan,  no  title. 

XVIII. 

Pyr.  XXVIII 

Henuttakhabit,  buried  as  king's 
mother  (?). 

XVIII. 

P\T.  XXX. 

Xo  name. 

VII. 

P^T.  XXIX. 

Piankhqauw,  no  title. 

XIX. 

PjT.  XXXII. 

No  name. 

XIX, 

XI, 

Pyr.  XXXI. 

No  name. 

XI, 

in  form,  pottery,  etc. 

in  form  of  faience  cups. 

except  fi^•e  faience  cups  were  small  and 

uninscribed. 

including  one  faience  cup. 


in  pottery. 

in  bronze  models. 

in  pottery;    only  two  tablets;    no  models. 
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The  deposits  of  pjTamids  XXIV,  XXVI,  and  XXVIII  afford  a  gratifying  confirmation 
of  the  order  of  the  Ust  of  kings'  deposits. 

VII  (5).  The  relative  positions  of  the  pyramids,  and  their  chronological  order.  In 
taking  up  the  relative  positions  of  the  pyramids,  it  is  desirable  to  fix  as  far  as  possible 
the  manner  in  which  the  sites  of  the  pyramids  were  selected  and  the  determining  factors 
in  the  selection.  Our  present  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  of  ordinary  oriental  practice  would 
justify  the  assumption  that  each  king  selected  his  own  site  and  began,  at  least,  the  con- 
struction of  his  tomb  during  his  reign,  although  not  necessarily  at  the  very  beginning.  For 
example,  the  foundation  deposits  show  that  Aspalta  began  the  pyramid  of  his  mother 
some  time  before  he  made  the  foundation  deposits  of  his  own  tomb  (note  the  difference 
between  the  faience  cups).  If  the  tomb  was  not  begun  immediately  after  the  king  came 
to  the  throne,  then  in  the  case  of  kings  with  weak,  short  reigns,  the  selection  may  well 
have  been  prevented  by  death  or  cancelled  by  the  next  king.  Whether  any  priestly 
class  had  any  control  is  a  point  beyond  the  present  evidence.  The  only  probabihty  which 
occiu"s  to  me  is  that  the  funerary  priests  of  recent  tombs  would  have  protested  against 
any  encroachment  on  the  tombs  in  their  charge.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  site 
of  each  larger  pyramid  was  selected  by  the  king  as  the  most  suitable  site  available  in  the 
cemetery,  while  the  site  of  each  smaller  pyramid  was  selected  by  some  one  else  in  a  merely 
suitable  place. 

The  suitability  of  a  site  can  only  mean  its  suitability  for  the  tomb  of  a  king  of  this 
dynasty  (or  these  dynasties),  and  would  therefore  be  determined  by  its  geological  and 
topographical  character  (natural  suitabiUty)  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  its  relation  to  the 
older  tombs  (relational  suitabihty)  on  the  other. 

(1)  Natural  suitability. 

(a)  The  level  of  the  surface  above  the  water-table  was  of  prime  importance.  It  was 
clearly  desirable  to  keep  above  the  water, —  a  fact  shown  by  the  raising  of  certain 
floors  by  filling  after  a  deeper  level  had  been  reached.  The  lower  "southern" 
sites  were  clearly  selected  last  of  all. 

(b)  The  excavated  parts,  the  stairway  and  the  underground  chambers,  required  as 
sound  rock  as  was  available.  The  surface  strata  under  the  pyramid  mattered 
less,  as  the  foundations  could  be  carried  down  to  rock.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  stairway  was  often  put  in  higher,  sounder  rock  than  the  pyramid,  and 
even  laid  out  askew  for  that  purpose.  The  chambers  also  were  sometimes  turned 
at  an  angle  to  avoid  bad  rock. 

(c)  The  area  must  be  sufficient  for  the  pyramid  and  stairway  as  planned,  laid  out 

with  a  "w^estern"  orientation, —  that  is,  for  large  pyramids  about  70  X  30  meters. 
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(2)  Relational  suitability. 

(a)  The  site  ought,  of  course,  to  be  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  pyramids  of  the 
immediate  predecessors.  No  one,  however,  would  crowd  his  pyramid  if  the  area 
available  permitted  a  choice. 

(b)  There  would  be  a  certain  reluctance  to  blocking  the  "westward"  outlook  of  the 
chapel  of  a  respected  ancestor,  assisted  no  doubt  by  the  protests  of  the  funerary 
priests.  The  pyramids  of  older  or  less  important  kings  would  naturally  be  less 
regarded  than  those  of  more  recent  or  more  important  kings. 

(c)  There  would  be  a  still  greater  reluctance  to  block  the  "westward"  outlook  of 

one's  own  pyramid  by  placing  it  behind  an  older  pyramid.  As  the  available  sites 
became  fewer,  however,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  avoid  going  behind  the 
older  pyramids.  In  the  case  of  IV  for  example,  which  was  placed  behind  VIII, 
the  pyramid  was  slewed  around  so  that  the  line  of  the  axis  passed  to  the  "north" 
of  pyramid  ^TII. 

It  has  occvu"red  to  me  at  various  times  that  the  manifest  preference  for  the  sites  in 
the  great  "western"  row  may  have  rested  on  some  further  factor  in  the  nature  of  relational 
suitability.  But  the  only  fact  which' might  indicate  such  a  factor  is  the  rigid  exclusion 
of  small  pjTamids  from  the  row.  In  reality,  there  is  only  one  small  pjTamid  (no.  XVIII) 
which  is  previous  in  date  to  any  of  the  pyramids  of  the  "northern"  part  of  the  row;  and 
the  others  are  on  sites  more  suitable  for  a  small  pjTamid  than  any  of  the  sites  in  the  "south- 
ern" part  of  the  row.  P\Tamid  XVIII  itself  is  on  a  suitable  site.  My  owti  conclusion 
therefore  is  that  the  preference  for  the  great  "western"  hue  was  based  almost  entirely 
on  the  superior  suitabiUty  of  the  "western"  ridge  as  defined  above. 

Finally  there  is  one  more  point  to  be  emphasized.  As  the  cemetery  stands  today 
there  is  no  site  left  which  would  be  naturally  suitable  to  take  a  large  pyramid  and  very 
few  where  even  a  small  pjTamid  might  be  crowded  in.  The  cemetery  may  have  come  to 
an  end  simply  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  field. 

(1)     Pyr.  I,  5169  cm.  square.     Tirhaqa. 

The  identification  of  Pyr.  I  as  the  tomb  of  Tirhaqa  gives  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  chronologj'  of  the  whole  group  of  pyramids  at  Nuri.  Pyr.  I,  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  best  constructed  of  all,  stands  on  the  broadest  and  highest  part  of  the  main  ridge, 
the  only  place  on  the  ridge  where  a  pjTamid  of  this  size  could  have  been  built.  WTien 
it  was  built,  the  main  ridge  must  have  been  nearly  or  quite  bare  of  tombs.  Otherwise, 
the  site  selected  would  not  have  been  found  vacant  by  Tirhaqa.  The  natural  suitability 
is  great,  for  the  rock  is  the  soundest  in  the  whole  field  and  the  advantage  of  height  which 
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the  "western"  ridge  enjoyed  was  probably  not  realized  until  the  excavators  of  the  under- 
ground rooms  found  themselves  working  below  the  water-table. 

The  distribution  of  the  pyramids  in  the  field,  with  the  queens'  tombs  beside  and  behind 
Pyr.  I  and  the  kings'  tombs  to  the  "west"  of  it,  indicates  that  all  the  pyramids  were 
built  around  Pyr.  I.  Taking  into  consideration  the  site  of  last  named,  the  distribution  of 
the  pyramids  around  it,  and  the  previously  known  facts  regarding  the  order  of  the  kings 
of  Ethiopia,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  Pyr.  I  was  the  first  large  pyramid  to  be  built 
at  Ntiri.  Nevertheless,  until  the  main  ridge  to  the  "south"  of  it  has  been  completely 
cleared,  the  possibility  must  be  admitted  that  one  or  two  small  pyramids  may  yet  be 
found  there  which  are  older  than  Pyr.  I.  In  the  debris  of  this  area,  a  fragment  of  an 
inscribed  funerary  vase  of  alabaster  was  found  which  was  of  earUer  date,  but  the  evidence 
is  too  slender  for  present  discussion. 

The  identification  of  Pyr.  I  fixes  the  characteristic  features  of  the  tombs  of  the  period 
of  Tirhaqa.  The  most  marked  of  these  is  the  type  of  the  masonry  and  the  form  of  the 
pyramid,  which  are  those  characteristic  of  group  a.  This  group  includes  Pyrs.  XX  and 
III,  and  the  queens'  pyramids  XXXV,  XXXVI,  XLI,  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII.  Pyr. 
XXII  was  dated  by  the  bronze  tray  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  to  the  period  of  group  h, 
and  by  the  inscribed  mena-t  under  the  tray  to  the  time  of  Anlaman  (VI) .  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  the  oldest  type  was  continued  for  queens'  pyramids  for  some  time  after  the  6-type 
was  introduced  for  kings'  pyramids.  An  examination  of  the  shawwabti-figures  shows 
that  Pyrs.  XLI  and  XXIII  are  to  be  joined  with  XXII  as  later  than  the  other  queens' 
pyramids  of  group  a.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrs.  XXXV,  XXXVI  and  XXI  are  shown  by 
their  shawwabtis  to  be  previous  in  date  to  the  introduction  of  the  type  with  pilaster  up 
the  back  (found  in  III,  XX,  XXII,  and  XLI),  and  by  their  canopic  jars  to  be  of  the  same 
date  as  Tirhaqa. 

Thus  the  material  for  comparison  includes,  in  addition  to  the  pyramid  type,  the 
stone  shawwabtis  of  Tirhaqa,  the  small  faience  shawwabtis  of  the  queens  of  XXXV, 
XXXVI,  and  XXI,  the  canopic  jars  of  all  these,  an  altar  from  XXXVI,  and  various  small 
objects.  No  foundation  deposits  were  found  under  any  of  these  pyramids  or  under  any 
pyramid  of  type  a,  except  III. 

(2)     Pyr.  XX,  1209  cm.  square.     Tanutaman. 

When  Pyr.  I  was  finished  and  Tirhaqa  buried,  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the  "north- 
ern" and  the  "western"  ridges  was  empty.  In  seeking  to  determine  the  next  king's 
pyramid  to  be  built  in  this  direction,  the  only  ones  which  can  be  considered  are  XX  and 
III.  The  proximity  of  I,  the  types  of  the  pyramids,  and  their  contents  all  make  this 
plain.     The  question  becomes  then  simply  whether  XX  or  III  was  built  first.     The  more 
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suitable  site  is  that  of  XX  in  the  middle  of  the  "northern  ridge,  not  far  from  the  "north- 
eastern" corner  of  Pyr.  I,  on  good  rock,  with  the  stairway  higher  than  the  pyramid.  Pyr. 
Ill  stands  on  the  gentle  "southwestern"  slope  of  the  same  ridge  so  that  the  "southwest- 
ern" corner  is  11  cm.  higher  than  the  "northwestern."  Its  back  line  is  about  opposite 
the  middle  of  P\t.  XX,  and  thus  its  front  reaches  further  up  the  rising  ridge,  being  about 
a  meter  higher  than  the  front  of  XX.  This  relative  position  can  be  explained  only  by 
assuming  that  XX  was  built  before  III.  If  III  had  been  already  built,  the  site  of  XX, 
crowded  against  the  "NE"  corner  of  III,  is  clearly  much  less  suitable  than  the  ground 
in  front  of  it  on  a  level  with  the  front  of  III  or  even  a  few  meters  to  the  "north."  On 
the  other  hand,  if  XX  had  not  been  built  when  the  site  of  III  was  selected,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  middle  of  the  ridge  would  not  have  been  selected  for  III.  If  XX  was  built 
before  III,  then  all  this  is  explained  quite  naturally  :  the  builders  of  XX  selected  the 
best  available  site  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge  on  the  same  level  as  I  and  reasonably  near 
that  pyramid;  the  builders  of  III  took  the  next  best  site  alongside  XX  and  forward  of  it. 
With  this  conclusion  that  Pj-r.  XX  was  the  first  to  be  built  out  to  the  "west"  of  the 
main  ridge,  the  basis  is  gained  for  the  statement  that  Pyr.  XX  must  be  the  tomb  of  a 
king  earlier  than  Senkamanseken,  and  therefore  that  of  either  Tanutaman  or  Atlanersa. 
The  fragments  of  stone  vessels,  the  shawwabtis,  the  plan  of  the  tomb,  all  confirm  this 
conclusion.  When  the  fact  is  then  taken  that  an  inscribed  fragment  of  a  vase  with  the 
two  names  of  Tanutaman  was  found  in  the  thieves'  debris  of  the  tomb,  the  identification 
of  Pyr.  XX  as  the  tomb  of  Tanutaman  becomes  reasonably  probable.  With  that  identi- 
fication, Pyr.  XX  takes  its  place  as  the  second  king's  pyramid  built  at  Nuri. 

(3)     PjT Atlanersa. 

The  pyramid  of  Atlanersa  is  not  among  the  kings'  pyramids  to  the  "west"  of  Pjt.  I. 
Every  one  of  those  has  been  identified,  and  all  but  XX  with  certainty.  The  ground  between 
the  pyramids  has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  pjTamid 
other  than  those  numbered  II  to  XX.  The  only  place  where  the  pjrramid  of  Atlanersa 
might  be  found  is  the  main  ridge  "south"  of  Pyr.  I.  In  the  time  of  Atlanersa,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  queens'  pvTamids  on  the  "east"  and  the  kings'  on  the  "west"  had  hardly 
become  traditional,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  main  ridge  must  have  been  imoccupied. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Atlanersa  may  have  selected  a  site  on  the  main  ridge  in  what 
afterwards  became  the  queens'  cemetery.  For  a  long  time,  I  doubted  whether  Atlanersa 
had  been  bm-ied  at  Nuri,  but  after  all  the  other  known  kings  had  been  found,  it  seemed 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  buried  elsewhere.  On  the  day  before  I  left  Nuri,  the 
men  found  a  small  alabaster  tablet  in  the  debris  of  Nuri  500,  not  far  from  the  main  ridge. 
This  tablet,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Atlanersa  (see  §  VI)  is  a  funerary  tablet,  not  a 
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name-tablet  from  a  foundation  deposit.  The  possibility  that  the  tablet  has  been  acci- 
dentally brought  to  Nuri  from  another  place  must  of  course  be  admitted,  yet  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  probability.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  such  small  objects  get  dragged  about 
a  cemetery,  but  hardly  from  site  to  site.  The  most  natural  explanation  is  that  the  tomb 
of  Atlanersa  is  at  Nuri. 

Atlanersa  must  be  placed  between  Tanutaman  and  Senkamanseken.  The  Barkal 
evidence  (see  §  VII  1  b)  proves  that  he  was  a  predecessor  of  Senkamanseken  and  probably 
his  immediate  predecessor.  The  style  and  material  of  his  monuments  indicate  clearly  his 
association  with  Tirhaqa,  Tanutaman,  Senkamanseken,  Anlaman,  and  Aspalta,  and  not 
with  the  Kashta  period.  If  the  tomb  of  Atlanersa  be  not  found  at  Nuri,  but  at  some  other 
site,  then  the  possibility  will  arise  that  there  are  other  kings  between  Tanutaman  and 
Senkamanseken.     On  the  present  evidence,  it  would  appear  that  the  list  is  complete  as 


it  stands.     The  position  of  a  Piankhy  II  ( (o  P  |  ^"^ )  raises  a  difficulty  for  which  at 


present  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  an  explanation.  His  known  monuments  are  an  altar 
from  Merawi,  and  from  Thebes  a  linen  bandage  which  records  the  year  20  of  his  reign. 
He  must  therefore  have  been  a  long-lived  and  strong  king,  and  was  probably  buried  in 
Egypt.  These  facts  would  place  him  previous  to  Tanutaman  and  Tirhaqa.  Future 
excavations  at  Barkal  will  probably  solve  the  difficulty. 

(4)     Pyr.  Ill,  2759  cm.  square.     Senkamanseken. 

The  identification  of  Pyr.  Ill  as  the  tomb  of  Senkamanseken  is  certain.  The  plan 
of  the  tomb,  the  type  of  the  pyramid,  the  masonry,  all  place  this  tomb  in  group  a  in  associ- 
ation with  pyramids  I  and  XX.  The  stone  shawwabti-figures,  the  canopic  jars,  and  the 
alabaster  vessels  are  more  Uke  those  of  I,  XXXV,  and  XXXVI  than  those  of  VI  and  VIII, 
but  are  not  identical  with  the  earlier  objects  in  form.  The  small  faience  figures  with  a 
pillar  down  the  back  (type  III  2  e)  are  to  be  associated  wdth  the  similar  figures  of  XX 
(Tanutaman),  XXII  (time  of  VI,  Anlaman),  and  XLI  (earlier  than  XXII),  but  differ 
from  all  these  in  being  hand-made  (not  molded).  All  the  better  figures  of  group  b  are 
also  hand-cut.  The  large  faience  figures  of  Senkamanseken,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
related  to  the  series  of  large  figures  found  in  the  pyramids  of  groups  b  and  c,  which  assumed 
the  traditional  type  I  3  d  in  the  time  of  Aspalta.  The  large  figures  of  Senkamanseken 
are  not  to  be  placed  between  those  of  Anlaman  (VI)  and  Aspalta  (VIII),  because  (1)  one 
of  the  workmen  who  made  figures  for  Anlaman  also  made  figures  for  Nansalsa  and  Madiqan, 
both  of  whom  died  in  the  reign  of  Aspalta,  and  (2)  because  the  pecuUar  feature  of  the 
figures  of  Anlaman,  the  position  of  the  hands,  is  the  traditional  position  of  the  hands  in 
all  the  queens'  figures  of  the  time  of  Aspalta.  The  foundation  deposits  of  III  do  not  con- 
tain faience  cups,  though  otherwise  Uke  those  of  VI  and  VIII.  Nor  was  there  a  tray  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairway  as  in  the  pyramids  of  group  b. 
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On  these  facts,  Pyr.  Ill  is  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  group  a  and  before  Pjt.  \l. 
Above,  in  the  discussion  on  Pyr.  XX,  reasons  were  given  for  placing  III  after  XX,  apart 
from  the  identification  of  XX  as  the  tomb  of  Tanutaman.  The  site  of  Pyr.  Ill  is  on  the 
"northern"  ridge  in  the  place  nearest  to  I  which  would  take  a  pyramid  of  this  size,  assum- 
ing XX  to  have  been  already  in  place.  But  it  is  not  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  the  posi- 
tion of  first  choice, —  a  fact  that  can  be  best  explained  by  placing  it  after  XX.  The 
slope  of  the  ground  to  the  "south"  resulted  in  a  slight  tilt  in  the  foundations  of  the  pyra- 
mid. The  orientation  of  both  XX  and  III  is  to  the  "north"  of  that  of  Pyr.  I,  following 
the  long  axis  of  the  "northern"  ridge. 

The  ground  rises  from  the  front  of  III  to  the  "western"  end  of  the  stairway  as  usual, 
owing  to  the  advantage  of  getting  the  stair  in  the  best  available  rock.  The  pyramid  itself 
could  not  be  placed  on  this  high  rock,  as  the  ground  in  front  between  the  "northern"  and 
the  "western"  ridges  was  lower  and  founded  on  badly  fissured  rock,  entirely  unsuited  for 
the  excavation  of  a  stair.  The  pj-ramid  might  have  been  set  far  forward  on  the  "western " 
ridge,  but  without  the  connecting  Unk  of  III,  that  site  (VI)  would  have  been  too  far  from 
XX  and  I.    At  any  rate  that  appears  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  builders  of  Pyr.  III. 

(5).     P>T.  VI,  2820  cm.  square.     Anlaman. 

When  XX  and  III  had  been  built,  the  most  suitable  site  left  for  a  large  pyramid  was 
on  the  "western"  ridge.  The  ground  "north"  of  XX  sloped  away  to  the  wady  and  was 
unsuited  for  a  pyramid,  although  the  high  ground  in  front  afforded  room  for  the  stair. 
Pyr.  II,  afterwards  built  here,  developed  structural  weakness  from  insufficient  founda- 
tions and  had  to  be  rebuilt  while  its  stairway  had  to  be  fined  with  sandstone  masomy  to 
a  depth  of  one  to  two  meters  from  end  to  end.  To  the  "north"  of  III  there  was  only  the 
low  ground  directly  in  front  of  I.  The  site  afterwards  taken  by  XVIII  and  XIX  did  not 
present  sufficient  area  for  a  large  pyramid  nor  good  ground  for  a  large  stairway.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  part  of  the  "western"  ridge  in  front  of  III  offered  a  site  in  reasonable  prox- 
imity to  III,  between  the  "westward"  outlook  of  the  chapel  and  the  front  of  I,  on  high 
ground,  and  with  sound  rock  for  the  stairway.  The  surface  was  more  than  two  meters 
higher  than  the  chapel  floor  of  III  and  not  visibly  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  ridge. 
The  surface  layer  over  the  "eastern"  part  of  the  site  of  VI  (i.  e.,  under  the  pyramid) 
was  a  deposit  of  decayed  red  sandstone  and  gravel  varying  in  depth  from  50  to  100  cm. 
Below  this  was  a  layer  of  grey  sandstone  about  100  cm.  thick,  then  a  thinner  layer  of 
grey  conglomerate,  and,  below  all,  the  deep  bed  of  micacious  schist  which  underfies  the 
whole  area.  Further  "  west "  in  the  place  of  the  stairway,  the  rock  strata  rise,  and  although 
the  surface  layer  is  only  30-50  cm.  deep,  the  surface  is  50  cm.  higher  than  on  the  "east ". 
The  pyramid  might  have  been  built  ten  meters  or  so  further  "west";  but  the  site  actually 
occupied  is  the  nearest  suitable  site  to  III.     The  pjTamid  was  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
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long  axis 'of  the  "western"  ridge  and  so  came  back  nearly  to  the  orientation  of  Pyr.  I. 
It  was  placed  between  the  axis  of  III  and  the  "northern"  Une  of  Pyr.  I,  but  does  not 
actually  block  the  "westward"  outlook  of  the  chapel  of  III. 

The  identification  of  VI  as  the  tomb  of  Anlaman  is  also  a  matter  of  positive  cer- 
tainty. The  Barkal  material  (see  above  §  VII  1  c)  makes  Anlaman  the  father  and 
predecessor  of  Aspalta  (VIII).  The  comparison  of  the  groups  of  objects  from  III, 
VI,  VIII,  IX,  and  V,  place  Anlaman  between  III  and  VIII.  The  plan  of  the  underground 
chambers  connect  VI  ^ith  III,  but  the  plan  of  the  pyramid  complex  and  the  masonry 
connect  it  ^vith  VIII.  As  for  the  shawwabti-figures,  the  position  of  the  hands  and  the 
use  of  the  two  royal  names  form  hnks  with  the  earUer  fig\u"es;  yet  the  position  of  the  hands 
was  maintained  in  the  queens'  figures  of  the  time  of  Aspalta,  and  a  part  of  the  Anlaman 
figures  were  actually  made  by  a  man  whose  chief  activity  can  be  dated  to  the  time  of 
Aspalta.  The  faience  cups  in  the  foundation  deposits  and  the  faience  tablets  place  VI 
inmaediately  before  VIII  and  after  III.  At  the  same  time  VI  and  VIII  are  the  only  two 
tombs  which  contained  granite  cofiins,  while,  finally,  a  bronze  tray  was  found  in  VI,  VIII, 
IX,  and  V,  but  in  no  other  king's  pyramid.  In  view  of  all  this  material,  the  place  of  VI 
between  III  and  VIII  must  be  considered  as  beyond  question,  and  the  close  association 
excludes  the  assumption  of  an  intervening  king  of  any  appreciable  length  of  reign. 

(6)     Pyr.  VIII,  2781  cm.  square.     Aspalta. 

The  pyramid  of  Aspalta  (VIII)  is  again  certainly  identified.  It  is  clearly  a  mem- 
ber of  group  b,  and  is  in  the  excellence  of  its  structure  between  VI  and  IX.  The  canopic 
jars,  the  stone  vessels,  the  granite  coffin,  and  the  foundation  deposits  place  Aspalta  defi- 
nitely next  to  Anlaman  and  before  Amtalqa  and  Maleneqen.  The  relation  of  the  place 
and  the  character  of  the  pyramid  of  Aspalta's  mother  to  those  of  the  pyramids  of  the 
queens  buried  by  Anlaman  (XXII  and  XXIII)  and  Maleneqen  (XXVI)  show  the  same 
thing. 

Thus  we  know  that  XX,  III  and  VI  were  already  built  when  Aspalta  came  to  select 
the  site  for  his  pyramid.  These  formed  a  straggUng  row  running  from  the  proximity  of 
the  "northwestern"  corner  of  pyramid  I  out  along  the  "northern"  ridge  to  the  "northern" 
end  of  the  "western"  ridge.  At  this  point  the  most  obviously  suitable  site  was  the  "west- 
ern" ridge  to  the  "south"  of  VI  and  beyond  the  "westward"  outlook  of  the  chapel  of  I. 
From  VI  southwards  to  the  point  where  the  "westward"  ridge  bends  back  to  the  "east" 
is  a  distance  of  160  meters.  The  most  suitable  site  was  clearly  that  actuallj^  selected,  about 
70  meters  from  VI  and  shghtly  forward  of  it  by  reason  of  the  trend  of  the  ridge.  This 
place  is  suitable  by  reason  of  the  high  level  of  the  surface,  the  character  of  the  rock,  and 
the  extent  of  the  available  area.     As  for  proximity  to  the  older  pyramids,  the  site  was 
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the  best  available  Avithout  encroaching  on  the  outlook  of  the  chapel  of  the  great  ancestor 
Tu-haqa.     Clearly  in  this  early  period,  great  respect  was  felt  for  the  tomb  of  Tirhaqa. 

Pyramid  VIII  was  on  slightly  lower  ground  than  its  stairway,  on  ground  covered  with 
a  thicker  layer  of  surface  soil.  The  stairway  might  have  been  dug  somewhat  further 
"west"  without  encroaching  on  the  wady;  but  the  pyramid  could  hardly  have  been  built 
any  further  "east."  Thus  apparently  the  construction  of  the  pyramid  forward  of  the 
line  of  VI  was  a  matter  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice.  The  stairway  was  lined  with  a  few 
courses  of  stone  to  hold  up  the  surface  debris. 

(7)     Pyr.  IX,  2774  cm.  square.     Amtalqa. 

After  the  building  of  VIII,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  selecting  the  place  of  IX 
for  the  next  large  pyramid.  The  area  "north"  of  VI  was  cramped  by  the  fall  of  the 
rock  towards  the  "northern"  wady,  and  the  space  between  VI  and  VIII  was  barred  as 
before  out  of  respect  to  the  tomb  of  Tirhaqa.  But  between  VIII  and  the  bend  in  the 
ridge,  a  space  of  80  meters  offered  every  possible  advantage  of  natural  position  and  of 
proximity,  and  every  part  of  the  space  presented  equal  natural  suitability.  The  obvious 
procedure  was  to  select  a  site  at  a  comfortable  distance  from  VIII.  On  such  a  site  stands 
pyramid  IX,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  space,  about  on  a  Une  with  VIII  and  leaving 
some  18  meters  between  the  two.^" 

The  identification  is  assured  as  usual.  The  plan  of  the  tomb  below  and  above  ground, 
the  stone  and  the  masonry,  the  bronze  tray  in  the  stairway,  the  objects  found,  and  the 
foundation  deposits  all  show  that  IX  belongs  to  group  b.  The  only  question  which  might 
arise  is  whether  IX  or  V  is  the  eariier, — •  a  question  decided  to  my  mind  by  the  much  less 
favorable  situation  of  V,  on  poor  ground,  crowded  against  VI,  and  blocking  the  outlook 
of  III.  At  the  same  time  other  considerations  confirm  this  conclusion  based  on  position. 
The  progressive  degeneration  of  the  masonry,  the  shawwabtis,  the  canopic  jars,  and  the 
foundation  deposits  of  VIII,  IX,  and  V,  can  only  point  to  the  same  order.  Fm'ther  con- 
firmation is  suppUed  by  the  number  of  queens  proved  for  this  period.  The  total  number 
of  queens'  pyramids  at  Nuri  is  about  32,  an  average  of  about  1.5  to  each  king.  The 
number  of  queens  assignable  to  group  b  is  at  present  7  or  8,  excluding  the  unmarried 
princess,  which  gives  about  the  same  average  of  1.5  to  each  king.  An  examination  of  the 
shawwabtis  proves  that  there  were  at  least  four  queens  (Madiqan,  Aaqata,  Kaltaha,  and 
Amantakaya)  between  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aspalta  and  the  begimiing  of  the  reign 
of  Maleneqen.  The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  this,  is  that  another  king  (Amtalqa) 
intervened  between  Aspalta  and  Maleneqen.  The  fact  that  the  evidence  of  the  position 
of  her  pjTamid,  the  sha^v^vabtis,  and  the  foimdation  deposits,  would  make  Henuttakhabit 

'"  Pyr.  X  was  shown  by  the  contact  of  its  enclosing  wall  with  that  of  IX  to  be  later  in  date  than  IX. 
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the  contemporary  and  probably  the  queen  of  Maleneqen,  may  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  Amtalqa  was  a  younger  brother  or  a  cousin  of  Aspalta.  But  of  com-se  other  explana- 
tions are  possible. 

In  any  case,  the  only  order  of  these  three  kings  compatible  with  all  the  e\ddence  is: 
Aspalta,  Amtalqa,  Maleneqen. 

(8)  Pyr.  V,  2759  cm.  square.     Maleneqen. 

The  pyramid  of  Maleneqen  was,  according  to  the  conclusion  reached  above,  the 
last  of  the  large  pyramids  of  group  b,  and  is  as  might  be  expected  on  the  least  desirable 
site  of  all  the  pyramids  of  that  group  which  were  built  on  the  "western"  ridge.  The 
ground  is  bad  and  sloping;  the  area  is  so  cramped  that  the  distance  between  V  and  VI  is 
only  five  meters,  and  the  site  blocks  the  outlook  of  pyramid  III.  The  choice  at  that  time 
lay  between  the  site  selected,  the  space  between  VI  and  VIII,  and  the  circmnscribed 
area  "south"  of  IX.  The  site  "south"  of  IX  was  apparently  regarded  as  the  less  desir- 
able, and  in  fact  the  pyramid  afterwards  built  here  had  to  be  turned  askew,  and  set 
shghtly  back,  in  order  to  avoid  the  poor  ground  on  the  "south".  As  for  the  other  two  pos- 
sibilities, Maleneqen  evidently  shows  more  respect  for  Tirhaqa  than  for  Senkamanseken. 
He  was  the  first  to  block  the  westward  outlook  of  an  older  king.  At  that  time,  Senkaman- 
seken had  according  to  my  calculation  been  dead  about  100  years,  and  three  kings  had 
been  buried  in  the  meantime.  If  the  kings  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  their  successors,  more  pyramids  might  have  been  built  in  the  row.  If-  for  example, 
Amtalqa  had  moved  his  tomb  five  meters  nearer  VIII,  which  he  could  have  done  without 
lessening  the  advantages  of  his  site,  there  would  have  been  a  fau-ly  good  place  left  on  the 
"south". 

The  ground  imder  pyramid  V,  under  the  "northern"  side  and  the  "northeastern" 
corner  slopes  down  to  the  "north"  and  has  a  deep  layer  of  surface  earth.  The  stairway 
is  on  fair  ground,  but  the  upper  layer  consists  of  about  two  meters  of  soft  red  sandstone, 
and  the  schist  below  has  concealed  fissures  formed  by  water.  Actually,  below  ground 
the  rejected  site  "south"  of  IX  offered  sounder  rock,  but  this  fact  would  not  have  been 
superficially  discernible. 

(9)  Pyr.  XVIII,  1068  cm.  square.     Nalma'aya. 

The  small  size  of  pyramid  XVIII  and  the  general  poverty  of  the  objects  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  its  king,  Nalma'aya,  would  ordinarily  make  difficult  the  task  of  determining 
its  chronological  position.     The  identification  is  again  beyond  dispute,   although  the 


name  is  written  in  two  ways:    (l\  j::g^  _>^T'^  and  (^^J^JJJ^ "     "^^^  difficulty  is,  how- 
ever, removed  by  two  facts:    (1)  the  foundation  deposits  are  identical  with,  those  of 
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Henuttakhabit  and  (2)  a  silver  libation  bowl  of  Nalma'aya  was  found  buried  wdth  Netak- 
labataman  in  pyramid  X.  The  pyramid  (XXVIII)  of  Henuttakhabit  was  by  position, 
by  foundation  deposits,  and  by  a  shawwdbti-type,  later  than  that  of  Amantakaya  (XXVI) 
which  was  built  by  Maleneqen.  By  this  association,  pyramid  XVIII  and  Nalma'aya 
are  directly  attached  to  the  faniily  of  Aspalta  and  to  the  end  of  group  b.  The  type  of  the 
pyranud,  its  stone  and  masonry,  agree  with  this  date,  but  in  small  pyramids  built  of  local 
stone  these  features  have  Uttle  significance.  The  form  of  the  enclosing  wall  with  its 
reentrant  angles  has  in  my  opinion  more  weight.  It  is  an  exact  copy  on  a  smaller  scale 
of  the  enclosing  wall  of  pjTamid  V.  All  the  other  small  pyramids  have  simple  rectangular 
enclosures.  The  second  fact,  the  presence  of  the  silver  bowl  in  the  tomb  of  Netaklabata- 
man,  has  more  significance  for  the  date  of  X  than  for  that  of  XVIII.  As  it  was  biu-ied 
with  Netaklabataman,  it  must  have  been  in  his  possession, —  a  fact  best  explained  by  the 
assumption  that  he  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Nalma'aya. 

The  only  other  objects  which  could  be  definitely  assigned  to  Nalma'aya  were  the 
shawwabti-figures  found  in  the  pjTamid.  These  were  of  two  sorts,  one  hand-cut  and  the 
other  half-molded,  but  both  small  and  poor.  The  hand-cut  figures  present  the  tradi- 
tional type  I  3  d,  while  the  half-molded  figm-es,  which  are  smaller,  are  of  a  type  found  in 
no  other  tomb.  This  new  type  has  a  lappet--v\dg,  the  right  hand  higher  than  the  left, 
two  hoes  and  a  basket,  or  type  III  3  d  without  the  pilaster.  Thus  the  smaller  figures 
are  a  mixture  of  the  traditional  type  I  3  d  and  the  older  type  III  2  e  which  last  appeared 
in  the  queen's  figures  from  XXII.  None  of  the  figures  from  the  other  small  pyramids 
(XIX,  X^T,  XVII)  show  any  such  reversion  to  an  older  type.  Therefore,  the  shaw- 
wabti-figures of  XVIII  indicate  that  XVIII  is  earlier  than  the  other  small  pyramids. 

The  relative  dates  of  XVIII  and  XIX  are  clear  from  the  positions  of  the  two  struc- 
tures. PjTamid  XVIII,  although  only  20  cm.  higher  than  XIX,  is  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  knoU,  while  XIX  is  to  one  side  on  the  "northern"  slope  of  the  knoU.  Furthermore, 
X^TII  is  directly  behind  and  earUer  than  \ll,  while  XIX  is  behind  the  space  between 
VII  and  VI,  and  might  be  later  than  VII. 

\Mien  the  site  of  XVIII  was  selected,  a  number  of  places  remained  available  for 
either  a  large  or  a  small  pyramid  (VII,  X,  in  the  "western"  row,  and  II,  IV,  behind); 
but  the  site  actually  selected  was  too  hmited  for  a  large  pyramid.  From  the  beginning, 
therefore,  XVIII  must  have  been  planned  as  a  small  pjTamid.  Either  the  king  knew 
his  own  lack  of  means  and  resigned  himself  to  a  small  pjTamid,  or  he  died  before  he  had 
begun  his  tomb,  leaving  the  work  to  his  family.  In  itself,  the  situation  of  X^^III  is 
an  excellent  one  for  a  small  pyramid.  The  only  unsuitable  feature  is  that  it  encroaches 
on  the  outlook  of  pjTamid  I,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  carefully  respected.  This  was 
no  doubt  the  result  of  the  passage  of  time,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  decay  or  destruction 
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of  the  chapel  of  pyramid  I.  One  plundering  took  place  at  an  early  date,  as  already  stated, 
and  inevitably  caused  the  fall  of  the  chapel.  In  the  case  of  I,  where  the  stairway  reached 
the  face  of  the  pyramid,  the  chapel  was  in  greater  danger  from  plundering  than  any  of 
the  others.  We  found  it  completely  destroyed.  If  the  first  plundering  had  taken  place 
before  the  time  of  Nalma'aya,  the  relaxation  of  the  respect  shown  for  Tirhaqa's  pyramid 
would  have  been  natural. 

(10)  Pyr.     X,      2824  cm.  square.     Netaklabataman. 

(11)  Pyr.  VII,      2772  cm.  square.     Karkaman. 

(12)  Pyr.     II,  1,  2801  cm.  square.     Astabarqaman. 

II,  2,  2667  cm.  square. 

(13)  Pyr.    IV,      2672  cm.  square.     Saasheriqa. 

These  four  are  the  large  pyramids  of  group  c.  The  similarity  of  their  masoiu-y, 
underground  plan,  shawwabti-figures,  and  foundation  deposits  proves  their  cohesion  as 
a  group,  and  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  them  together. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  of  these  four  was  built,  every  unoccupied  site  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  pyramids  already  in  place  (XX,  III,  VI,  VIII,  IX,  V,  and  XVIII)  had  some 
defect  of  suitabiUty.  The  only  two  places  left  on  the  "western"  ridge  were  the  cramped 
site  "south"  of  IX  and  the  site  between  VI  and  VIII  which  was  now  in  front  of  XVIII 
as  well  as  of  I.  Behind  the  "western"  ridge,  the  area  "north"  of  XX  sloped  down  to 
the  "northern"  wady,  and,  while  it  offered  fair  rock  for  the  stairway,  had  only  poor 
ground  for  the  pyramid.  The  ground  "south"  of  III  was  low,  founded  on  bad  rock,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  was  never  occupied  owing  to  its  natural  unsuitabiUty.  Beyond  that, 
the  low  middle  knoll  on  which  IV  was  afterwards  built,  was  about  half  a  meter  lower 
than  the  site  of  II,  and  lay  behind  VIII.  The  base  levels  of  the  four  pyramids  which 
afterwards  occupied  these  sites  were:  — 

Pyr.     X  =  +  1347  cm.  above  the  arbitrary  datum  Une. 

Pyr.  VII  =  +  1332  cm.      "  «  "         " 

Pyr.     II  =  +  1205  cm.       "  «  "         « 

Pyr.    IV  =  +  1150  cm.      "  «  "         " 

The  relative  order  of  the  natural  suitability  of  the  four  sites  corresponds  about  to  this 
order,  though  the  site  of  VII  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  The  old  objection  to  the  site  of 
VII,  that  it  was  directly  in  front  of  I,  is  shown  by  the  construction  of  XVIII  to  have 
lost  its  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  objection  to  the  site  was  raised  by  the  presence 
of  XVIII,  the  tomb  of  the  last  king.  Even  if  the  next  king  were  of  a  different  family,  natu- 
ral decency,  various  pohtical  reasons,  and  the  influence  of  the  funerary  priesthood  of  XVIII, 
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would  have  combined  to  make  the  selection  of  the  site  of  VII  unwise  on  the  part  of  the 
successor  of  Nalma'aya.  Twenty  years  later  all  these  influences  would  have  been  weak- 
ened, and  in  view  of  the  great  natural  advantages  of  the  site  of  VII,  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  the  site  could  have  been  passed  over  for  either  II  or  IV  after  a  lapse  of  one  reign. 
In  general  then,  the  four  sites  stand  in  order  of  suitability:  X,  VII,  II  and  IV. 

It  is  clear  from  the  size  and  the  excellent  construction  of  the  pyramids  of  group  c, 
as  compared  with  the  degeneration  of  IX,  V,  and  XVIII,  that  a  considerable  increase 
oi  power  and  resources  must  be  ascribed  to  the  new  family  which  came  to  the  throne. 
I  say  new  family,  but  the  expression  is  based  simply  on  the  probability  that  such  a  revival 
was  due  to  new  blood.  Probably  the  new  family  had  established  a  relationship  to  the 
family  of  Tirhaqa  by  marriage.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  first  king  of  the  series 
would  be  one  of  the  .strongest  and  richest  of  the  four.  He  would  be  nearer  in  time  to 
the  preceding  kings  and  therefore  in  a  better  position  to  revive  the  traditions  of  the  older 
period.  Some  of  the  older  artisans  would  be  still  alive  or  the  traditions  of  their  shops  still 
maintained.  Thus  the  earliest  pyramid  of  the  four  ought  to  show  the  nearest  approach 
in  its  objects  to  the  earlier  pjTamids.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  by  pyramid  X.  The  size 
of  the  pyramid  and  the  character  of  its  objects  show  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  strong  king 
of  long  reign  and  great  material  resources.  The  masonry,  although  characterized  by 
the  multiple-layer  red  casing  of  the  group,  lacks  the  peculiar  bonding  of  VII,  II  and  IV, 
and  thus  resembles  group  6  more  than  the  other  three  pyramids.  In  common  with  VII, 
X  has  also  the  plain  chapel  of  most  of  the  pyramids  of  the  earlier  periods.  The  position 
is,  as  explained  above,  the  most  suitable  of  the  four.  The  shawwabti-figures,  in  form, 
material,  and  inscription,  approach  the  figures  of  group  b  more  nearly  than  do  those  of 
VII,  II,  or  IV.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gold  objects,  especially  the  style  of  their 
ornamentation,  the  contents  of  the  foundation  deposits,  and  the  size  of  the  underground 
chambers.  This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the  finding  of  a  silver  bowl  of  Nal- 
ma'aya (PjT.  XVIII)  on  the  floor  of  X  B  in  a  position  which  required  the  conclusion  that 
the  bowl  had  been  buried  with  Netaklabataman. 

Thus  X  is  certainly  the  earUest  of  group  c.  The  order  of  the  other  three  is  not 
so  easily  determinable,  but  the  available  material  indicates  the  order  VII,  II,  IV.  In  the 
first  place,  VII  and  its  contents  present  the  greatest  resemblance  to  X  and  its  con- 
tents, while  II  and  IV  with  their  contents  have  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  each 
other  and  with  XI  of  group  d.  It  must  be  remembered  during  this  comparison  that 
Karkaman  died  unexpectedly,  for  his  pyramid  was  finished  as  a  bent  pjTamid  although 
laid  out  on  the  same  scale  as  other  large  pyramids.  Thus  the  shawwabti-figures  of  VII 
are  roughly  and  hastily  made  and  the  carelessly  written  inscription  has  a  hieratic  tinge, 
and  yet  they  have  in  some  ways  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  figiu:es  of  X  than  have  the 
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figures  of  II  and  IV.     The  figures  of  II  are  weU  cut,  better  even  than  those  of  X,  but  they 
were  few  in  number  and  their  inscription  had  minor  points  of  resemblance  with  those  of 
IV.     The  figures  of  IV  were  most  carefully  made,  and  yet  the  inscription  has  a  stronger 
hieratic  tinge  than  those  of  VII,  while  the  careful  cutting  of  the  weak  face  resembles  the 
work  on  the  faces  of  the  figures  from  XI.     The  figures  of  X  and  VII  may  have  been  by 
the  same  shop,  working  carefully  in  the  case  of  X  and  hastily  in  the  case  of  VII.     Those 
of  II  and  IV  are  by  different  hands,  both  working  carefully.     The  order  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certaint}^  but  might  be  X,  VII,  II,  IV.     Gold  ornaments  were  wanting  from  VII, 
but  the  style  and  character  of  those  found  in  the  other  three  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  order  X,  II,  IV.     The  foundation  deposits  clearly  placed  X  and  VII  in  one  group, 
and  II  and  IV  in  another.     The  variations  in  the  faience  cartouches  of  the  deposits  have 
probablj^  a  reason  similar  to  that  for  the  variations  of  the  shaw^wabti-figures.     It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  material  of  the  cartouches  of  X,  VII,  and  II  is  nearly  the  same,  while 
that  of  the  cartouches  of  IV  is  a  hard  blue,  like  the  material  of  the  cartouches  of  XIX. 
The  chapel  of  VII  is  a  plain  one  Uke  that  of  X  and  the  earlier  pyramids  (except  VI),  but 
the  chapels  of  II  and  IV  are  pylon-chapels  of  almost  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  pylon- 
chapel  of  XI.     The  similarity  between  the  chapels  of  IV  and  XI  is  especiallj^  striking. 
Finally  the  round,  bottomed  alabaster  pots  of  VII  and  II  have  knob  handles,  while  those 
of  X  and  IV  have  none.     To  sum  up,  all  the  features  of  X  connect  it  with  group  b,  while 
all  the  features  of  IV  connect  it  with  group  d;   the  chapels  and  the  foimdation  deposits 
connect  X  and  VII  on  the  one  hand  and  II  and  IV  on  the  other;   the  alabaster  vessels 
coimect  VII  and  II;   and  none  of  the  material  is  incompatible  with  the  order  X,  VII,  II, 
and  IV  thus  indicated.     In  the  second  place,  the  change  in  size  from  the  p3Tamid  of 
2800  +  30  cm.  of  group  b  to  the  pjrramid  of  2660  +  30  cm.  of  group  d  takes  place  during 
the  period  of  group  c.     This  change  is  fully  explained  by  the  accident  which  happened 
to  pyramid  II.     PjTamids  X,  VII,  and  the  first  pyramid  at  II,  were  laid  out  on  the  old 
scale,  but  the  second  pyramid  at  II  and  pyramid  IV  were  laid  out  on  the  later  scale. 
II,  it  will  be  remembered,  developed  structural  weakness  owing  to  the  bad  ground  for 
which  the  usual  foundations  proved  insufficient.     It  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  with 
foundations  descending  to  rock.     In  order,  apparently,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  founda- 
tion deposits  of  the  first  pyramid,  the  new  one  was  laid  out  about  65  cm.  inside  the  fines 
of  the  older  structure,  and  thus  gave  a  pyramid  of  2667  cm.,  or  130  cm.  less  than  the 
former  scale.     The  fact  that  IV  and  all  the  large  pyramids  of  group  d  held  to  this  new 
scale  +  30  cm.  puts  all  of  them  very  clearly  later  than  II.     On  these  grounds,  I  feel  that 
the  order  X,  VII,  II,  IV,  may  be  considered  as  reasonably  certain. 

After  the  construction  of  these  four  pyramids,  no  site  was  left  in  the  "northern" 
part  of  the  field  extensive  enough  to  take  a  large  pyramid.     I  have  gone  over  both  the  map 
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and  the  ground  itself,  and  I  can  liiul  no  place  where  a  pyramid  2G60  +  30  cm.  square,  with 
its  long  stairway,  could  have  been  squeezed  in.  The  objects  found  exclude  the  idea  that 
any  pyramid  in  the  "southern"  part  of  the  field  might  belong  to  group  c,  much  less  to 
group  b.  Thus  it  was  not  until  the  "northern"  part  of  the  field  was  completely  occupied 
that  kings  began  to  take  the  less  suitable  sites  of  the  "southern"  part.  No  small  pyra- 
mids, on  the  other  hand,  were  built  in  the  "southern"  part,  because  suitable  sites  for 
them  were  still  available  in  the  "northern"  part.  In  fact  one  or  two  more  small  ones 
might  have  been  built  among  the  "northern"  pyramids. 

(14)     Pyr.  XIX,  975  cm.  square.     Nasakhma. 

Pyramid  XIX  stands  on  the  "northern"  slope  of  the  "northern"  knoll,  the  middle  of 
which  is  occupied  by  pyramid  XVIII.  It  is  thus  clearly  later  in  date  than  XVIII,  and  as 
it  occupies  a  place  beliind  the  opening  between  VI  and  VII,  it  may  well  be  later  than 
VII  by  position.  Like  XVIII,  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  must  have  been  planned  as  a 
small  pyramid  from  the  beginning.  For  such,  the  site  is  a  good  one,  better  than  XVII 
although  not  as  good  as  XVI  except  that  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  earlier  tombs. 

It  is  built  of  the  local  drab  stone  with  a  core  of  the  local  grey  conglomerate,  but  is  a 
cased-core  pyramid,  not  a  filled  one  like  XVI  and  XVII.  The  chapel  never  had  a  stone 
stela,  as  the  niche  is  too  shallow.  Everything  points  to  a  very  short  reign  at  a  time 
when  good  traditions  were  still  maintained,  but  were  in  this  case  not  well  executed  o^N-ing 
to  lack  of  time  or  means. 

The  shawwabti-figures  and  the  plan  of  the  underground  chambers  of  XIX  place  it 
before  XVI  and  XVII  and  connect  it  rather  with  group  c  than  with  any  other.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  bronze  models  of  XIX  and  XXIX  is  so  great  that  these  two  pyramids  must 
be  assigned  to  the  same  generation.  The  pottery  of  the  XIX  deposits  consists  only  of 
the  tall  two-handled  jar  and  the  small  saucers,  but  that  of  the  XXIX  deposits  includes 
the  small  jar  mth  wavy  outline  which  is  characteristic  of  group  c  and  never  occurs  in  the 
deposits  of  group  d.  The  bronze  models  of  XIX  and  XXIX  are  slightly  better  made 
than  those  of  XI,  and  unlike  the  coarser  models  of  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV.  Thus  the  foun- 
dation deposits  of  XIX  establish  a  definite  connection  with  both  groups,  c  and  d,  and 
remove  all  hesitation  in  placing  XIX  between  IV  and  XI. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  bronze  models  in  the  deposits  of  a  small  poor  pyramid 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  series  of  pyramid  deposits  comes  as  a  surprise,  but  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  bronze  models  had  been  in  use  in  temple  deposits  long  before.  The 
latest  of  these  known  to  me  are  the  deposits  under  the  temple  of  Atlanersa  at  Barkal,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  temples  built  by  Aspalta  and  other  later  kings  also  had 
deposits  with  bronze  models.     As  for  the  revival  of  the  use  of  bronze  models  in  XIX,  I 
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would  suggest  that  p3Tamid  XXIX  is  previous  in  date  to  XIX,  that  Piankhqauw  was 
perhaps  the  mother  of  Nasakhma  and  buried  by  him.  In  that  case,  the  introduction  of 
bronze  models  in  pyramid  deposits  occurred  in  a  queen's  pyramid,  and  was  a  deliberate 
departure  from  estabhshed  custom.  Once  introduced  it  was  maintained,  and  went  through 
various  changes  in  the  deposits  of  group  d. 


(15) 

Pyr. 

XI, 

2681  cm. 

square. 

Malewiyabaman. 

(16) 

Pyr. 

XVI, 

1215  cm. 

square. 

Talakhaman. 

(17) 

Pyr. 

XII,  1, 

2671  cm. 

square. 

Amanherinutarik 

Pyr. 

XII,  2, 

3251  cm. 

square. 

(18) 

Pyr. 

XVII, 

1252  cm. 

square. 

Baskakeren. 

(19) 

Pyr. 

XIII, 

2687  cm. 

square. 

Harsiotef. 

(20) 

Pyr. 

XIV, 

2664  cm. 

square. 

Piankhalara  (?). 

(21) 

Pyr. 

XV, 

2634  cm. 

square. 

Nastasen.  _ 

The  difficulty  in  arranging  group  d  concerns  only  the  small  pyramids  and  is  caused 
by  the  poverty  of  the  evidence.  The  order  of  the  large  pyramids  admits  of  no  doubt. 
The  relative  suitability  of  the  sites  of  the  large  pyramids  is  well  shown  by  the  levels  of 
their  bases: 


Pyr.      XI      =  +  1209  cm.  above  the  arbitrary  datum  line. 

Pyr.    XII,  1  =  +  1189  cm.      "        " 

Pyr.    XII,  2  =  +1140  cm.      " 

Pyr.  XIII       =  +  1022  cm.      " 

Pyr.  XIV       =  +    940  cm.      " 

Pyr.    XV      =  +    999  cm.      " 


Thus  the  rock  slopes  down  towards  the  "southern"  wady,  falling  249  cm.  in  a  distance 
of  145  meters.  The  width  of  the  ridge  also  decreases  from  98  meters  at  XI  to  80  meters 
at  XII,  and  to  70  meters  at  XIV.  A  still  more  serious  matter  is  that  the  rock  becomes 
more  and  more  decayed  and  fissured  towards  the  south  (see  above  on  collapse  of  under- 
ground chambers,  §VII  2,  under  group  d).  Although  XV  is  on  higher  ground,  it 
is  directly  behind  XI,  and  the  order  of  the  suitability  is  as  laid  out  above:  XI,  XII, 
XIII,  XIV,  XV.  The  sites  of  both  XIV  and  XV  are  equally  wretched  in  their  natural 
advantages.  Nothing  less  than  an  overpowering  tradition  could  have  induced  anyone 
to  select  either  of  them.  But  now  after  a  lapse  of  over  three  centuries,  the  field  was 
becoming  exhausted.  After  the  construction  of  XIII,  there  remained  Uterally  only 
these  two  sites,  XIV  and  XV.    By  this  time  the  long  line  of  kings'  pyramids  stretching 
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from  "north"  to  "south"  along  the  "western"  ridge  must  have  meant  a  great  deal  to 
the  pride  of  the  ruling  king.  Personally  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  next  to  the  last 
king  would  have  chosen  the  site  at  the  end  of  the  long  line,  even  though  it  were  naturally 
slightly  less  advantageous,  rather  than  the  site  behind  XI.  In  other  words,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  XIV  was  earlier  than  XV.  I  reached  this  conclusion  at  the  time 
of  the  excavation  of  the  pyramids  and  tried  for  weeks  to  find  the  name  of  Pianklialara 
in  some  abbreviated  form  in  Aklu-atan.  It  was  only  in  going  over  the  inscriptions  for 
this  article  that  I  perceived  that  Akhratan  was  the  11^-name,  and  that  on  the  analogy 
of  the  lintels  from  XI,  XII,  and  XV  the  ^-name  was  missing,  and  might  well  be 
Piankhalara.  The  fact  that  the  mother  of  Nastasen  was  not  Bathyly,  the  chief  mfe 
of  Harsiotef,  does  not  prove  much,  but  it  leaves  us  the  possibility  of  Piankhalara's 
having  reigned  between  Harsiotef  and  Nastasen.  The  stela  of  Nastasen,  which  twice 
mentions  Piankhalara,  gives  a  shght  clue  to  the  order  of  Harsiotef  and  Piankhalara,  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  place  where  the  two  are  mentioned  together  Harsiotef  precedes 
Piankhalara. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  in  the  plans  and  the  constructions  which  serve  to  define 
the  relationship  of  XI,  XII,  and  the  last  three  pyramids.  The  door-block  of  XI  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  four  in  being  built  forward  of  the  front  of  the  door.  The  stone 
used  in  XI,  and  especially  in  XII,  includes  many  white  stones  among  the  red,  while  that  of 
the  other  three  is  almost  entu-ely  red.  The  enclosing  wall  of  XI  is  more  like  that  of  group  c, 
while  the  enclosing  walls  of  XII,  XIII,  and  XV  have  a  new  form  \\-ith  a  very  shallow  pro- 
jecting part  in  front.  The  pylon-chapel  of  XI  is  in  its  measurements  singularly  like  the 
pylon-chapel  of  IV  (group  c),  while  those  of  XII,  XIII,  and  XV  have  thicker  walls  and  a 
thicker  pylon.  These  facts  connect  XI  with  IV  (group  c),  and  XII  with  XI  on  the  one 
side  and  with  the  other  three  on  the  other  side. 

The  evidence  of  the  foundation  deposits  is  equally  clear.  The  deposits  of  XI 
have  bronze  models  only  a  little  less  fine  than  those  of  XIX.  The  models  of  XII  are 
also  bronze,  but  much  coarser,  while  the  models  of  XIII  and  XIV  are  clumsy  models 
of  both  bronze  and  iron.  The  pottery  also  shows  progressive  deterioration,  and  is 
omitted  from  the  deposits  of  XIV.  Finally,  XV,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  had  no 
deposits  at  all. 

All  this  e\'idence  is  supported  by  that  of  the  shawwabti-figures  and  the  ornaments, 
and  fixes  the  large  pjTamids  of  group  d  in  the  order:  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV. 

The  only  diflBculty  is  the  position  of  the  small  pjTamids  XVI  and  XVII.  No  founda- 
tion deposits  were  found  in  either,  and  no  shawwabti-figures  in  XVI.  The  pyramids  stand 
in  the  older  "northern"  cemetery  in  such  ambiguous  relations  to  each  other  that  although 
XVI  is  in  front  of  XVII  either  might  have  been  built  before  the  other.    Both  are  filled 
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pjrramids,  XVI  ^\^th  a  red  stone  casing  and  XVII  with  a  drab  stone  casing.  The  red 
stone  casing  of  XVI  has  not  the  typical  bonding  introduced  in  group  c,  in  which  connection 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  red-cased  smaU  queen's  pyramid,  XXX,  belonging  to  group  c, 
has  this  typical  bonding.  The  underground  chambers  of  XVI  are  three  in  number,  and 
unusually  large  for  a  small  pjTamid,  resembhng  the  form  of  group  d.  The  underground 
chambers  of  XVII  are  only  two  in  number  and  of  nearly  equal  size  (hke  XLIV,  but  not 
like  the  two  long  rooms  of  XXXVII  and  XLVIII).  The  door-block  of  XVI  is  outside 
the  door  and  built  of  rubble.  The  door-block  of  XVII  is  the  well-built  wall  between 
the  jambs,  typical  of  XII-XV.  From  these  facts,  it  is  quite  clear  that  XVI  and  XVII 
belong  to  the  period  of  group  d. 

Further  evidence  is  given  by  an  examination  of  the  foundation  deposits  of  the  small 
queens'  pjTamids.  Pyramids  XXXII  and  XXXI  are  shown  by  their  deposits  to  be  of 
the  time  of  XI;  XXXIII,  by  its  very  characteristic  masonry,  to  be  of  the  time  of  XII; 
and  XLIV,  by  its  identification  as  the  tomb  of  Bathyly,  to  be  of  the  time  of  XIII. 
Now  XXXII  and  XXXI  have  foundation  deposits,  but  XXXIII  and  XLIV  have  none. 
The  custom  of  placing  foundation  deposits  under  the  pyramids  of  queens  was  practiced  up 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Malewiyabaman  (XI) ,  but  not  thereafter.  In  the  case  of  the  small 
pjrramid§  of  kings,  the  custom  woidd  be  practiced  at  least  as  long  as  for  the  pyramids  of 
queens.  As  the  kings'  small  pyramids  XVI  and  XVII  have  no  deposits,  they  must  be 
subsequent  in  date  to  the  queens'  pyramids  XXXII  and  XXXI,  which  have  deposits  and 
are  contemporaneous  with  XI.  Thus  both  the  pyramids,  XVI  and  XVII,  are  later  in 
date  than  XI.  During  this  period,  from  XI  to  XV,  the  deposits  in  the  large  pjTamids 
deteriorated  steadily,  and  the  custom  of  placing  them  was  passing  into  desuetude  in 
the  time  of  XV.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  conclude  that  XVI  and  XVII  are 
later  than  XIV.  The  deposits  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  omitted  from  the 
small  pyramids  of  kings  before  that  time. 

An  examination  of  all  the  features  of  the  pyramids  from  XI  to  XV  shows  that  the 
differences  between  XI  and  XII,  and  those  between  XII  and  XIII,  are  greater  than  the 
differences  between  any  two  of  the  succeeding  pyramids.  Note  especially  the  difference 
between  the  sha^\'wabti-figures  of  XI  and  the  figure  from  XII,  and  the  difference  between 
the  figure  of  XII  and  those  of  XLIV  (queen  of  XIII).  In  the  two  gaps  thus  inferred 
I  would  place  the  pjrramids  XVI  and  XVII. 

XVI  and  XVII  were  identified  by  the  stelae  alone.  These  stelae  are  both  un- 
finished, and  giving  different  texts  and  different  offering  scenes,  afford  Mttle  material  for 
comparison.  However,  the  scene  on  XVI  is  that  of  the  earlier  stelae  (VIII,  II,  IV)  and 
the  style  is  better,  more  truly  Egyptian.  The  stela  of  XVII  is  in  style  more  hke  the  stela 
of  Bathyly,  but  it  uses  the  sign  !J.!|.  in  its  old  form.     The  late  form  occurs,  of  course, 
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earlier  than  the  time  of  group  d,  but  the  early  form  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  time 
of  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV.  This  evidence,  though  not  decisive,  makes  it  appear  that  the 
stela  of  X^'I  is  earlier  than  that  of  XVII  and  the  stela  of  XVII  earlier  than  that  of 
Bathyly  (i.  e.,  than  the  time  of  XIII). 

In  XVI,  we  found  no  shawwabti-tigures,  owing  to  some  mischance  of  preservation. 
In  XVII,  were  about  15  roughly  cut  figures,  in  form  a  rude  attemjit  at  the  traditional 
type  (I  3  e) .  These  resembled  the  figures  of  Bathyly  in  material  and  execution  and 
were  certainlj^  older  than  the  figures  of  Nastasen. 

The  only  objects  found  in  XVI  were  in  the  floor  debris  along  the  south  side  of  room  A. 
In  no  other  tomb  did  we  find  intrusive  objects  in  this  position.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
VIII  and  in  IX,  we  found  inscribed  objects  belonging  to  those  tombs  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  objects  in  XVI  A  while  they  were 
still  in  position,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  the  burial  of  that  pyra- 
mid. There  were  three  bronze  chisels,  a  bronze  adze-blade,  a  bronze  miiTor,  an  unin- 
scribed  gold-plated  electrum  cylindrical  sheath,  38  flower-like  pendants  of  pure  gold, 
83  small  rosettes  of  gilded  electrum,  and  the  fragments  of  a  gilded  electrum  ribbon 
(complete)  inscribed  with  the  two  names  of  Malewiyabaman  (XI).  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  bronze  objects  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  dragged  about  by  plunderers,  while  the 
38  heavy  pendants  of  pure  gold  would  not  have  been  thrown  away  if  they  had  ever  reached 
the  surface.  All  these  facts  point  to  these  objects  having  been  brought  out  from  XVI  C 
by  the  plunderers  of  XVI,  and  examined  and  thrown  away  in  the  dim  light  of  the  door- 
way. This  means  that  Talakhaman  was  a  successor  of  Malewiyabaman,  and  probably 
his  immediate  successor. 

The  gilded  electrum  rosettes  of  XVI  are  like  the  gold  rosettes  of  the  older  pyramids. 
Fortunately  similar  gilded  rosettes  were  found  in  XVII.  These  are  of  a  different  style 
of  work,  a  work  which  resembles  in  a  striking  manner  the  work  of  the  gilded  figure  of 
Kebehsennuf  found  in  the  tomb  of  Bathyly  (time  of  XIII). 

All  this  evidence  taken  together  makes  it  (1)  certain  that  XVI  and  XVII  are  later 
than  XI  and  earUer  than  XIII,  and  (2)  probable  that  XVI  comes  between  XI  and  XII 
while  XVII  comes  between  XII  and  XIII. 

In  conclusion,  the  hst  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  set  forth  above  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  archaeological  evidence.  The  special  character  of  the  material  has  been  explained, 
but  a  good  part  of  the  value  depends  on  a  visual  comparison,  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
present  fully  in  the  limits  of  this  article.  The  examination  of  the  material  mth  refer- 
ence to  the  estabUshnient  of  the  chronological  order  of  the  kings,  has  occupied  most  of 
my  time  since  January  (eight  months)  and  it  may  be  of  assistance  if  I  express  my  own 
conviction  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  results,  as  follows:  — 
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(1)  The  order  of  groups  a,  h,  c,  and  d,  and  the  assignment  of  the  pyramids  to  these  groups 

is  beyond  question. 

(2)  The  order  of  the  kings,  nos.  1  to  9  is  equally  certain. 

(3)  The  order  of  the  kings,  nos.  10  to  14,  is  more  than  probable,  but  a  doubt  may  be 

admitted. 

(4)  The  order  of  the  large  pyramids  of  group  d  is  certain,  but  the  places  of  XVI  and 

XVII  are  only  probable  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  material. 

(5)  It  is  improbable  that  there  were  any  other  kings  who  ruled  at  Napata  during  this 

period. 

I  have  not  forgotten  in  speaking  thus,  that  excavations  at  Barkal  may  in  the  next 
year  or  two  yield  definite  inscriptional  proof  of  the  order  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia.  In 
the  meantime,  the  order  as  here  set  forth  is  sufficiently  well  established  to  afford  a  sure 
basis  for  fiu-ther  researches  in  Ethiopian  history. 

VIII.  Estimate  of  the  dates  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  buried  at  Nuri.  With  the 
present  material,  any  hope  of  reaching  reliable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  lengths  of  the 
individual  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  buried  at  Nuri  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of 
historical  inscriptions  other  than  those  found  at  Barkal.  The  reign  of  Tirhaqa  is  known 
to  have  lasted  about  25  years,  that  of  Aspalta  more  than  3,  that  of  Harsiotef  34  or  more, 
and  that  of  Nastasen  8  or  more.  The  impression  made  by  these  meagre  indications 
is  that  the  reigns  were  of  an  ordinary  monarchical  character,  governed  by  the  ordinary 
averages  of  human  life  under  such  conditions.  This  impression  is  deepened  by  the  aspect 
of  the  pyramids  and  their  contents.  Leaving  aside  the  great  pyramid  of  Tirhaqa,  who 
possessed  unusual  wealth  and  power,  there  is  one  pyramid  of  32  meters  square,  fourteen 
of  27-28  meters,  and  five  of  10-12  meters.  XIII,  which  is  the  tomb  of  Har.siotef,  who 
reigned  34+  years,  does  not  vary  notably  in  size,  structure,  or  contents  from  most  of 
the  other  large  pjTamids.  Some  of  the  large  pyramids,  as  V,  VII,  and  XIV,  present 
conditions  which  indicate  somewhat  shorter  and  weaker  reigns,  while  the  five  small  ones 
present  these  conditions  in  an  exaggerated  degree. 

In  order  to  form  some  approximate  idea  of  the  length  of  the  whole  period,  I  have 
taken  as  a  basis  the  assumption  that  the  ordinary  span  of  human  fife  and  the  indications 
of  the  pjTamids  taken  together  would  justify  fixing  certain  broad  limits  within  which  the 
lengths  of  the  indi\'idual  reigns  would  probably  fall.  Of  course,  single  reigns  may  have 
exceeded  these  Unfits,  but  the  exceptions  would  be  few  in  number.  In  addition,  I  have 
formed  a  purely  personal  estimate  of  the  probable  lengths  of  the  reigns  based  on  the  same 
material.  I  have  then  made  four  calculations  based  (1)  on  the  maximum  lengths  of  the 
reigns,  (2)  on  the  nfinimum  lengths  of  the  reigns,  (3)  on  the  mean  of  these  two,  and  (4) 
on  my  personal  estimate.     These  are  set  down  in  the  following  table:  — 
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Estimated  date  B.C.  of  king 


P\r. 

Length 

Keign 

Personal 

No 

No. 

Name. 

Limits 

Prob.  min.     Max. 

Min. 

Mean 

Estimate 

Group  a: 

1. 

I. 

Tirhaqa. 

(25-25) 

(25) 

688-6C3 

688-663 

688-663 

688-663. 

o 

XX. 

Tainitaman. 

(20-  8) 

(10) 

663-643 

663-655 

663-649 

663-653. 

3. 

.VtlaiuTsa. 

(40-10) 

(20) 

643-603 

655-645 

649-624 

653-633. 

4. 

III. 

Senkamanseken. 

(40-10) 

(20) 

603-563 

645-635 

624-599 

633-613. 

Group  h: 

5. 

VT. 

Anlaman. 

(40-20) 

(40) 

563-523 

635-615 

599-569 

613-573. 

G. 

VIII. 

Aspalta. 

(40-10) 

(30) 

523-483 

615-605 

569-544 

573-543. 

7. 

IX. 

Amtalqa. 

(30-10) 

(15) 

483-453 

605-595 

544-524 

543-528. 

S. 

V. 

Malcneqen. 

(20-5  ) 

(10) 

453-433 

595-590 

524-512 

528-518. 

9. 

XVIII. 

Nalma'aya. 

(10-  1) 

(5) 

433H123 

590-589 

512-506 

518-513. 

Group  c: 

10. 

X. 

Netaklabataman. 

(40-10) 

(20) 

423-383 

589-579 

506-481 

513^93. 

11. 

VII. 

Karkaman. 

(30-10) 

(15) 

383-353 

579-569 

481H161 

493-478. 

12. 

II. 

Astabarqaman. 

(40-10) 

(25) 

353-313 

569-559 

461-436 

478-153. 

13. 

IV. 

Saasheriqa. 
(Saasnu'iq?) 

(40-10) 

(20) 

313-273 

559-549 

436-411 

453-433. 

14. 

XIX. 

Xasakhma. 

(10-  1) 

(5) 

273-263 

549-548 

411-406 

433-428. 

Group  d: 

15. 

XL 

Malewiyabaman. 

(40-10) 

(35) 

263-223 

548-538 

406-381 

428-393. 

16. 

XVI. 

Talakhaman. 

(20-  1) 

(  5) 

223-203 

538-537 

381-371 

393-.3S8. 

17. 

XII. 

Amanherinutarik. 

(40-10) 

(30) 

203-163 

537-527 

371-345 

388-3.58. 

18. 

XVII. 

Baskakeren. 
(Baskanebren?) 

(10-  1) 

(  1) 

163-153 

527-526 

345-340 

358-357. 

19. 

XIII. 

Harsiotef. 

(40-34) 

(35) 

153-113 

526^92 

340-303 

357-322. 

20. 

XIV. 

Pianklialara  (?). 

(40-10) 

(15) 

113-  73 

492-482 

303-278 

322-307. 

21. 

x^•. 

Xastasen. 

(40-10) 

(20) 

73-  33 

482-472 

278-253 

307-287. 

The  maximum  reigns  give  655  years  for  21  kings,  averaging  31.1  -|-  years  each. 
The  minimum       "         "    216       "       "     "       "  "         10.3-      " 

The  mean  "         "    435.5    "       "     "       "  "        20.74-      " 

The  probable        "         "    401        "       "     "       "  "         19.   4-      " 

Of  course,  none  of  these  calculations  have  any  claim  to  exactitude;  but  it  is  ob\dous 
that  both  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  calculations  give  impossible  results.  The 
maximum  calculation  would  place  Nastasen  in  the  first  century  B.  C;  but  the  archae- 
ological group  formed  by  the  objects  from  the  pyramid  of  Nastasen  and  all  previous 
groups  at  Nuri  are  entirely  different  from  the  group  of  the  Barkal  pyramids  which 
both  Prof.  Griffith  (private  communication)  and  I  would  date  on  different  grounds  to 
the  first  century  B.  C.  Moreover,  an  average  reign  of  31.1+  years  for  a  series  of  21 
kings  is  altogether  improbable.  Even  the  exceptional  reigns  of  the  seven  great  EgjT?- 
tian  kings  from  Amenemhat  I  to  Amenemhat  IV  averaged  only  29.7+  j-ears.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  minimum  calculation  gives  an  average  of  10.3  +  years,  which  is  only 
equalled  by  the  Egyptian  Dynasty  XX  when  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  merely  counters 
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in  the  hands  of  the  high  priests  of  Amon.  All  the  information  yielded  by  the  Barkal 
stelae  and  by  the  Nuri  remains  is  against  the  assumption  that  any  such  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  Ethiopia  at  this  time.  Nor,  in  all  human  probability,  could  the  progressive 
degeneration  of  the  Egyptian  traditions  showTi  by  the  Nuri  objects  have  worked  itself 
out  in  so  short  a  period  as  200  years.  The  poUtical  conditions  in  Ethiopia  seem  to  me  to 
approximate  those  of  Egypt  of  the  XVIII  and  XIX,  rather  than  of  the  XX,  Dynasties. 
An  examination  of  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  based  on  Prof. 
Breasted's  dates,  jdelds  the  following  results  for  comparison:  — 

Dynasty  I  &  II:   18  kings  reigned  420  years;  average  23.3+  years. 
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Total:  104  kings  reigned  2211  years;  average  21.2+  years. 

I  have  taken,  naturally,  only  those  dynasties  of  which  the  dates  are  more  trustworthy, 
and  have  omitted  Dynasty  XX  as  being  exceptional.  In  comparison  with  the  above 
averages,  the  reigns  of  Piankhy,  Shabaka,  Shabataka,  Tirhaqa,  and  Harsiotef  amount 
to  a  total  of  112+  years,  or  an  average  of  22.4+  years.  But  none  of  these  was  so  short- 
Uved  as  the  kings  of  p>Tamids  XVIII,  XIX,  XVI,  and  XVII.  Presupposing  ordinary 
human  conditions  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Ethiopian  monarchy,  the  calculation  based 
on  the  means  of  the  maximum  and  the  minimmn  reigns  ought  not  to  be  far  -nTong:  it 
yields  an  average  reign  (20.7+  years)  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  average  Egyptian 
reign  (21.2+  years).  My  own  impression,  however,  formed  from  a  long  examination  of 
the  Nuri  pyramids  and  their  contents,  is  that  the  mean  average  reign  of  20.7+  years 
and  the  resulting  total  of  435  years  is  still  a  httle  too  great.  My  personal  estimate  was 
made  previous  to  the  above  calculation  and  was  founded  on  my  impression  of  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  reigns  as  indicated  by  the  archaeological  evidence  as  a  whole.  The  result- 
ing total  (401  years)  is  only  35  years  less  than  the  total  of  the  means;  and  if  the  total 
length  of  the  period  from  Tirhaqa  to  Nastasen,  inclusive,  be  taken  as  about  400  years 
(from  688  to  288  B.  C),  the  result  will  be  in  all  human  probability  ^^^thin  ±50  years  of 
the  actual  length  of  the  period. 
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FIGS.  20-23 
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FIGS.  24-25 
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FIG.   24a  and  b      PYR,  XLIV 


FIG.   25a  and  b      PYR    XXXVII 
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FIGS    30-33 
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PLATE  1 


I.     Shawwabtis.     Type  III  2 e  (fronts). 
Pyramid  XX 


2.     Same  :  backs  and  sibes 


3.     SiiAWUABTis.     Type  III  2e  (fronts). 
Pyramid  III 


4.     Same  :  b.vcks 


5.     Shawwabtis.     Type  I  4  d  (fronts). 
Py'ramid  III 


B.     Sa.me  :  balks 
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1.       Sh.WVWABTIS.       TyHE   I    Id  (FRONTS). 

Pyramid  VI 


Same  :  backs 


3.     SiiAwwABTis.     Tvi'El:!d.     Hykamiu  VIII 


4.     Shawwabtis.     Type  I  3d.     Pyramid  IX 


5.     Sha\v\v.\btis      Type  I  3d.     Pyra.mid  \' 


6.     Shawwabtis.     Types  I  3d  and  III  3d. 
Pyramid  XVIII 
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5.     SiiAwwABTis.     TvPElSe.     Pyramid  XLIV 


6.     Shawwabti^.      rvi-Kl:Jc.     Pyramid  X\' 


3.     Shawwabti 

Type  I  3e  (?). 

Pyramid  XII 


SiiAWWABTis.  Type  IV  1  b  (fronts). 
Pyramid  XXVI 


8.     Same  :  backs 
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1.       Sll AWWABl  JS.       TV1>E  \'  2e  (FRONTS). 

Pyramid  XLI 


2.      Samk  :    UAi  KS 


3.        SllAWWABTIS.        TVPE\13d     (^FRONTS). 

Pyramid  XXIII 
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5.      SiiAWWAUTis.     Type  IV  Id  (fronts). 
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1      Chapel  of  Pyramid  XIII.  before   excavation 
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PLATE  XVI 


1.     Pyramiu  XI\".     •Northwest"  foi'nijation 
deposit,  looking  down 


2.     Pyramid  I\'.     'Northeast"  foundation 
deposit,  looking  down 


3      Pyramid  XIX.     "Northwest"  foundation  deposit,  from  side 


4.     Pyramid  V.     "Northwest"  foundation- 
deposit.     First  view 


5.     Same  :  second  view 
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PLATE  XVII 


1.     PvRAMii"  I.     Main  chamber,  centhal  aisi.k. 

LOOKING    •'  east" 


2.     Pyramid  II.     Doorway  into  room  B, 

LOOKING    '•  east" 


3.     Pyramid  III.      Room    U. 
ShAWWABTIS    as    FOINI) 
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4.     r,. .,.;...   \I.     Roo.M  C.     Sha\v\vauti> 
IN  •'  southeast"  corner 


5.     Pyramid  XV.     Gold  placiues 


6.     Pyramid  X.     Gold  PLAquE 
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CERTAIN   RITES  OF  TRANSITION   AND   THE   CONCEPTION   OF    !NAU 

AMONG  THE   HOTTENTOTS' 

A.    W.    HOERNLE 

The  follo\\4ng  notes  have  been  put  together  from  the  materials  which  I  collected 
during  the  years  1912  and  1913  on  two  expeditions  made  among  three  different  tribes  of 
Hottentots.  In  1912  I  visited  the  remnants  of  certain  tribes  of  the  Little  Namaqua, 
among  whom  some  fugitives  from  the  tribe  of  !Gaml-7^nun  or  Bondelzwaarts  of  German 
South  West  Africa  were  living.  It  was  a  very  scattered  community  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Orange  River,  about  fifty  miles  inland  from  its  mouth,  and  in  British  territory. 

The  following  yearj  spent  among  the  ^  Aunin  or  Topnaars  of  Walfish  Bay  and  among 
the  /Hei  /Khauan,  who  Uve  now  in  the  territory  round  Berseba  in  German  South  West 
Africa.  This  latter  tribe  crossed  the  Orange  River  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centvu-y, 
after  its  members  had  absorbed  a  great  deal  from  the  Dutch  among  whom  they  had  Uved, 
and  with  whom  there  had  been  a  considerable  amount  of  intermixture.  As  a  result  of 
the  mixed  blood  and  the  adoption  of  many  Dutch  ways,  the  pure  Hottentot  customs  and 
beUefs  had  been  considerably  modified  among  them.  They  are  an  offshoot  from  the 
Cauquas,  who  in  the  time  of  Simon  Van  der  Stel  (17th  century)  Uved  in  the  present 
Worcester  district  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  valleys  of  the  Breede  River,^  and  belong  there- 
fore to  the  so-called  Colonial  Hottentots,  not  to  any  branch  of  the  Namaqua  people  with 
whom  the  other  tribes  I  \dsited  must  be  classed.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  interesting 
to  find  that  all  four  of  the  transition  rites  {riles  de  passage)  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
in  this  paper  are  practised  by  them  with  but  sUght  variations.  WTiether  they  brought 
these  customs  with  them,  or  whether  they  adopted  them  from  the  tribes  with  which  they 
came  in  contact  when  they  crossed  the  Orange  River  in  their  progress  northwards,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.     The  5^  Aunin,  though  but  a  miserable  remnant  of  what  w^as  never, 

'  In  this  paper  I  have  used,  as  far  as  possible,  the  notation  employed  by  J.  G.  Kronlein,  Wortschatz  der  Khoi- 
Khoin,  Berlin,  1889.  /,  indicates  the  dental  click;  ?^the  palatal;  !  the  cerebral;  // the  lateral,  x  indicates  a  gut- 
tural ch;  the  mark  ~  over  a  vowel  indicates  that  it  is  long;  "  indicates  that  it  is  nasalised.  A  short  vowel  has  no 
special  sign;  ^  represents  the  low  tone  of  the  vowel;  '  the  middle  tone;  '  the  high  one.  The  sign  »  under  a  vowel 
indicates  that  it  is  very  short;  while  "  indicates  that  the  vowel  is  to  be  separately  pronounced. 

-  Cf.  T.  Hahn,  Tsuni-//Goam,  London,  1881,  p.  19. 
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perhaps,  one  of  the  largest  tribes,  is  probably  the  one  most  satisfactory  to  study,  for  these 
people  have  been  marooned  for  two  or  three  centuries  among  the  sand  dunes  which  form 
their  present  home,  attracted  thither  by  the  famous  Indras  melon  which  provides  them 
with  food  for  many  months  in  the  year.  I  travelled  in  the  country  five  years  after  the 
end  of  the  German-Hottentot  wars,  during  which  great  numbers  of  the  older  people 
perished,  and  the  whole  tribal  system  of  the  Hottentots  received  its  death  blow. 

The  Hottentots  are  now  a  passing  people,  who  have  practically  given  up  the  struggle 
of  keeping  aUve  their  own  traditions.  What  vitality  is  left  is  spent  in  the  absorption  of 
the  ways  of  the  incoming  Europeans.  One  has,  therefore,  to  be  content  with  what 
remnants  of  their  former  customs  and  behefs  one  can  still  gather  from  them.  It 
was  only  by  reviving  long  forgotten  memories  among  the  oldest  of  the  men  and  women 
that  I  could  gather  up  many  of  the  customs  of  the  past.  One  of  my  best  informers,  a 
woman,  reproached  me  bitterly  for  encouraging  her  to  think  of  things  she  had  spent  half 
her  Ufe  in  trying  to  forget:  "You  have  made  me  live  the  old  Ufe  once  more;  soon  you 
will  be  going,  and  what  shall  I  do  then?" 

The  four  transition  rites  which  I  shall  describe  are,  however,  practised  even  now 
among  the  people  I  visited,  though  sometimes  in  a  simplified  form  omng  to  the  great 
poverty  which  prevails.  Though  I  have  obtained  details  from  many  informants,  the  main 
contribution  is  that  of  four  persons,  two  men  and  two  women.  It  is  to  one  of  the  women 
that  I  am  most  indebted.  Hannah^  lAmatis  was,  before  she  married  among  the  5^  Aunin, 
a  member  of  the  //Khau-  ?^  GSan  tribe,  where  she  learnt  all  she  knew  from  her  grandfather. 
The  latter  was  headman  of  his  tribe,  and  as  she  was  his  favorite,  and  a  very  clever  girl, 
he  told  her  all  the  old  lore  of  his  tribe.  She  became  my  closest  friend  among  the  Hotten- 
tots, and  to  her  I  owe  the  framework  of  my  information.  She  is  now  a  woman  well  over 
60  years  of  age.  Louisa  !Kabes  is  a  somewhat  younger  woman,  less  intelUgent,  but 
very  inquisitive.  As  a  girl  she  used  to  hide  where  old  and  important  people  were  talking, 
thinking  that  such  as  she  were  far  away.  She  married  into  the  family  of  the  old  Captain 
Piet  //Eibib  of  Walfish  Bay,  who  was  long  subsidized  by  the  Cape  Government,  and  who 
was  a  most  intelligent  old  man.  He  died  some  eight  years  before  I  came  among  the 
people,  well  over  eighty  years  of  age.  Gottlief  //Amib  was  the  oldest  of  my  informers, 
and  both  he  and  his  brothers  had  been  throughout  their  Uves,  not  only  because  of  their 
family  connections,  but  because  of  their  inteUigence,  the  headmen  of  the  captain  of  the 
Topnaars.  Gottlief  was  a  splendid  informer  and  an  admirable  character,  but  he  was 
becoming  frail,  and  his  memory  was  no  longer  at  its  best.  He  often  said  he  was  no  use, 
and  wished  I  might  have  clearer  information  on  what  were  for  him  exceedingly  weighty 

'  Most  Hottentots  have  now  a  "Christian"  name  as  well  as  a  native  one. 
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matters.  Cornelius  Goliath  was  chief  of  the  Berseba  Hottentots,  a  very  capable  man 
who  had  kept  his  people  out  of  the  war  with  the  Germans,  and  had  therefore  been  allowed 
to  preserve  his  tribe  and  its  lands  intact.  He  spoke  excellent  German,  and  was  much 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  absorbing  as  much  of  the  incoming  culture  as  would  enable 
his  people  to  be  at  less  disadvantage  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  He  was  there- 
fore not  much  use  as  an  original  contributor,  but  was  invaluable  as  a  check  on  the  state- 
ments of  others.  During  many  weeks  he  had  supper  with  me  each  evening,  and  spoke 
willingly  of  what  he  knew. 

Common  characteristics  of  all  transition  rites  among  the  Hottentots.  AH  periods  of 
crisis  in  the  Uves  of  the  Hottentots,  whether  of  indi\iduals  or  of  groups,  afford  admir- 
able illustrations  of  those  rites  which  A.  van  Germep  has  called  "rites  de  passage." 
There  is  always  the  separation  of  the  person  from  his  usual  surroundings,  his  prepa- 
ration for  a  new  group  in  society,  and,  finally,  his  reception  into  this  group.  A  per- 
son in  such  a  crisis  acquires  a  characteristic  unknown  in  the  group  to  which  he  has 
hitherto  belonged.  He  is  no  longer  protected  by  any  group  solidarity,  and  is  therefore 
exposed  to  danger  on  every  side.  He  must  retire  from  contact  with  other  people,  and 
Ikaresin.'^  But  he  is  also  a  danger  to  other  people,  and  more  especially  to  the  animals  and 
other  living  things  on  which  the  conxmunity  depends  for  its  livelihood.  Hence  his  seclu- 
sion and  his  scrupulous  abstention  from  his  usual  tasks.  Such  a  person  is  said  to  be 
!nau.  It  is  essential  that  he  be  initiated,  as  it  were,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  into  that 
group  of  his  people  which  already  possesses  the  new  characteristic  which  he  has  acquired, 
in  order  that  he  may  have  a  normal  place  in  the  community  once  more.  But  here  there 
is  a  difficulty,  for  a  !nau  person  may  work  untold  mischief  on  anyone  dealing  with  him, 
who  might  also  become  !nau.  Therefore  only  persons  who  have  passed  through  all  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  human  life  and  no  longer  fear  anything,  who  are  beyond  good  and 
evil,  one  might  almost  say,  are  qualified  to  deal  with  such  cases.  None  but  very  old  men, 
and  women  past  the  age  of  childbearing,  satisfy  this  condition.  They  alone  can  be  called 
upon  to  restore  the  !nau  person  to  the  community.  But  not  any  old  woman  or  old  man 
will  do.  It  must  be  one  who  has  the  same  characteristic  as  the  !nau  person.  Only  a 
widowed  person  can  safely  deal  with  one  !nau  by  recent  loss  of  vdie  or  husband.  Only 
one  who  has  had  a  given  disease  and  been  cured  of  it  is  fit  to  officiate  for  a  sufJerer  from 
that  disease.  Preferably  someone  is  selected  for  this  task  who,  besides  the  other  necessary 
quaUfications,  has  had  an  extremely  bad  attack  of  the  disease,  the  worse  the  better. 

Seclusion  or  separation  of  some  kind  occurs  in  all  cases,  but  the  method  of  initiation, 
if  we  may  call  it  so,  varies  according  as  the  crisis  is  one  of  two  kinds.     In  childbirth, 

*  "Take  care  of  himself ",  in  this  special  way.     The  word  is  used  only  in  this  connection,  both  of  the  individual 
himself  and  of  others  who,  knowing  they  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  him,  are  considerate  on  his  behalf. 
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marriage,  puberty,  or  bereavement  rites,  the  new  status  has  simply  to  be  recognised, 
acknowledged,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  protect  both  the  individual  and  society 
by  receiidng  the  man  or  the  woman  into  the  new  group  to  which  he  or  she  now  belongs. 
This  is  done  by  the  preparation  of  a  sacramental  meal  ^  in  which  only  persons  duly  quah- 
fied  are  allowed  to  share.  In  the  other  group  of  crises,  a  stage  preliminary  to  the  sacra- 
mental meal  is  necessary.  The  !nau  person  has  first  to  be  identified  with  the  new  group 
by  injecting  some  of  the  'essence'  of  that  group  into  him.  This  is  done  by  making  inci- 
sions in  some  part  of  his  body,  the  part  varjdng  with  the  crisis,  and  injecting  a  concoction 
of  which  one  ingredient  is  invariably  some  of  the  grease  and  dirt  scraped  from  the  body 
of  the  officiating  person.  This  is  the  practice  in  remarriage,  in  the  puberty  ceremonies 
of  the  boys,  in  the  reception  into  the  rank  of  hunters,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  which 
are  regarded  as  !nau,  etc.  For  diseases  the  injection  of  the  essence  seems  almost  hke 
the  administration  of  an  antitoxin.  The  next  stage  in  both  groups  of  crises  is  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  that  represents  the  old  Ufe,  after  a  period,  more  or  less  prolonged,  of  complete 
seclusion.  The  individual  must  be  reborn.  There  is  a  special  cleansing®  of  the  !nau 
person's  body  by  the  individual  officiating,  after  which  a  totally  new  set  of  clothing  is  put 
on.  The  old  clothes  should  be  used  only  by  the  officiating  person  or  someone  else  of  the 
same  group,  though  the  tendency  nowadays  is  to  keep  most  of  them  for  rough  use.  At  the 
same  time  the  house  is  thoroughly  purified,  and  what  might  be  called  an  "expiatory"  meal 
is  eaten.  For  this  meal  but  one  animal  is  killed,  and  of  it  none  but  the  !nau  person 
and  persons  who  can  no  longer  become  !nau  may  partake.  Finally  there  is  the  careful 
reintroduction  to  all  the  famifiar  daily  tasks  which  have  been  so  long  laid  aside,  and 
so  fife  begins  again  with  all  the  soUdarity  of  the  new  group  behind  its  new  member. 

Some  details  concerning  the  state  of  !nau.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
there  are  certain  people  who  are  immune  from  aU  the  dangers  attaching  to  !nau.  This 
is  of  extreme  importance,  as  it  prevents  the  fife  of  the  community  from  being  paralyzed 
by  fear  of  the  dread  consequences  of  tampering  with  an  unknowTi  and  overwhelmingly 
great  power.  It  might  also  be  expected  that  this  privileged  class  would  have  great 
authority  in  its  hands,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  in  the  early  days  the  older  people 
in  the  tribe  did  have  an  exceedingly  strong  and  important  position,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  well  known  fact  that  old  people  were  exposed  by  the  Hottentots.  Even  nowadays 
I  observed  that  an  old  person  keeps  his  power  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  ^'igour  and  his  judg- 
ment, though  he  is  fikelj'  to  have  a  sad  fife  if  times  be  hard  and  he  is  rather  a  burden  than 
a  help  to  the  family. 

I  have  observed  only  one  instance  in  which  animals,  and  none  in  which  inanimate 

'  9^Ap,  lit.  "killing  ".  °  For  such  a  cleansing  the  word  / /amsin  is  used. 
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things,  become  !nau  \\-ithout  some  individual  or  group  of  individuals  being  !nau.  This 
is  when  an  animal  is  struck  by  lightning.  A  sheep  so  struck  is  \'ory  highly  !nau  and  none 
but  the  very  old  will  touch  it.  They  cook  and  eat  it  and  make  use  of  the  skin.  When 
one  realizes  that  the  Hottentots  will  eat  any  meat  however  high,  and  any  animal  even 
though  it  has  died  of  disease,  one  reaUzes  how  strongly  this  !nau  influence  works  in  making 
them  afraid  to  touch  an  animal  killed  by  lightning. 

As  soon,  however,  as  some  person  becomes  !nau  certain  things  also  become  !nau. 
First  of  all  the  fire  in  the  hut  in  which  he  is  secluded  is  !nau.  It  must  never  be  allowed 
to  go  out,  nor  must  the  ashes  be  removed  until  the  day  comes  for  the  purification  of  the 
house  and  the  renewal  of  the  fire.  During  all  this  time  nothing  must  be  cooked  at  the  fire, 
and  no  one  who  might  increase  the  peril  in  which  the  !nau  person  finds  himself  must  come 
near  it.  Thus  pregnant  or  menstruating  women  are  always  excluded.  All  these  pre- 
cautions seem  to  show  that  it  is  the  patient's  safety  that  is  bound  up  with  the  fire.  The 
!nau  fire  must  be  respected,  not  because  other  people  may  suffer  from  the  breach  of  the 
regulations,  but  because  the  patient  will  suffer  therefrom.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Hottentot  hut  is  peculiarly  private  and  can  be  used  as  a  sanctuary. 
The  hearth  is  therefore  most  intimately  bound  up  with  the  inmates  of  the  hut. 

Raw  meat  and  cold  water  are  sources  of  great  danger  to  a  !nau  person,  and  must  be 
kept  away  from  him.  All  my  informers  denied  that  water  ever  became  !nau,  but  every 
!nau  person  has  to  be  carefully  protected  from  it,  and  reintroduced  to  it  with  much  cere- 
mony once  the  period  of  seclusion  is  over.  I  have  a  good  many  facts  which  show  that 
water  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  potency  by  the  Hottentots,  which  is  perhaps  not  wonder- 
ful if  one  considers  how  valuable  a  thing  it  is  in  their  extremely  arid  country.  One  instance 
may  suffice  to  show  its  powers.  The  Hottentot  witch  doctor,  or  fgdi-dop,  never  touches 
cold  water,  and  never  washes  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  His  power  resides,  as  it  were, 
in  the  dirt  which  cUngs  to  his  body,  and  this  is  always  an  ingredient  in  any  medicine  he 
gives.  Should  he  touch  water  this  power  would  be  diminished,  and  complete  immersion 
in  water  would  cause  the  disappearance  of  aU  his  potency.  The  chief  Christian  GoUath 
gave  me  an  account  of  such  a  happening  at  Berseba  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather,  when 
a  Igai-dop  who  had  been  using  his  power  for  evil  was  ducked  in  the  pond  by  the  chief's 
orders,  and  pushed  under  again  as  his  head  appeared  above  water.  Thereafter  his  evil 
powers  were  gone. 

The  clothing  and  utensils  of  the  patient  also  become  !nau,  but  these  are  a  source  of 
danger  to  others  than  himself.  Their's  is  the  peril  if  they  inadvertently  make  use  of  them 
before  he  finally  discards  them  and  gives  them  to  the  person  taking  care  of  him.  An 
instance  was  given  me  of  a  woman  who  brought  her  husband  to  death's  door  by  striking 
him  with  her  !gus,  or  petticoat,  when  she  was  !nau. 
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The  rites  themselves.  As  representative  of  various  kinds  of  transition  rites  I  have 
chosen  the  four  which  are  still  practised  today  with  something  of  the  detail  and  care  of 
the  past,  though  one  needs  to  be  but  a  httle  while  among  the  Hottentots  to  learn  that  all 
the  old  sanctions  and  controls  are  breaking  down  with  increasing  rapidity  as  the  years  go 
by.  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  trustworthy  information  about  the  puberty 
ceremonies  of  the  boys,  which  seem  completely  to  have  lapsed  since  big  game  hunting 
ceased  to  be  possible,  and  with  it  the  necessary  test  of  manly  prowess  which  it  offered. 
But  (a)  the  puberty  ceremonies  of  the  girls  will  probably  be  retained  as  long  as  the  Hotten- 
tots themselves  remain,  and  of  these  I  obtained  full  descriptions  from  young  girls,  women, 
and  men.  (b)  The  remarriage  ceremony  is  likewise  carefully  observed,  as  it  is  regarded 
as  an  essential  protection  against  disease,  (c)  The  rites  are  still  practised  for  certain 
diseases,  even  though  Dutch  and  other  remedies  may  be  tried  as  well,  and  (d)  finally  the 
death  ceremonies  are  still  carried  out,  for  they  do  not  tend  to  clash  with  incoming  customs. 

Puberty  ceremonies  among  women.  In  order  to  make  my  pictiu-e  of  this  Hottentot 
custom  as  full  as  possible,  I  shall  here  and  there  insert  information  from  other  investiga- 
tors, but  shall  always  indicate  any  information  not  of  my  own  collecting. 

A  girl's  first  period  is  called  kharu  or  /hahab.  Young  girls  told  me  they  were  exceed- 
ingly frightened  by  their  first  period,  and  older  women  reported  that  girls  generally  start 
crying  when  they  realize  what  has  happened,  and  tell  either  their  girl  friends  or  some 
older  woman  of  the  clan,  often  the  father's  eldest  brother's  wife.  Through  this  inter- 
mediary the  mother  is  told.  The  latter  gets  her  married  sisters  and  her  brothers'  wives 
to  make  a  little  mat  enclosure  {kharu  6ms) ,  inside  at  the  back  of  the  family  hut,  on  the  left 
hand  side.  It  is  a  screened  off  segment,  measuring  2  to  3  feet  at  its  widest  point,  in  the 
least  regarded  part  of  the  hut.'^  According  to  lAmatis,  it  always  has  its  own  Uttle  opening 
leading  out  behind  the  hut.  Unfortunately  I  never  saw  one  of  the  kharu  6ms  myself,  but 
I  had  a  model  made  for  me,  and  the  whole  proceeding  enacted.  While  the  hut  is  being 
got  ready,  the  mother  goes  to  fetch  a  woman,  who,  though  past  childbearing  now,  has  been 
renowned  for  her  former  fertility.  This  woman  takes  the  girl  on  her  back,  carries  her  into 
the  kharu  6ms,  and  cares  for  her  while  she  is  there.  She  is  called  the  aba  tards.^  Should 
the  period  come  on  in  the  veldt  far  from  home,  the  girl's  companions  will  on  no  account 
let  her  walk,  but  will  do  their  best  to  carry  her  home  on  their  backs,  taking  turn  and  turn 
about.  Were  such  a  girl  to  walk  home  through  the  veldt,  all  the  roots  and  the  berries 
would  scorch  up.  Once  in  the  kharu  6ms  the  girl  is  seated  on  her  skin  blanket  {T^goab) 
and  closely  wrapped  about  with  her  ^^ndms.^    The  wind  must  on  no  account  blow  on  her, 

'Cf.  T.  Hahn,  in  Globus,  vol.  12,  1867,  p.  307. 

'  Abd,  "to  carry  a  child  on  one's  back  ".     Tards,  dignified  word  for  "  woman  ". 

"'Cloak  of  skins". 
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neither  must  she  speak  above  a  whisper.  All  informers  lay  great  emphasis  on  these  two 
points.  lAmatis  declares  that  if  she  talks  she  will  be  a  chatterbox  and  meddle  in  all  sorts 
of  affairs  later  on  and  will  get  a  bad  name  among  the  people.  The  girl  must  not  leave  the 
hut  except  at  night,  and  then  it  must  be  by  the  back  opening  with  one  woman  behind  and 
one  in  front  of  her,  to  screen  her  from  view. 

Nowadays  her  older  girl  friends  visit  her,  but  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  in  the  old 
days  this  would  not  have  been  allowed.  They  help  her  -to  grind  sweet  smelling  bark  or 
root  or  leaves  to  make  powder  (sap)  which  is  freely  used  on  the  clothes  and  to  rub  on  the 
skin.  The  Hottentots  have  a  great  variety  of  scented  powders,  each  \\ith  its  own  name, 
and  in  olden  days  some  of  the  rarer  ones  were  greatly  sought  after  and  exchanged  for  a 
considerable  amount.  ^Tien  I  went  inland  from  Walfish  Bay,  I  was  entreated  to  send 
back  a  special  sweet  smelling  rosin  which  could  be  had  from  the  people  I  was  going  among. 
These  scented  powders  are  used  constantly,  and  a  woman  spends  a  considerable  amount 
of  her  time  grinding  them.  !Naop,  a  face  paint  made  by  grinding  a  soft  red  stone  to 
powder  and  mixing  it  \nth  fat,  is  used  by  the  girls  to  paint  patterns  on  their  faces.  The 
time  during  which  the  girl  must  remain  in  the  kharii  6ms  has  been  differently  reported 
to  me.  It  varies  from  2  or  3  days  to  a  month.  Hottentots  are  vague  about  length  of 
time,  but  several  girls  who  had  been  through  the  experience  recently,  told  me  they  were  in 
the  hut  a  fortnight.  Most  probably  the  time  was  longer  in  days  gone  by,  for  one  of  the 
chief  things  required  of  a  girl  in  the  hut  is  that  she  should  get  fat,  with  smoothly  shining 
sldn.  "The  girl  mustn't  be  hungry  while  she  is  sitting  in  the  hut,"  says  lAmatis.  Indeed, 
immediately  she  is  in  the  hut,  her  relatives  kill  for  her,  the  feast  being  called  kharu  9^ap. 
All  her  nearer  relatives  take  part  in  this  kilUng,  even  the  girl's  elder  married  brothers  if 
she  has  any.  Everything  killed  must  be  female,  and  chief  of  all  must  be  a  heifer.  The 
entrails,  pluck,  etc.,  must  not  on  anj^  account  be  eaten  by  any  relative,  either  maternal 
or  paternal,  of  the  girl  —  the  \'isiting  friends  enjoy  them. 

This  kharii  ?^ap  is  the  great  feast  for  the  women,  all  who  have  already  passed 
through  these  ceremonies  being  able  to  take  part  in  it.  No  man  or  boy  is  allowed 
to  have  any  share  in  it  at  all.  One  woman  of  the  Berseba  tribe  said  to  me:  "That  killing 
is  as  great  as  the  marriage  killing."  Nowadays  the  Hottentots  are  exceedingly  poor, 
and  camiot  afford  to  kill  recklessly  as  they  did  of  old,  hence  the  men,  who  formerly  took 
part  only  in  the  feast  of  rejoicing  '°  to  be  described  below,  are  allowed  to  share  the  meat  of 
all  but  one  of  the  first  animals  killed,  and  this  concession  is  made  use  of  to  force  the  boys 
to  submit  to  a  part  of  the  proceedings  '^  to  which  they  would  not  nowadays  be  mUing 
to  submit  otherwise.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  that  all  grown  women  may  partake 
of  the  meat  are  that  no  menstruating  woman  must  eat  of  it,  "lest  the  girl's  period  never 

">  Vide  infra,  p.  73,  and  n.  16.  "  Vide  infra,  p.  73. 
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stop,"  as  Katrina  says,  and  no  pregnant  woman,  "lest  the  girl's  period  stop  never  to  re- 
tiirn."  The  women  cook  and  eat  the  meat  outside  the  hut,  while  the  aba  taras  takes 
her  share,  which  must  always  be  part  of  the  outer  flesh,  inside.  While  the  girl  and  her 
friends  sit  in  the  khani  6ms,  drinking  plenty  of  milk  and  eating  all  the  meat  they  can, 
the  fire  which  is  always  made  in  the  centre  line  of  the  hut,  just  a  little  way  inside  the  door, 
is  !nau  and  nothing  must  be  cooked  at  this  fire  at  all.  Everyone  must  Ikaresin  for  the 
girl.  Thus  no  pregnant  or  menstruating  woman  must  come  and  sit  by  the  fire,  nor  must 
a  sterile  woman,  lest  dire  things  befall  the  girl  in  the  kharii  6ms.  All  this  time  too,  she 
will  be  careful  not  to  touch  cold  water  on  any  pretense  whatever.  No  man  or  boy  would 
come  near  her  for  fear  of  dread  consequences  to  himself. 

As  the  time  of  the  girl's  seclusion  draws  to  a  close,  the  feasting  takes  on  bigger  pro- 
portions, regulated  always  of  course  by  the  relatives.  The  young  people  of  the  \'illage 
begin. practising  the  reed  dance,  and  the  girl's  friends,  both  male  and  female,  play  and 
dance  roimd  the  hut  in  which  she  is  confined.  Then,  at  last,  the  day  before  she  is  to  come 
out,  a  long  series  of  purification  rites  takes  place. 

First,  during  the  daj^,  the  girl  is  placed  in  front  of  the  !nau  fire,  and  is  cleaned  ^^  ^^ith 
moist  cow  dung  ( 5^  houp)  and  !naop  from  head  to  foot  by  the  old  woman  who  carried  her 
into  the  hut,  to  clean  off  all  the  axa  /urip}^  The  aba  taras  smears  the  ?^houp  all  over  the 
body  of  the  girl,  allows  it  to  dry  slightly,  and  then  \vith  the  palm  of  her  hand  rolls  it  off 
in  handfuls,  s^houp  and  /urip,  for  the  Hottentots  allow  plenty  of  it  to  gather.  She  then 
collects  it  carefully  and  hides  it  in  an  ant  heap  or  animal's  hole  when  no  one  is  look- 
ing. The  girl  is  then  given  a  complete  new  set  of  clothing  and  the  old  w^oman  carries  off 
the  old  one.  Meantime  a  ewe  has  been  slaughtered,  and  one  of  the  hind  legs  is  given  to 
the  aba  taras.  This  she  must  now  cook  on  the  fire  in  the  house,  the  first  cooking  done 
there  since  the  girl  entered  the  kharu  6ms.  WTien  the  meat  is  cooked,  it  is  eaten  by  the 
aba  taras  and  other  women  who,  Hke  her,  are  past  childbearing.  No  one  else  touches  it. 
Then  the  aba  taras  takes  the  fire,  ashes  and  all,  and  dumps  it  far  from  the  house.  She 
then  sprinkles  fresh  sand  on  the  hearth  and  lays  a  new  fire.  This  fire  must  not  be  Ut  from 
another  fire,  as  is  usually  done  when  a  fire  goes  out.  It  must  be  Ut  vntii  flint.  IVIost 
Hottentots  use  tinder  boxes  nowadays,  matches  being  a  rare  luxury.  No  doubt  originally 
the  fire  was  Ughted  with  the  firesticks  which  were  certainly  in  use  among  them.^*  The  fiLre 
thus  lit  is  now  no  longer  !nau.    Neseski  omsa  ko  9^au^^,  orike  tari  wai  ni  9^ axa  ("now  the 

'*  //Am  ^uisen,  "the  cleaning  before  going  out  ". 

"Literally  "boy  dirt". 

"Cf.  T.  Hahn,  Tsum-//Goam,  p.  77. 

"  ^Au,  "free"  or  "right",  e.  g.,  ?^au  9^aro  "the  right  path". 
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house  is  free  so  that  anyone  can  come  in").  The  girl  is  now  ready  to  receive  visits  as  an 
baxais,  that  is,  a  young  marriageable  woman.  All  her  relatives  and  friends  pour  in, 
each  one  with  some  present  of  beads,  or  earrings,  or  other  finery.  A  great  deal  of  this  is 
loaned  only  and  is  returned  later.  The  girl  shines  with  clean,  well-greased  skin.  She 
is  scented  all  over  with  the  sfip  which  she  and  her  girl  friends  have  ground.  Her  face  is 
painted  in  curious  patterns  with  !naop  and  Iquasab  ("ground  white  stone"),  and  her 
body  is  loaded  with  her  presents.  Then  it  is  that  the  Uttle  boys,  even  up  to  sixteen  years 
and  more,^^  come  into  the  hut  from  which  they  have  up  to  now  been  excluded,  and  go  in 
to  the  newly  made  Sa^ais.  She  takes  her  !uros  dms  ("powder  puff")  full  of  sap  and  rubs 
their  testicles  {^kardn).  This  ensures  fertiUty  and  is  a  protection  against  sexual  disease. 
The  full  expression  for  this  custom  is  !uros  dms  /a  /nara  ("to  rub  gently  with  a  powder 
puff").  Nowadays  the  saying  is  that  until  the  boys  have  been  rubbed,  it  is  too  dangerous 
for  them  to  eat  any  of  the  meat  prepared  for  the  girl,  and  the  younger  ones  especially  go 
eagerly  in,  so  that  they  may  join  in  the  feast.  Some  of  the  youths,  according  to  Hannah, 
prefer  to  go  without  the  meat,  and  none  of  my  witnesses  had  ever  seen  grown-up  men  take 
part.     It  looks  as  though  the  custom  were  gradually  d>ang  out. 

The  feasting  reaches  its  climax  on  this  day.  Female  animals,  both  ewes  and  heifers, 
are  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  goat  is  never  used  in  these 
ceremonial  meals,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  This  is  probal^ly  due  to  the  fact  that 
originally  the  Hottentots  owned  no  goats,  and  only  acquired  them  quite  late  from  the 
Bantu  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

Towards  evening  the  girl's  friends  enter  the  hut  to  fetch  her  out.  She  must  leave  the 
hut  by  the  special  door  which  has  been  made  for  her  at  the  back.^"  Her  friends  surround 
her,  and  for  a  time  try  to  keep  her  from  the  view  of  the  youths,  for  she  is  very  shy.  The 
youths  start  the  reed  dance,  and  the  girls  dance  round  them  with  the  oaxais  in  their 
midst.  Gradually  the  j^ouths  get  to  the  side  of  the  girl  and  choose  her  as  a  partner,  and  in 
the  end  her  shyness  gives  way.  In  these  Hottentot  dances  the  men  form  the  inner  ring, 
the  women  the  outer  one,  and  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  change  of  partners  somewhat 
Uke  the  English  game  of  Jolly  Miller.  During  the  dancing  the  Sa^ais  throws  sap  over  the 
men  and  boys  as  she  sees  them.  This  is  supposed  to  bring  good  luck.  The  dancing  lasts 
often  right  through  the  night,  and  when  it  is  over,  the  final  round  of  rites  begins,  reintro- 
ducing the  girl  to  her  daily  tasks,  freeing  her,  as  it  were,  from  the  spell  under  which  she 
has  been  Uving. 

The  aba  taras  must  accompany  the  Sa^jais  in  all  these  rites,  but  often  her  friends  go 

"  According  to  T.  Hahn,  in  olden  days,  all  but  extremely  old  men  took  part  in  tliis  ceremony.  Cf .  also  L. 
Schultze,  Aus  Xamaland  und  Kalahari,  Jena,  1907,  p.  296. 

"  A  corpse  is  also  taken  out  by  a  special  door  made  for  the  purpose  at  the  back  of  the  hut. 
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with  her  too.  First  a  visit  is  paid  to  the  cattle  kraal  where  sSp  is  strewn  on  all  the  male 
animals,  also  on  the  trees  and  bushes  which  they  pass  by.  This  was  great  luck,  said  one 
old  man  to  me,  and  the  day  after  such  a  girl  had  come  out  of  her  hut  it  was  sure  to  rain 
and  there  would  be  plenty  in  the  land;  "now  the  white  men  have  come,  the  rain  has 
ceased,  and  the  people  are  miserable."  Then  a  cow  is  milked  wdth  the  help  of  the  old 
woman.  If  possible  this  is  a  young  cow  calving  for  the  first  time.  The  old  woman  sup- 
ports the  girl's  arm  while  she  milks.  This  milk  is  !nau,  to  be  drunk  only  by  the  old  woman 
herself  or  others  of  her  age.  Once  this  milking  has  taken  place,  the  girl  can  resume  her 
milking  duties  with  impunity.  Next  a  visit  is  made  to  the  spring.  The  girl  carries  her 
water  pot,  {//ko-is)  on  her  head.  Arrived  at  the  spring,  the  woman  with  a  branch  from 
a  tree  strikes  the  water,  scattering  it  over  the  girl.  She  then  rubs  the  girl's  legs  and  arms 
with  clay  ( 9^goab),  fills  the  pot,  and  places  it  on  the  girl's  head.  The  girl  is  then  free  to 
draw  water  as  she  pleases. 

Hahn  ^^  states  that  when  the  relatives  appear  for  the  feast  at  the  end  of  the  seclusion, 
her  nearest  male  relative  (usually  the  eldest  unmarried  cousin)  takes  the  fat  of  the  heifer 
which  has  been  killed,  hangs  it  over  her  head,  and  wishes  that  she  may  be  as  fruitful  as  a 
young  cow  and  have  many  children.  The  other  friends  repeat  the  msh.  Further,'^ 
the  girls  who  have  come  of  age  must  after  the  festival  run  about  in  the  first  thunderstorm 
quite  naked,  so  that  the  rain  pours  down  and  washes  the  whole  body.  The  beUef  is  that 
this  causes  them  to  be  fruitful  and  have  many  children.  He  says  he  has  on  three  occa- 
sions witnessed  this  running  in  the  thunder  rain  when  the  roaring  of  the  thunder  was 
deafening  and  the  whole  sky  appeared  to  be  one  continual  flash  of  hghtning. 

When  men  are  giving  an  account  of  this  puberty  ceremony  for  women,  the  chief 
thing  they  lay  stress  on  is  the  !nau  deip,  i.  e.,  the  milk  obtained  from  the  first  milking  by 
the  girl  who  has  just  come  out  of  the  kharu  6ms.  Indeed,  it  was  in  this  context  that  I 
first  Ut  on  the  word  !nau  and  all  it  means.  Gottlief  had  been  describing  the  ceremony 
from  his  point  of  view,  and  when  he  mentioned  the  !nau  deip  and  the  serious  consequences 
which  would  follow  if  any  man  were  inadvertently  to  drink  it,  I  asked  him  what  !nau 
meant  and  he  burst  out:  "What  is  absent  from  this  !nau?  Everything  is  !nau,  or  used 
to  be;  warriors  returning  from  a  battle  were  !nau,  a  sick  man  is  !nau,  a  widow,"  etc.  etc. 

Should  anyone  infringe  any  of  the  !nau  injunctions  during  these  puberty  rites, 
some  sort  of  sexual  disease  would  beset  him,  and  this  could  only  be  prevented  from 
proving  fatal,  if  he  were  able  to  persuade  the  abd  tards  to  inoculate  and  so  free  him.  The 
method  of  this  inoculation,  which  is  much  the  same  wherever  it  occurs,  will  be  fuUy 
described  in  the  next  section. 

"  T.  Hahn,  loc.  cit.  "  Cf.  Idem,  Tsuni  //Goam,  p.  87. 
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Remarriage  ceremonies.  So  far  as  I  could  discover  there  are  no  !nau  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  marriage  of  two  people  who  marry  for  the  first  time.  But  should  a 
widower  marry  a  young  woman,  or  a  widow  a  young  man,  or  even  a  widow  a  \vidower, 
great  precautions  are  necessary,  and  the  full  influence  of  !nau  can  be  seen  at  work. 

Should  a  widower  be  marrying  a  young  girl,  a  special  animal,  if  possible  a  sheep, 
otherwise  a  goat,  is  killed  for  the  remarriage  feast.-"  This  is  a  special  ceremony  following 
upon  the  regular  marriage  feast.^^  The  bride  and  bridegroom  enter  the  new  hut  which 
has  been  built  for  them,  seat  themselves  on  a  skin  on  the  floor  and  await  proceedings. 
The  fire  has  become  !nau  now,  and  the  two  people  themselves  are  !nau,  and  in  an  extremely 
precarious  condition.  Great  harm  might  easily  come  to  them,  so  that  the  people  of  their 
clan  Ikaresin  for  them,  and  see  to  it  that  no  one  dangerous  enters  the  hut.  Still  less  would 
any  one  who  had  not  undergone  the  ceremony  himself  dare  to  intrude  there. 

The  special  animal  which  has  been  slaughtered  is  brought  into  the  hut  and  skinned 
there.  No  portion  of  it  must  leave  the  hut.  A  deep  hole  is  made  near  the  fire  and  into 
this  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines  ^^  are  thrown.  The  hole  is  then 
filled  up  and  must  not  be  interfered  with.  Any  blood  that  may  be  spilled  during  the 
skinning,  must  also  drop  into  the  hole.  Meantime  the  old  woman  ^^  who  is  to  do  the 
operation  on  the  couple  is  in  attendance,  and  must  herself  be  a  widow  who  has  been  re- 
married and  is  now  long  past  childbearing.  Further  she  must  not  be  a  relative  of  the 
couple.  The  skin  of  the  animal  is  given  to  this  old  woman  for  her  own  use;  no  one  else 
would  dare  to  use  it.  Once  skinned,  the  animal  is  cut  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
pelvic  bones  intact,  as  they  are  to  be  made  use  of  later.  Every  scrap  of  the  animal  is 
then  cooked,  the  heart,  Uver,  and  other  internal  organs  together  with  the  blood  in  one 
pot,  the  flesh  in  one  or  more  other  pots.  While  the  meat  is  cooking  the  actual  ceremony 
takes  place.  The  old  woman  takes  a  knife  -*  and  cuts  both  husband  and  wife  first  in  front, 
two  large  gashes  in  the  groin,  one  on  each  side,  and  afterwards  behind,  two  gashes  in  the 
sacral  region.  With  a  small  horn  blood  is  cupped  from  these  cuts,  mixed  together,  and 
some  of  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  is  added.  Next  the  old  woman  scrapes  some 
dirt  from  her  arm  and  mixes  it  in  with  the  blood.  Finally  the  mixture  is  rubbed  into  all 
the  cuts  and  the  two  people  are  bumped  together  so  that  their  blood  mingles.-^  They 
are  then  considered  as  duly  initiated  into  the  ranks  of  the  twice  wed. 

^.'Gdo   9^hUm   T^h. 

'^  /Harab,  "intestinal  contents". 

''  The  ceremony  may  be  performed  equally  well  by  an  old  man. 

"  Formerly  it  was  always  a  sharp  piece  of  quartz,  //gunis,  which  was  used  on  this  and  similar  occasions. 

»  /Ao  /ciu,  lit.  "to  throw  the  blood  ". 
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After  the  ceremony,  the  guests  coming  to  greet  the  couple,  give  them  beads  or  brace- 
lets, or  other  similar  small  gifts.     These  presents  are  called  do  aisr^ 

The  meat  of  the  !gao  7^  hum  5^  as  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  eaten  by  anyone  who  has 
undergone  a  similar  ceremony,  except  that  pregnant  women,  menstruating  women,  and 
their  husbands,  may  not  come  to  the  house  where  any  cutting  has  been  done,  otherwise 
its  efficacy  is  lost.  If  any  unqualified  person  were  to  eat  of  this  meat  he  would  die.  The 
newly  married  couple  may  eat  only  of  the  flesh,  not  of  the  pluck. 

Until  the  wounds  are  healed,  and  the  two  persons  can  be  //am,  they  remain  !nau, 
and  may  touch  neither  water,  nor  the  pots,  nor  go  among  the  animals.  The  old  woman 
remains  to  cook  for  them  outside  the  hut.  She  herself  must  eat  the  flesh  of  the  //aus 
("pehis")  and  when  the  bones  are  quite  clean  and  bare,  she  ties  them  together  and  hangs 
them  up  in  the  rafters  of  the  hut  above  the  fire,  where  they  may  get  the  smoke.  Accord- 
ing to  some  informers,  they  are  left  there  as  long  as  the  hut  stands;  according  to  others, 
they  are  removed  later  when  the  fire  is  renewed,  and  thrust  into  the  hole  of  some  animal. 

When  the  cuts  have  healed,  the  man  and  wife  are  cleaned  by  the  old  woman  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  young  girl  was  cleaned.  A  complete  change  of  cloth- 
ing must  be  made,  and  the  old  woman  alone  is  at  Uberty  to  use  the  old  sets.  Finally  the 
animal's  tail  is  taken,  threaded  on  a  //awdb  ("sinew")  which  has  been  saved  from  the 
animal,  together  with  the  knuckle  bone  {.'ndoxds)  of  a  hind  leg.  The  whole  is  tied  round 
the  woman's  waist.  It  either  remains  there  until  it  falls  off  of  itself,  or  it  is  taken  off 
after  it  has  become  black,  and  buried  with  the  pubic  bones  in  an  animal's  hole. 

Next  the  couple  must  be  reintroduced  to  the  ordinary  tasks  of  life.  The  woman  is 
helped  to  milk  just  as  the  young  girl  was.  She  is  taken  to  the  water  in  a  similar  way, 
and  she  must  be  reintroduced  to  cooking.  Some  meat  is  cooked  on  the  fire,  which  has  not 
been  used  for  cooking  since  the  day  of  the  ceremony.  The  old  woman  supports  the  bride's 
arm  while  she  stirs  the  contents  of  the  pot,  and  finally  helps  her  to  Uft  the  pot  from  the 
fire.  She  then  removes  the  fire  and  Ughts  a  fresh  one  just  as  was  done  for  the  oaxais. 
When  the  bride  first  goes  to  gather  wood,  the  old  woman  goes  in  front  of  her,  striking  the 
ground  as  she  goes  with  a  thorny  branch,  "to  protect  the  bride  from  being  pricked  with 
thorns."  The  first  pieces  of  wood  gathered  must  be  given  to  the  old  woman.  Then  at 
last  all  is  well. 

The  man  has  to  be  reintroduced  to  the  cattle  kraal  as  well  as  to  cold  water.  The 
night  before  this  ceremony  some  branches  of  the  dabi  "tamarisk,"  and  the  //gdnab'^'' 
tree  are  soaked  in  water.     This  water  is  taken  next  morning  and  with  it  the  cattle  and 

^'Lit.  "throw  in  the  face". 

"  Called  the  Doom  Acacia  by  the  Dutch. 
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sheep  are  sprinkled.  After  that  the  man  is  free  to  go  about  his  duties  .'anuts  he  go,  "you 
are  clean"  the  people  say  of  a  person  thus  freed  from  the  influence  of  Inau.'^^ 

That  the  Hottentots  attach  great  importance  to  these  ceremonies  may  be  judged 
from  the  care  wdth  which  they  still  perform  them.  I  made  inquiries  among  people  who 
had  been  married  more  than  once,  and  found  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  operation 
had  boon  performed.  One  old  man,  /Arisib,  had  been  operated  upon  three  times  and  had 
himself  performed  the  operation  many  times.  One  instance  was  cited  to  me  of  a  woman 
inland  from  Walfish  Bay  who  was  dying  as  a  result  of  neglecting  to  carry  out  these  cere- 
monies. I  went  to  see  her,  and  certainly  she  was  a  terrible  spectacle.  She  was  eaten  up 
with  disease  and  died  soon  after.     I  failed  to  enquire  how  long  she  had  been  ill. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  conceal  these  customs  from  the  white  man,  and  in  Berseba 
the  people  professed  great  indignation  at  first  when  they  found  I  knew  about  the  cere- 
mony. "Is  that  a  thing  we  discuss  with  white  people?"  one  old  woman  said.  I  had  been 
told  of  the  cerenjony  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Walfish  Bay  by  an  English  woman  who  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  among  the  Hottentots,  had  a  genuine  interest  in  them,  and  so 
had  their  confidence.  I  should  mention  here  that  I  have  no  record  of  this  ceremony 
among  the  Hottentots  south  of  the  Orange  river,  and  do  not  know  whether  they  have  the 
custom  or  not. 

Treatment  of  certain  diseases.  Schultze  -^  has  given  an  admirable  account  of  the 
Hottentot  methods  of  treating  sickness  and  disease,  and  has  described  in  detail  the  surgical 
methods  used  in  dressing  wounds,  cupping  a  patient,  etc.,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  ceremonies  attaching  to  some  cures  or  attempted  cures.  It  is  this  side  of  the  subject 
which  I  wish  to  describe  here.  Roughly,  one  might  say,  all  maladies  are  divided  by  the 
Hottentots  into  two  groups,  (a)  First  there  is  /disena,  "sickness"  which  they  regard  as 
due  to  some  misplacement  of  the  internal  organs.  According  to  their  notions  of  anatomy 
these  organs  have  weird  ways  of  wandering  about  the  body.  The  treatment  is  massage, 
to  restore  each  organ  to  its  proper  place.  In  such  massage  the  Hottentots  are  very  highly 
skilled,  (b)  The  other  group  of  diseases  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  death,  //op,  and 
it  is  chiefly  for  this  group  that  the  procedure  now  to  be  described  is  used,  though  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  the  distinction  is  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  Hottentots,  or  that  the  two 
methods  of  treatment  cannot  be  used  together.  Indeed,  for  paralysis,  a  very  frequent 
disease,  especially  among  young  chilchen,  both  methods  are  always  used.  A  great  variety 
of  roots  and  herbs  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  second  group.  Some  of  the  herbs 
are  considered  so  valuable  that  journeys  are  made  from  tribe  to  tribe  to  get  them,  though 

-^  The  herbs  used  as  medicines  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  as  here,  differ  from  tribe  to  tribe.  The  dabi  and  the 
//ginab  are  used  by  the  j^.lunin. 

^  L.  Schultze,  Aus  Namaland  and  Kalahari,  p.  211  sqq. 
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among  the  herbs  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  particular  territory  are  always  some 
which  may  serve  as  substitutes.  But  however  powerful  the  remedy  may  be,  if  it  is  to 
be  effective,  it  must  always  be  applied  by  someone  who  has  had  the  disease  and  been 
cured  of  it.     The  most  effective  medicine  will  fail  unless  used  by  the  right  person. 

The  chief  diseases  described  to  me  as  receiving  this  treatment  are  / /aulas,  "paraly- 
sis", //keis,  "fever",  5^urub,  "varicose  veins",  and  hiomis,  a  disease  called  lupus  by  my 
interpreter,  which  I  suspect  is  cancer.  Whether  in  the  old  days  people  with  some  of  these 
dread  diseases  were  effectively  isolated,  I  do  not  know,  though  the  Hottentots  describe 
some  of  them  as  r^hi  I  job,  "contagious  diseases".  Certain  it  is  that  today,  especially 
in  Walfish  Bay,  the  people  are  eaten  up  with  these  diseases,  though  inland  they  appear 
to  be  less  prevalent.  The  treatment,  when  carried  out,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  remarriage  ceremony,  except  that  there  is  one  important  point  on  which  I  find 
my  information  fails  me.  I  cannot  say  definitely  that  the  'sacramental'  feast  takes 
place  on  these  occasions.  In  one  record  it  is  stated  that  when  varicose  veins  are  being 
treated,  the  !naoxas  of  the  goat  killed  is  strung  on  a  sinew  together  with  the  tail  of  the 
animal  and  tied  round  the  ankle  of  the  sufferer,  just  as  in  the  remarriage  ceremony  it  was 
tied  round  the  woman's  waist.  But  whether  the  goat  is  eaten  in  company,  I  do  not  know. 
I  regret  that  my  information  is  not  unequivocal  on  this  point. 

Otherwise  the  statements  are  clear  enough.  Gottlief  says,  "when  a  man  is  sick 
(//dp)  he  is  !nau,  and  must  look  after  himself.  He  mustn't  touch  anyone  with  his  hands, 
he  mustn't  touch  cold  water  or  the  pots.  'WTien  the  cuts  which  have  been  made  to  inject 
medicine  are  healed  {I art),  then  the  person  who  cut  him  must  clean  him  with  fat  and 
milk  mixed  with  cowdung;  then  he  is  taken  to  the  well  and  has  clay  rubbed  on  his  legs. 
He  has  also  to  take  off  all  his  old  clothes,  and  give  them  to  the  one  who  cuts  him.  Then 
they  say  '  lanuts  ke  go';  'you  are  clean.'" 

/Arisib  said,  "Paralysis  is  cured  by  cutting  and  putting  in  the  dirt  of  one  who  has 
already  had  it.  It  is  no  simple  task  to  undertake  to  cure  anyone,  for  if  anything  goes 
wrong  the  people  are  siu-e  to  think  something  has  been  omitted  or  not  done  right."  He 
spoke  feelingly  after  much  experience.  Other  informers  mention  ingredients  which  are 
mixed  with  the  dirt,  the  chief  of  them  being  //autus  heip,  "paralysis  stick",  the  ground 
bark  of  a  Uttle  plant. 

Hannah  lAmatis  had  an  adopted  son,  a  boy  of  about  eighteen,  who  had  the  disease 
called  Inomis  (lupus).  She  was  most  disheartened  about  him.  She  had  had  him  cut 
four  times  by  different  people,  on  either  side  of  the  nose  and  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
had  had  !nomi  heip,  together  wdth  the  grease  of  these  persons,  rubbed  in.  All  of  them  had 
had  Inomis  and  been  cured,  according  to  Hannah.  WTien  I  saw  the  boy,  he  had  just  come 
from  his  last  treatment,  which  had  taken  place  some  distance  inland.     He  looked  very  ill. 
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Hannah  said  none  of  the  people  who  had  treated  him  so  far  had  had  the  disease  badly 
enough,  hence  all  the  attempted  cures  had  failed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  this 
!nomi  h6ip  has  to  be  treated  with  great  deference.  It  is  the  root,  which  is  astringent, 
(somewhat  like  ginger),  which  is  used.  When  a  person  comes  to  the  bush,  before  digging 
he  must  put  down  a  bracelet,  or  a  bead,  or  some  little  thing.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  the 
root  will  simply  disappear.  Later,  if  he  divides  it  among  his  friends,  the  same  process 
takes  place;  each  must  give  some  little  thing  for  the  piece  received.  I  was  warned  to 
do  the  same  when  I  received  a  piece  lest  all  the  virtue  leave  the  root,  even  if  it  did  not 
itself  wholly  disappear. 

However  it  may  be  with  the  'sacramental'  meal,  the  purification  meal  certainly  takes 
place  when  the  fire  is  cleaned  away  and  renewed.  The  reintroduction  to  the  duties  of 
Ufe  also  takes  place  in  the  usual  manner. 

Peter  Kolben,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  states  that  "if  a  Hotten- 
tot, man  or  woman,  recovers  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  '  andersmaken '  is  performed  by 
killing,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  kraal,  a  head  of  great  or  small  cattle,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  family  " '".  This  may  be  a  feast  similar  to  the  one  in  which 
all  partake  when  the  oaxais  leaves  her  kharii  6ms. 

The  purification  of  the  survivors  after  a  death.  The  series  of  rites  connected  with 
death  have  perhaps  undergone  more  disintegration  than  any  of  the  others  described. 
They  have  been  telescoped,  as  it  were,  into  one  another,  so  that  often  enough  as  many 
of  them  as  remain  are  all  carried  out  on  the  same  day,  after  the  burial  is  over.  The  old 
writers,  of  whom  Kolben  is  the  earUest  and  the  most  detailed  on  this  point,  state  quite 
definitely  that  the  hut  of  a  deceased  person  was  left  standing  with  all  the  belongings,  and 
that  the  camp  or  kraal  was  moved.  My  informers  state  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  their 
recollection  the  hut  was  always  moved  to  some  other  part  of  the  camp,  whereas  nowadays 
the  hut  as  a  rule  is  not  moved  at  all.  Several  deaths  occurred  while  I  was  at  Walfish 
Bay,  and  one  while  I  was  in  Berseba,  and  in  none  of  these  cases  was  the  hut  moved.  Yet 
where  an  animal  is  to  be  had  the  feast  takes  place,  and  in  any  case  the  cleansing  is 
done  even  now.  After  a  death  not  only  the  immediate  relatives  are  affected,  but  also  the 
larger  family  circle,  and  there  are  interesting  things  to  note  in  each  case.  If  it  is  a  husband 
who  has  died,  the  wife  becomes  !nau,  but  his  relatives,  brothers,  sisters,  parents,  have  also 
to  perform  certain  rites  before  the  ceremonial  meal,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  all  members  of 
the  kraal  who  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  ^^-ill  be  as  well  to  describe  these  purifica- 
tion rites  before  attending  to  the  widow. 

\Mien  the  people  come  back  from  the  grave,  they  all  wash  their  hands  in  cold  water 

*"  Kolben's  Hottentots.  A  translation  from  the  High  German  by  Mecllpy,^  London,  1738,  p.  313.  (The  High 
German  version  is  itself  a  translation  of  P.  Kolbe,  Caput  Bonae  Spei  hodiernum,  Nuremberg,  1719). 
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which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  dead  man's  house.  In  the  old  days  they  wailed  and 
writhed  in  lamentation.  Nowadays  they  sing  hynms.  In  Berseba  where  a  man  died 
late  in  the  afternoon,  hymns  were  sung  right  through  the  night  and  all  the  morning  until 
the  burial  by  the  missionary  took  place.  Meantime  the  man's  relatives  slaughter  animals 
according  to  their  means,  and  collect  the  blood  separately  into  one  or  more  pots.  The 
entrails  are  collected  in  other  pots,  and  the  meat  in  yet  others;  all  the  different  famiUes 
who  are  taking  part  pro\ading  pots.  The  blood  is  heated  to  boiling  point,  and  the  herb 
called  //ganab  is  mixed  in  with  it.  A  chopper,  !op,  which  has  been  heated  red  hot  is 
then  stirred  round  in  it  to  make  the  steam  rise.  The  iimnediate  relatives  of  the  man  ^^ — 
men,  women,  and  children  —  collect  round  the  pots  and  cover  their  heads  with  their  skins 
so  that  they  perspire  {ausen).  Then  an  old  man,  who  is  related  neither  to  the  man  nor  to 
the  woman,  takes  potblack  and  makes  a  Une  on  the  stomach  of  each  person  —  "to  prevent 
their  getting  pains  from  eating  the  food  ",  says  lAmatis.  The  sweating  is  done  in  the  dead 
person's  hut,  and  so  is  the  putting  on  of  the  black  Une  and  the  eating.  The  relatives  eat 
only  of  the  flesh,  other  members  of  the  kraal  eating  the  entrails,  while  the  blood  can  be 
used  only  by  the  officiating  person  and  others  of  like  age.  In  Berseba  I  was  told  that  the 
Une  on  the  stomach  was  made  with  the  blood,  not  with  the  potblack.  Some  informers 
say  the  sweating  is  done  in  the  hut,  others  say  outside.  Unfortunately  in  the  cases  which 
I  witnessed  myself  the  people  were  too  badly  off  to  have  meat  at  all,  and  there  was  simply 
coffee  di'inking.  The  widow  takes  no  part  in  these  rites  at  all.  "She  doesn't  belong  to 
the  man's  famil_y  ",  one  informant  said  indignantly  when  I  asked. 

How  long  the  widow  remained  !nau,  I  do  not  know.  One  informant  says,  "Even  to 
this  day,  after  the  death  of  a  husband,  or  child,  a  woman  won't  use  cold  water  for  a  few 
days  ".  But  the  cleansing  is  often  done  immediately  after  the  burial.  Formerly,  accord- 
ing to  Gottlief  and  others,  it  was  done  sometime  after  the  bm'ial  when  the  hut  had  been 
rebuilt  in  another  spot.  Other  remarks  show  that  even  now  some  time  may  elapse  between 
the  burial  and  the  cleansing,  for  another  informant  tells  me  that  if  a  widow  were  obUged 
for  some  reason  to  go  from  the  shore  in  Walfish  Bay  to  an  inland  settlement,  she  would 
on  no  account  take  the  path  through  the  valuable  Inaras  plants,  but  would  go  by  the 
desert  path  where  no  vegetation  of  any  sort  is  to  be  found. 

During  the  interval,  w^hether  it  be  long  or  short,  the  widow  must  not  touch  imcooked 
meat  or  cold  water,  go  among  the  cattle,  or  handle  the  pots.  She  is  tended  by  one 
or  more  elderly  widows,  not  relatives  of  either  man  or  wife,  who  take  her  thi'ough  the 
pm'ification  rites  when  the  time  comes.  First  she  is  cleaned  from  head  to  foot  with  7^  houp 
or,  on  the  Orange  River,  with  a  brew  made  from  a  species  of  euphorbia,  or,  in  Walfish 

"  None  of  the  woman's  relatives  take  part  in  this  ceremony. 
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Bay,  where  there  are  no  cattle  nowadays,  with  ground  !naras  pips,  goats'  dung,  and  fat. 
Next,  her  whole  body  is  rubbed  with  !naop,  and  the  hair  is  cut  from  the  top  of  her  head. 
In  cutting  off  a  bit  of  her  hair,  they  spit  on  the  end  of  it  and  say,  "The  next  husband  you 
get  must  be  a  lucky  one,  and  get  him  ciuickly."  The  woman  also  puts  on  a  complete  set 
of  new  clothes. 

All  this  time  there  is  a  pot  on  the  fire  in  the  hut  with  a  small  piece  of  meat  in  it  which 
the  old  woman  has  fetched  from  the  cooking  pots.  She  takes  some  of  the  black  from  this 
pot,  and  puts  a  mark  under  each  eye,  "so  that  everything  the  widow  meets  may  be  nice 
to  her  ",  and  also  on  the  chest,  "so  that  her  food  may  go  down  nicely  ".  The  meat  in  the 
pot  is  eaten  by  the  old  woman.  The  hair  which  was  cut  off  is  mixed  with  the  ash  of  the 
fire,  and  the  whole  is  then  removed  from  the  hut  and  a  fresh  fire  made.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  widow  w\]i  take  the  /drap,  "contents  of  the  animal's  stomach",  and,  together  with 
the  old  woman,  who  goes  in  front,  will  scatter  them  over  the  cattle  kraals  saying,  "deiba 
/aba",  "let  there  be  plenty  of  milk".  There  follows  the  milking  of  a  cow,  the  reintro- 
duction  to  water,  the  fetching  of  wood,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  oaxais.  The  water 
ceremony  was  described  to  me  as  follows  by  IKabes.  First  the  old  woman  sprinkles 
the  widow  with  water  saying  "  Xare  dama  fcaure  r^aba  ^abare",  "don't  get  thin,  get  fat  like 
the  y^aba  onion".  Then  they  go  together  to  the  spring,  where  the  old  woman  takes  a 
stick,  beats  the  water,  and  scatters  it  on  the  widow.  She  also  dips  her  hand  in  the  water, 
and  sprinkles  the  widow's  face  and  her  whole  body.  Finally  she  puts  clay  on  her  legs 
saying  again,  "Xare  dama  kaure  ?^aba  j^abare",  and,  filling  the  water  pot,  //ho-es,  she 
sets  it  on  the  widow's  head.     Then  they  go  home. 

If  it  is  a  woman  who  has  died,  the  treatment  of  the  husband  is  much  the  same,  but 
GottUef  gave  me  a  few  additional  details.  After  the  husband  has  been  cleaned,  two 
cuts  are  made  on  his  forehead,  and  //ubus-^-  juice  is  rubbed  in.  In  the  old  days,  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  cut  was  made  with  the  //gurus,  a  new  piece  being  broken  off  for  each 
occasion.  The  widower's  hair  is  cut  from  the  back  of  the  head,  also  with  the  //gurus. 
Before  he  has  been  cleaned  in  this  way  he  must  not  leave  the  hut.  After  the  hut  has  been 
cleaned,  some  dabi  and  //ganab  tree  branches  are  soaked  in  water  over  night.  Next 
morning  the  widower  and  his  attendant  go  out  among  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  sprinkle 
them  with  this  water. 

WTien  a  child  has  died,  both  parents  become  !nau,  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  similarly. 

* 
*       * 

I  am  fully  aware  how  incomplete  and  indefinite  these  notes  are  in  many  details.     It 

may  well  be  that  there  is  still  some  chance  of  filling   in  the  gaps,  especially  for  some 

"^  A  small  shrub  with  astringent  leaves. 
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observ'er  who  could  go  among  the  people  in  a  time  of  plenty,  and  in  an  isolated  spot  where 
their  memory  would  be  freshest  and  the  old  rites  would  be  most  hkely  to  be  recalled. 
Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  be  among  them  at  such  a  time,  when  perhaps  one 
might  have  the  good  fortune  to  record  some  recollections  before  those  who  treasure  them 
pass  away  forever. 


SOME  EARLY   DRAWINGS   OF  HOTTENTOT   WOMEN 
E.  A.  HooTON,  Ph.D.,  B.Litt. 

Origin  of  the  drawings.  The  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  possesses 
four  unpublished  drawings  of  Hottentot  women.  These  drawings  are  of  unusual  interest, 
and  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Jenkins,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum, 
it  has  been  possible  to  reproduce  them  here.^ 

The  four  dramngs  are  the  work  of  two  artists,  each  of  whom  made  two  representa- 
tions of  his  subject.  One  pair  of  ch"a wings  done  in  pencil  and  wash  comprises  a  side  view 
and  a  rear  view  of  the  same  woman  (pi.  2,  3).  The  sheet  on  which  the  side  view  is  drawn 
includes  also  a  small  detail  drawing  of  the  so-called  "Hottentot  apron".  At  the  top  of 
the  sheet  is  written  "Exact  reproduction  of  a  Female  Hottentot,  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
March,  1S03."  Certain  descriptive  notes  are  also  written  on  the  margin.  The  water- 
mark on  the  paper  is  180  L  On  the  back  of  one  of  these  drawings  is  written  in  a  hand 
different  from  that  in  which  the  marginal  notes  are  inscribed:  "At  Mr.  Oncrut's,  Strand 
Street."  The  dimensions  of  these  drawings  are  11  by  14|  inches.  They  are  unques- 
tionably the  work  of  the  same  artist.  No  further  information  concerning  their  history 
is  available. 

The  remaining  two  di'awings  are  done  in  water  colors.  One  of  them  is  a  full-length, 
side  view  of  a  Hottentot  woman,  with  a  scale  and  various  measurements  of  different 
bodily  proportions  marked  on  the  drawing  (pi.  1).  The  other  is  a  careful  detail  drawing 
of  the  external  genital  organs  of  the  same  subject  (pi.  4,  fig.  1).  The  original  of  pi.  1 
measures  19^  by  10|  inches  inside  the  wide  black  margin.  The  corresponding  measure- 
ment on  the  detail  drawing  is  141  by  9|  inches.  Both  are  evidentlj^  the  work  of  the  same 
artist,  and  the  detail  drawing  is  signed  "L.  M.  Thibaul  del  et  P  Cap  de  Goode  Hoop, 
1801."     These  drawings  were  presented  to  the  East  India  Marine  Society  at  some  time 


1  The  Editor  of  the  Plarvard  African  Studies  and  the  writer  desire  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
.Jenkins  for  his  kindness  in  loaning  them  the  originals  of  these  valuable  drawings  for  reproduction,  and  for  assistance 
in  tracing  their  historj-.  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  also  indebted  to  Mrs.  R.  F.  A.  Hoernli''  for  several  valuable  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  drawings. 
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pre\'ious  to  October,  1821,  by  some  person  at  present  unknowTi.     The  following  entries 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  pubhshed  in  1821,  refer  to  them: 

"1412  whole  length  side  ^iew  of  a  female  Hottentot,  taken  by  a  French  Artist  from 
hfe,  at  Capetown,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1807. 
1413  A  drawing  of  a  part  of  a  Hottentot,  done  in  1807."  ^ 

In  the  year  1800,  at  the  proposal  of  the  Institute,  the  French  Government  dispatched 
a  scientific  expedition  to  the  Antipodes.  The  naturaUsts  attached  to  this  expedition 
were  F.  Peron  and  C.  A.  Lesueur.  After  an  exploration  marked  by  many  misfortunes, 
the  ship  carrying  these  naturaUsts  on  the  retxu-n  voyage  touched  at  Table  Bay,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  January  3,  1804.  In  the  course  of  a  sojourn  of  three  weeks  at  the  Cape, 
Peron  and  Lesueiu-  made  a  study  of  the  tablier  in  Hottentot  women,  illustrated  with 
paintings  from  hfe  by  Lesueur.  For  some  reason  the  French  government  did  not  pubUsh 
the  last  two  volumes  of  the  results  of  the  expedition.  The  memoire  wTitten  at  the  Cape 
was  read  by  Peron  in  1805  at  a  meeting  of  the  Class  of  Physical  and  Natm-al  Sciences 
of  the  Institut  de  France.  Although  this  memoire  was  approved  for  pubUcation  by 
Cuvier  and  de  Labillardiere,  it  remained  unpublished  until  1883,  after  the  manuscript 
and  plates  had  been  resurrected  by  G.  Lennier,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Havre.^ 

In  this  memoire,  referring  to  other  material  deaUng  with  the  tablier  there  occurs 
the  following  passage:^ 

"Dois-je  ajouter  ici  que  M.  Thibault,  ingenieur  de  la  colonie  du  Cap  de  Bonne- 
Esperance,  m'a  dit  lui-meme  avoir  peint  une  de  ces  femmes  dans  de  tres  grandes  pro- 
portions, sur  la  priere  qui  lui  fut  faite  par  le  Gouverneur  anglais  qui  commandait  alors 
au  Cap?     Son  travail  doit  exister  en  Angleterre  oil  il  fut  envoye." 

This  fortunate  clue  led  to  a  consultation  of  the  Records  of  the  Cape  Colony,  where 
the  first  reference  to  our  artist  is  an  inventory  "of  all  such  Companys  Buildings,  Fortifica- 
tions &  Estates  &c.  as  were  existant  at  the  Surrender  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Arms  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  at  present,  according  to  the  Capitulation  &  by  order 
of  the  undersigned  Commissary  of  this  Government  are  deUvered  by  the  Major  of  Artil- 
lery George  Coenraad  Kuchler  &  the  Captain  of  Engineers  Louis  Michel  Thibault  for  a 
Receipt,  to  the  Captain  of  Engineers  Bridges  &  the  Lieutenant  of  the  said  Engineers 
Elphinstone,  conmiissioned  for  this  purpose  by  the  commanding  Officers  of  His  said 

2  The  last  figure  of  the  date  on  the  drawing  may  be  either  1  or  7.  The  entry  in  the  Catalogue  gives  the  date 
as  1807,  but  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  almost  certainly  misinterpreted  the  figure,  as,  on  the  basis  of  the  historical 
evidence  cited  below,  the  date  must  be  1801. 

'  G.  Lennier,  'Note  sur  I'expedition  franjaise  des  terres  australes  pendant  les  ann6es  1802-1804'  (Bulletin 
de  la  Soci^te  Zoologique  de  France,  8,  1883,  p.  7).  Blanehard,  'fitude  sur  la  stoatopygie  et  la  tabUer  des  femmes 
boschimanes'  (Ibid.  p.  54,  sq.). 

*  F.  P6ron  et  C.  A.  Lesueur,  'Observations  sur  le  Tablier  des  Femmes  Hottentotes'  (Ibid.,  p.  20). 
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Majesty."^  This  document  is  dated  "In  the  Castle  of  Good  Hope  20th  Septr.  1795" 
and  is  signed  by  Thil)ault  and  others. 

The  next  reference  of  interest  is  a  letter  from  Thibault  to  William  Huskisson,  Esqre., 
chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department,  dated  "Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance,  Le  13  Octobre 
1800."  ^  This  letter  explains  how  Sir  George  Yonge,  the  new  Governor,  unjustly  seized 
certain  maps  and  plans  of  the  Colony  and  its  fortifications,  which  Thibault  had  made 
for  himself  in  his  leisure  time,  after  having  been  reUeved  of  his  duties  by  the  surrender  of 
the  colony  to  the  British.  The  writer  finds  his  position  in  the  colony  precarious  because 
of  the  unjust  suspicions  of  Sir  George  and  others,  and  he  asks  to  be  placed  upon  a  more 
secure  footing,  offering  to  put  his  knowledge  of  architecture  at  the  disposal  of  the  colony. 
He  states  that  he  loves  the  colony,  has  resided  there  for  seventeen  years,  and  wishes  to 
remain  there  with  his  family,  to  Uve  honorably,  and  to  employ  the  residue  of  his  years 
in  useful  work.     This  letter  is  written  in  French. 

Immediately  following  it  is  a  "Private  Letter  from  Major  General  Dundas  to  William 
Huskisson,  Esqre,"  dated  "Cape,  15th  October,  1800"^     The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Huskisson. —  You  will  receive  a  letter  from  a  Monsieur  Thibault  of  this  place  whose  repre- 
sentations therein  contained  will  be  of  course  laid  before  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  event  of  anything  being 
stated  by  Sir  George  Yonge  concerning  him. 

This  Thibault  was  the  Dutch  Engineer  at  the  capture  of  the  Settlement,  was  for  some  time  upon 
his  Parole  and  afterwards  preferred  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  rather  than  quit  the  Colony  and  al- 
though certainly  he  is  not  an  Englishman  yet  during  the  administration  of  Sir  James  Craig  and  Lord 
Macartney  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  protection  of  His 
Majesty's  Go\ernment  consequently  his  private  property  was  respected  and  he  himself  permitted  to 
live  undisturbed. 

The  Plans  which  Sir  George  is  desirous  of  possessing  have  been  hitherto  considered  the  individual 
property  of  this  man  and  being  very  prett\-  Sir  .James  Craig  offered  him  the  sum  of  100  Guineas  for  one 
of  them  which  he  refused.  In  my  opinion  poor  Thibault  being  allowed  to  keep  his  plans  is  not  a  fig's 
consideration  as  to  the  safety  of  the  colony.  In  truth  I  believe  he  is  as  willing  as  many  others  employed 
to  ser\e  John  Bull  faithfully  and  might  be  made  useful  here  as  an  Architect  which  has  been  his  chief 
study  and  in  which  he  has  a  fine  tiiste  but  I  conceive  him  to  be  of  very  slender  abilities  as  a  military 
Engineer.     I  am  &c. 

[Signed]  Francis  Dundas." 

In  1801  Sir  George  Yonge  was  recalled  to  England  with  charges  preferred  against 
him,  and  Major-General  Francis  Dundas  became  Acting  Governor  on  the  twenty  first 
of  April,  1801,  a  position  which  he  had  held  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Su-  George  Yonge. 

'G.  McC.  Theal,  Records  of  the  Cape  Colony,  from  February  1793  to  December  1796,  vol.  1,  p.  141  sqq., 
Cape  Colony,  1897.    Cf.  also  Ibid.,  vol.  XX,  p.  103,  105,  108. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  3,  p.  306-313. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  3,  p.  313  sq. 
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General  Dundas  sailed  for  England  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1803.  It  is  apparent  that 
General  Dundas  is  the  English  Governor  of  the  Colony  referred  to  in  the  memoir  of  Peron 
and  Lesueur,  for  whom  Thibault  made  the  drawings  of  the  Hottentot  woman.  The  date 
on  the  detail  drawing  is  1801,  and  although  both  Yonge  and  Dundas  held  the  office  in 
this  year  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  governors  Thibault  was  anxious  to  obUge, 
since  Yonge  had  treated  him  very  badly,  whereas  General  Dundas  had  befriended  him. 

Subsequent  reference  to  Thibault  in  the  Records  shows  that  he  was  appointed  In- 
spector of  PubUc  Buildings,^  and  realized  his  ambition  of  filUng  out  the  residue  of  his 
years  in  useful  and  honorable  work. 

A  casual  reference  to  Thibault  appears  in  a  letter  written  by  Lady  Anne  Barnard 
to  Henry  Dundas,  dated  "The  Castle,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  November  29,  1797": ^ 

"The  second  largest  house  in  Hottentot  Holland  was  purchased  lately  by  a  Mr. 
Thibaut,  a  Frenchman,  and  I  beUeve  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  hankering  after  the  doc- 
trines of  that  nation;  it  is  situated  near  a  lake,  and  that  lake  is  within  a  mile  of  Modergal 
Bay." 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  these  drawings  of  Thibaut,  (also  spelled  Thibault, 
Thibaul,  and  Thiebault)  came  into  the  possession  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  of 
Salem,  Mass.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  drawings  here  reproduced  are  not  the  ones 
referred  to  by  Thibault  as  made  at  the  request  of  the  English  governor.  The  date  on  the 
detail  drawing  may  possibly  be  1807,  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  East  India  Marine 
Society,  instead  of  1801,  as  the  last  figure  is  ambiguous.  The  elaborate  margins  on  the 
drawings,  however  (not  reproduced  in  the  plates) ,  with  written  instructions  as  to  the  fram- 
ing, are  exactly  what  would  be  expected  in  drawings  designed  for  the  private  collection 
of  a  colonial  governor.  It  is  scarcely  Ukely  that  the  artist  made  more  than  one  set  of 
drawings  of  Hottentot  women  which  would  answer  to  the  description  of  Peron. 

Assuming  that  these  drawings  were  made  for  General  Dundas,  it  is  possible  to  account 
for  their  present  ownership.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  drawings  of  Thibault 
were  made  in  1801,  that  General  Dundas  sailed  for  England  in  March,  1803,  and  that  the 
drawings  came  into  the  possession  of  the  East  India  Society  some  time  prior  to  1821.  It 
is  possibly  significant  that  the  other  two  drawings  of  a  Hottentot  woman  reproduced 
here  were  made  at  the  Cape  in  March,  1803.  Ships  from  Salem  in  the  East  India  trade 
called  very  frequently  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  during  this  period,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  lists  of  arrivals  preserved  in  the  Records  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  English  at  the  Cape 
often  sent  mail  home  by  American  ships.     Indeed,  in  the  very  year  1801  there  occurs  in 

« Ibid.,  vol.  5,  p.  404;  cf.  vol.  16,  p.  227;  vol.  17,  p.  327,  335. 

°  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  South  Africa  a  century  ago,  (1797-1801),  London,  1901,  p.  119. 
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the  Records  of  the  Cape  Colony  a  letter  from  General  Dundas  in  which  he  mentions  that 
he  is  taking  advantage  of  the  departure  of  an  American  vessel  to  send  mail  to  London. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  General  Dundas  presented  these  drawings  to  the  captain  of  a 
Salem  ship  as  a  recognition  of  the  favor  conferred  in  carrying  mail  to  England  for  him, 
or  for  some  other  service. 

Another  possibility  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  Dundas  may  have  dis- 
posed of  one  or  both  sets  of  dra\A-ings  to  "Mr.  Oncrut"  of  "Strand  Street",  and  that 
our  Salem  captain  \v\th  a  taste  for  anthropologj^  purchased  them  there. 

Anthropological  notes  on  the  drawings.  The  measurements  marked  on  the  1803 
drawings  are  in  feet  and  inches  and  those  on  Thibault's  drawing  are  also  in  a  duodecimal 
system,  but  whether  they  are  feet  and  inches  or  pieds  and  pouces  is  doubtful.  In  compar- 
ing them  with  other  measurements  of  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  I  have  gi^'en  the  metric 
eqviivalents  for  both  systems. 

Thibault  seems  to  have  been  a  scientific  observer  of  no  mean  attainments.  The 
writer  does  not  recall  ha\'ing  seen  a  drawing  to  scale  of  a  racial  type  in  any  scientific  work 
of  equal  age. 

Stature.  A  note  on  the  margin  of  the  side  \iew  drawing  of  1803  states  that  the 
subject  w^as  "about  4  ft.  10  inches  high  and  not  unusually  deformed."  The  metric  equiva- 
lent is  1473  mm.  The  scale  indicates  that  the  stature  of  the  subject  represented  in  the 
1801  drawing  was  4  pieds,  81  pouces  (1529  mm.)  or  4  ft.  8|  inches  (1435  mm.)  Fritsch '" 
gives  the  mean  stature  of  four  adult  female  Koi-koin,  or  Colonial  Hottentots,  as  1442 
mm.,  whereas  he  found  the  average  stature  of  five  Bushman  women  to  be  1448  mm.  He 
states,  however,  that  he  beUeves  the  inferior  stature  of  the  Hottentot  women  is  due  to 
the  small  size  of  his  series,  and  that  a  more  adequate  number  of  subjects  w'ould  reveal 
a  sUght  superiority  in  height  on  the  part  of  the  Hottentot  female. 

Deniker  '^  records  the  mean  stature  of  five  female  Hottentots  as  1522  mm.  (min. 
1420,  max.  1590)  and  Belck^-  gives  1457  mm.  as  the  mean  of  three  individuals.  The 
mean  stature  of  the  12  female  Hottentots  recorded  by  these  authors  is  1479  mm.  It 
will  thus  be  apparent  that  the  stature  of  the  subject  of  the  1803  drawing  (1473  mm.)  is 
very  close  to  the  above  average,  while  the  Hottentot  woman  drawn  by  Thibault  in  1801 
is  considerably  above  this  average  with  a  statxu"e  of  1529  mm.  if  we  take  the  measure- 
ments in  pieds  and  pouces,  but  well  within  the  maximum  of  Deniker's  5  subjects  (1590 
mm.).  Considering  the  units  to  be  feet  and  inches,  the  stature  (1435  mm.)  approaches 
the  average  of  Fritsch  for  Colonial  Hottentots. 

'0  G.  Fritsch,  Die  Eingeborenen  Sud-.\frika's,  Breslau,  1872,  p.  277,  398. 

"  J.  Deniker,  'Les  Hottentots  au  Jardin  d'.4cclimation'  (Rev.  d'Anthrop.,  3rd  series,  vol.  4,  1889,  p.  5). 

"  W.  Belck,  Verhandlungen,  Zeitschr.  Etlin.,  vol.  17,  1885,  p.  60. 
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Limb  proportions.  No  measurements  of  limb  proportions  are  given  in  the  1803 
drawings  except  the  maximum  transverse  diameters  of  the  thighs  and  the  calves.  But 
M.  Thibault  in  his  side  view  drawing  designates  a  point  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lower  limb  near  the  knee  joint  as  16  pouces  (or  inches)  above  the  ground.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  designating  the  external  point  of  the  articulation  of  the  femur  with 
the  tibia,  a  point  of  measurement  formerly  used  by  French  anthropologists.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  comparable  data  for  this  measurement,  as  most  modern  anthropometrists  measure 
the  height  of  the  lower  leg  from  the  tibiale  on  the  medial  side  and  in  most  tables  of  Umb 
proportions  the  height  of  the  foot  is  subtracted.  Topinard  ^^  gives  the  mean  height 
from  the  external  point  of  the  articular  interspace  of  the  knee  as  464  mm.  in  the  case  of 
18  male  Arabs  and  458  mm.  for  10  male  negroes.  In  our  subject  this  measurement  is 
433  mm.  (pouces)  or  406  mm.  (inches).  For  the  Arabs  this  measurement  is  27.8%  of  the 
mean  stature;  for  the  negroes  28.4%;  in  the  case  of  this  South  African  woman  28.2%. 
On  the  basis  of  this  comparison  it  seems  apparent  that  the  Hottentot  woman  approximates 
the  negro  type  in  the  relatively  great  length  of  the  inferior  segment  of  the  lower  hmb, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  females  of  all  races  the  leg  is  proportionately 
shorter  than  in  males. 

In  the  1803  drawing  no  measurements  of  the  upper  extremity  are  given. 

In  the  scale  drawing  by  Thibault  no  measurements  of  the  arm  are  indicated,  but  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  the  approximate  length  by  marking  the  acromion  point  on  the  draw- 
ing and  measuring  to  the  tip  of  the  index  finger,  utiUzing  the  scale.  Thus  the  total  length 
of  the  arm  was  found  to  be  about  690  mm.  (pouces),  647  mm.  (inches),  or  45.1%  of  the 
stature.  This  figure  and  the  index  would  be  sUghtly  increased  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
measure  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  Martin  "  gives  45.5  as  the  mean  relation  of  arm 
length  to  stature  for  feniale  Bushmen.  Deniker  ^^  found  an  average  index  of  five  Hot- 
tentot women  to  be  45.9  (44.4-47.7). 

Hands  and  feet.  Both  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  are  generally  stated  to  have  very 
small  hands  and  feet.  In  both  of  our  drawings  the  hands  are  represented  as  relatively 
small.  This  is  especially  notable  in  the  case  of  Thibault's  1801  drawing.  As  the  fingers 
are  not  extended  in  this  drawing,  measurements  cannot  well  be  taken.  The  woman  in 
the  1803  drawing  has  typically  Hottentot  or  Bushman  feet, —  very  small  and  broad 
anteriorly,  with  the  great  toe  exceeding  in  length  the  second  toe,  and  a  very  short  fifth 
toe.  The  1801  drawing  shows  similar  proportions  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  toes, 
but  the  feet  are  large  and  coarse  and  the  right  foot  measures  approximately  234  mm. 

"  P.  Topinard,  Anthropology,  (English  trans.),  London,  1878,  p.  333. 
"  R.  Martin,  Lehrbuch  der  Anthropologic,  Jena,  1914,  p.  293. 
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(pouces)  or  222  mni.  (inches).  This  gives  a  proportion  to  stature  of  15.4%.  The  abso- 
lute lengths  of  the  feet  of  the  four  Hottentot  women  measured  by  Deniker  ^^  ranged  from 
210  mm.  to  226  mm.,  the  mean  proportion  to  the  stature  being  14.2.  Martin  ^^  gives 
14.4  as  the  mean  index  for  female  Bushmen.  His  table  shows  that  higher  indices  are 
found  among  the  negroid  peoples  of  Africa;  e.  g.  Fan  14.7;  Lobi  15.0;  Ba-Tua  14.8; 
Ba-Binga  15.2;  M'Baka  15.0;  Mawambi  pygmies  15.5.  In  six  Hottentot  males  the 
mean  index  was  15.6  according  to  Deniker.^" 

I  am  incUned  to  regard  the  long  leg  and  large  foot  of  the  woman  drawTi  by  Thibault 
as  a  variation  due  to  admixture  of  Bantu  blood  such  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  occa- 
sionally among  Hottentots.  It  is  assumed  that  our  artist  represented  the  feet  of  his 
subject  in  their  correct  proportions. 

Head.  The  heads  of  the  subjects  of  both  drawings  show  characteristic  Hottentot 
features.  The  marginal  note  on  the  1803  drawings  says:  "A  triangular  face,  high  cheek 
bones,  tapering  to  a  point  in  the  chin, —  broad  over  the  eyes, —  thick  Ups,  projecting, 
features  very  small  and  flat." 

The  subject  of  the  1801  drawing  has  a  bulging  forehead  and  the  malars  jut  forward 
in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the  root  of  the  nose  in  profile.  The  lips  are  very  protrusive 
without  appearing  swollen  or  everted  as  they  are  in  the  1803  drawing,  and  the  chin  is 
retreating.  Thibault's  subject  had  the  characteristic  "Bushman  ear,"  whereas  the  ear 
of  the  woman  represented  by  the  later  artist  has  a  well  developed  lobule  and  lacks  the 
broad  roll  of  the  helix. 

The  marginal  note  on  the  1803  drawing  states  that  the  hair  is  "long  around  the  edges, 
about  2  or  3  inches,  Uke  negro's  wool,  except  rather  more  knotty."  The  drawing  indicates 
that  the  hair  was  of  the  "pepper-corn"  variety  and  about  the  same  length  as  that  usually 
shown  in  modern  photographs  of  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.  With  this  may  be  compared 
the  reproduction  of  an  unpublished  photograph  of  a  Hottentot  woman  in  the  collection 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University  (pi.  4,  fig.  2).  Apparently  the  subject 
of  the  Thibault  drawing  also  had  the  usual  "pepper-corn"  hair,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  hair  is  dressed  is  quite  different  from  that  represented  in  any  drawing  or  photograph 
of  a  Hottentot  or  Bushman  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult.  Drawings  of  Hottentots 
in  old  books  usually  represent  the  women  wearing  skin  caps  or  with  a  mop-hke  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair.  In  modern  photographs  the  cap  is  usually  replaced  by  a  kerchief  or 
the  hair  is  short.  The  roll  around  the  edges  of  the  hair,  as  shown  in  this  drawing,  may 
possibly  have  been  a  tribal  style  of  hair-dressing  now  extinct. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  20,  26,  27. 
'•  Op.  cit.,  p.  319. 
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Breasts.  The  breasts  in  both  drawings  .show  the  extensive  areola  characteristic  of 
the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  women.  The  note  on  the  1803  drawing  says  "Breasts  black 
as  represented  toward  ends."  Measurements  on  the  1801  drawing  indicate  that  the 
diameter  of  the  areola  was  about  50-54  mm.  In  the  subject  of  the  later  drawing  the 
areola  appears  much  larger.  Deniker  ^'  found  the  diameter  of  the  areolae  in  three  adult 
Hottentot  women  5,  7,  and  10  cm.  respectively,  and  he  mentions  the  small  size  and  slight 
projection  of  the  nipples,  a  feature  characteristic  also  of  both  of  our  drawings. 

Steatopygia.  Both  of  our  artists  were  particularly  interested  in  the  pronounced 
steatopygia  of  their  subjects.  The  marginal  note  on  the  1803  drawing  says  "6  or  7  inches 
from  the  spine  to  the  external  part  of  posteriors."  The  corresponding  measurement  on 
M.  Thibault's  drawing  is  6§  pouces  or  inches.  Thibault  took  measurements  of  the  gluteal 
projection  from  the  deepest  point  of  the  lumbar  concavity  and  from  the  juncture  of  the 
gluteal  fold  with  the  thigh.  In  this  he  forestalled  the  method  later  devised  by  Deniker  ^' 
so  that  his  measurements  are  exactly  comparable  with  those  taken  by  the  distinguished 
French  anthropologist.  Deniker,  however,  worked  on  photographs,  while  both  of  our 
artists  took  measurements  on  the  living  subject.  Thibault  found  the  extreme  gluteal 
projection  from  the  lumbar  concavity  6|  pouces  or  174  mm.,  and  from  the  conjunction 
of  the  gluteal  fold  with  the  thigh  5|  pouces  or  148  mm.  If  the  measurements  indicate 
inches,  the  figures  are  165  mm.  and  135  mm.  respectively.  Deniker's  method  is  to  draw 
a  line  connecting  these  two  points  and  another  parallel  to  it  and  tangent  to  the  most 
posterior  point  of  the  gluteal  projection.  This  gives  the  mean  gluteal  projection  which 
on  Thibault's  drawing  is  approximately  162  mm.  or  150  mm.  This  is  10.4%  of  the  stature 
of  the  subject.  Utilizing  photographs  and  drawings  of  six  adult  Hottentot  women, 
Deniker  found  a  mean  gluteal  projection  equivalent  to  7.9%  of  the  stature.  (Range 
from  5.2%  to  10.0%).  The  same  measurements  taken  on  drawings  of  two  Bushman 
women  gave  an  average  of  8.5%  of  the  stature,  while  five  French  and  ItaUan  women 
yielded  a  mean  index  of  3.4.  The  note  on  the  margin  of  the  1803  drawing  gives  5-7 
inches  as  the  extreme  projection  of  the  gluteal  mass  from  the  lumbar  concavity.  Assum- 
ing the  mean  projection  to  be  6|  inches  the  relation  to  the  stature  is  11.2%.  The  maxi- 
mum transverse  diameter  of  the  gluteal  mass  is  I65  inches  or  28.4%  of  the  stature. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  by  anthropologists  concerning  the  causes  and  nature 
of  steatopygia,  but  no  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has  been 
generally  agreed  upon.  Probably  it  is  a  special  character  developed  through  selection 
and  fixed  by  heredity  in  the  Hottentot-Bushman  race.     It  is  said  to  occur  in  varying 

"  Deniker,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
'« Op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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degrees  of  development  among  various  of  the  Bantu,  Somali,  and  otlier  African  peoples, 
but  the  author  of  this  paper  has  never  "seen  any  photographic  evidence  supporting  this 
view.  Steatopygia,  however,  certainly  characterized  some  of  the  peoples  who  lived  in 
the  Upper  PalaeoUthic  in  the  European  caves,  and  possibly  certain  neolithic  populations 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  case  of  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  it  is  not  a  sex-limited 
character,  although  it  is  very  much  more  pronounced  in  its  development  in  women.  It 
is  possible  to  regard  it  as  a  character  developed  by  sexual  selection,  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  this  accunuilation  of  fat  has  a  utilitarian  rather  than  an  aesthetic  origin. 

Certain  breeds  of  fat-tailed  and  fat-rumped  sheep  exhibit  deposits  which,  it  has 
been  remarked,  are  apparently  analogous  to  steatopygia. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep.  One,  the  Bokharan  or  Astrakan 
dumba,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  fat-tailed  group.  This  is  especially 
characterized  by  the  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  sides  of  the  tail,  which  is  usually  of  moder- 
ate length  and  has  the  under  side  naked.'^  The  Bokhara  and  Ivirghiz  steppes  are  the 
true  home  of  this  breed,  which  also  occurs  in  Astrakan  and  the  Crimea,  in  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Palestine.  In  some  of  these  sheep  the  weight  of  the  tail  will  average  ten  pounds, 
whereas  the  entire  carcass  will  not  weigh  more  than  fifty  or  sixty.  The  Persian  fat- 
tailed  sheep,  which  is  allied  to  the  Bokharan,  commonly  has  a  tail  measuring  ten  inches 
or  a  foot  across  and  weighing  from  20  to  30  pounds.  The  Africander  fat-tailed  sheep, 
formerly  kept  in  enormous  flocks  in  Cape  Colony,  is  probably  due  to  a  cross  between  a 
fat-rumped  African  breed  and  the  Persian  or  Indian  fat-tail  sheep.  This  breed  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  African  climate,  and  in  summer  the  flocks  used  to  be  driven  to 
the  high  mountain  pastures  where  they  fed  largely  on  the  succulent  and  saline  plants 
which  abound  in  such  situations.  At  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  they  returned 
to  the  plains,  where  they  remained  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  shepherds  were 
Hottentots  or  slaves  from  Madagascar.-" 

Fat-tailed  sheep  are  found  in  North  Mrica  from  Morocco  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
Nile  Valley  occur  as  early  as  the  Xllth  dynasty.  It  is  probable  that  they  entered  .Africa 
by  way  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  and  that  they  were  introduced  into  Southern  Europe 
from  North  Africa.  Lydekker  remarks  that  if  this  is  so  the  dispersal  of  this  breed  was 
practically  identical  with  that  of  the  humped  cattle  or  zebu,  as  is  Ukewise  their  present 
geographical  distribution.-' 

Fat-rumped  sheep  are  closely  related  to  the  fat-tailed  sheep,  but  show  a  degenera- 

"  R.  Lydekker,  The  sheep  and  its  cousins,  New  York,  1913,  p.  171  sqq. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  179  sq. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  184.     Cf.  R.  Lydekker,  The  ox  and  its  kindred,  London,  1912. 
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tion  of  the  tail  and  a  deposition  of  fat  on  the  buttocks  instead  of  on  that  appendage. 
Lydekker  regards  both  of  these  groups  as  differentiated  from  a  common  domesticated 
stock.  There  is  an  Asiatic  type  of  which  the  range  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
confines  of  Europe  throughout  Central  Asia  and  the  greater  part  of  China  and  Siberia. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this  breed  is  the  excessive  development  of  fat  on  the  rump, 
which  consists  of  two  great  cushions  on  the  buttocks,  between  which  is  imbedded  the 
vestige  of  the  tail. 

The  steppes  on  which  these  sheep  are  reared  are  for  the  most  of  the  year  dry  and 
comparatively  barren,  but  in  the  spring  they  contain  abundant  vegetation.  The  flocks 
are  at  the  commencement  of  summer  driven  to  higher  grounds,  where  grow  various  sorts 
of  hard  dry  grasses,  low  bushes  of  the  wormwood  group,  and  plants  rich  in  soda  salts. 
All  the  water  is  more  or  less  brackish.  Their  sojourn  here  throughout  the  summer  is 
marked  by  the  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  rump,  the  maximum  development  occurring 
in  autumn,  when  the  plants  of  the  wormwood  attain  full  growth.  In  the  \vinter  the 
flocks  are  driven  south  into  protected  valleys  and  lose  much  of  their  fat,  on  account,  in 
the  opinion  of  Lydekker,  of  the  diminished  supply  of  salts.  This  author  states  that 
when  they  cannot  get  brackish  water  to  drink  they  are  said  to  Uck  up  a  saline  dew 
which  collects  on  the  leaves  of  plants  during  the  night  in  certain  districts,  and  that 
when  these  sheep  are  kept  in  stalls  and  supplied  with  fresh  water,  their  fat  diminishes 
rapidly.  He  therefore  concludes  that  salts  are  the  main  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  gluteal  fat  characteristic  of  this  breed.  In  a  wether  in  good  condition,  of  which 
the  total  weight  is  about  200  pounds,  the  fatty  cushions  on  the  rump  will  weigh  from  30 
to  40  pounds. 

In  the  early  days  the  Hottentots  of  Cape  Colony  kept  a  breed  of  fat-rumped  sheep, 
and  there  are  also  breeds  in  Somaliland,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Sennar, 
Madagascar,  and  elsewhere. 

The  fat-tailed  and  fat-rumped  sheep  seem  to  be  found  prevailingly  in  steppe,  moun- 
tain, and  desert  regions  where  the  change  of  seasons  involves  alternate  periods  in  which 
food  is  plentiful  and  scarce.  The  fact, that  South  Africa  is  the  home  of  steatopygous 
sheep  and  fat-tailed  sheep,  as  well  as  steatopygous  Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  may  be 
significant.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  steatopygia  is  persistently  reported  among 
the  Somalis  who  specialize  in  a  fat-rumped  breed  of  sheep.  There  seems  Uttle  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  deposits  of  fat  on  the  tail  or  on  the  buttocks  of  these  sheep  are  an 
environmental  adaptation  providing  for  the  accumulation  of  surplus  fat  in  times  of  plenty 
to  be  absorbed  in  subsequent  periods  of  want. 

Lydekker's  opinion  that  an  abundance  of  salts  in  the  diet  causes  the  accumulation  of 
fat  in  the  gluteal  region  in  the  case  of  sheep  raises  the  question  whether  a  salty  dietary 
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can  be  invoked  as  the  inunediate  cause  of  the  analogous  development  in  the  Bushmen 
and  Hottentots. 

It  docs  not  seem  possible  that  steatopygia  in  these  people  can  be  due  to  an  excess 
of  common  salt  in  their  diet,  because  salt  is  scarce  and  hard  to  get  in  the  desert  regions 
of  South  Africa,  so  that  ashes  are  often  used  for  flavoring  among  the  Hottentots  and  other 
native  tribes.'"  Dastre  has  argued  with  some  plausibility  that  salt  was  first  used  as  an 
aliment  at  the  time  of  the  transition  from  the  pastoral  and  nomadic  stages  to  sedentary 
and  agricultural  life.-^  He  maintains  that  salt  is  a  necessary  compUment  to  a  vegetarian 
regimen,  but  that  pastoral  tribes  who  hve  on  milk  and  meat,  hunting-tribes  who  subsist 
on  the  products  of  the  chase,  and  fishing  populations,  often  abstain  voluntarily  from  salt. 
He  quotes  G.  L.  Bunge's  hypothesis  that  the  abundance  of  potash  in  vegetable  foods  is 
responsible  for  the  need  for  salt,  but  rejects  it  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  tribes  of 
Central  Africa,  who  Uve  on  a  largely  vegetarian  diet,  substitute  for  common  salt  or  sodium 
chloride  "ash  salt"  derived  from  certain  plants  and  consisting  principally  of  potassium 
chloride. 

It  is  certain  that  the  diet  of  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  includes  a  great  many  vegetable 
foods  that  are  very  rich  in  potash.  The  Bushmen  are  practically  omnivorous  and  feed 
upon  a  great  many  plants  generally  considered  inedible.  It  is,  however,  verj^  doubtful 
whether  the  anatomical  character  in  question  can  be  related  directly  to  any  specific 
element  in  their  diet. 

In  this  comiection  it  would  seem  that  the  analogous  and  possibly  homologous  devel- 
opments in  other  far  removed  members  of  the  Primate  Order  have  not  been  considered 
sufficiently.  The  mouse  lemiu-s  (genus  Chirogale)  ,'^'^  which  are  inhabitants  of  Madagas- 
car, include  some  species  that  become  torpid  during  the  dry  season,  and  sleep  all  the 
time.  During  the  summer  a  large  amount  of  fat  is  deposited  on  the  portion  of  the  body 
at  the  root  of  the  tail,  enlarging  this  part  greatly.  The  creatures  are  sustained  during 
their  period  of  hibernation  by  absorbing  this  storage  of  food.  Similar  developments 
for  the  same  purpose  are  found  among  the  fat-tailed  lemurs  (genus  Altilemur) .-' 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  clearest  cases  of  steatopygia  occur  in  the  represen- 
tations of  females  from  the  Aurignacian  Period  of  the  European  cave-cultures,  and 
among  the  modern  Bushmen-Hottentots.  The  Bushmen  are  unquestionably  a  vestige 
of  a  very  archaic  himian  stock,  and  by  some  have  been  considered  descendants  of  the 

--  G.  W.  Stow,  The  native  races  of  South  Africa,  London,  1910,  p.  240. 

"M.  A.  Dastre,  'Salt  and  its  physiological  uses',  (Annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1901, 
Washington,  1902,  p.  562  sq.). 

«  D.  G.  EUiot,  A  re\'iew  of  the  primates,  New  York,  1913,  vol.  1,  p.  87. 

=6  Ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  112. 
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Aurignacian  cave-people.  Both  of  these  peoples  have  subsisted  under  environmental  con- 
ditions which  made  the  procuring  of  food  precarious,  and,  during  certain  seasons,  very 
cUfficuIt.  During  the  long  winters  of  the  glacial  period,  palaeoUthic  man,  with  his  limited 
equipment  for  hunting,  must  have  had  to  undergo  frequent  and  long-continued  fasts. 
The  Bushmen,  driven  into  the  Kalahari  desert,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Hottentots  in 
various  undesirable  spots,  find  it  necessary  to  eat  to  excess  when  food  is  plentiful,  for  in 
the  dry  season  httle  nourishment  is  to  be  had.  We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
accumulation  of  fat  on  the  buttocks  known  as  steatopygia  serves  as  a  reserve  supplj'  of 
food  which  is  absorbed  during  those  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  only  insufficient  nourish- 
ment is  obtainable. 

The  subsistence  upon  the  accumulated  store  of  fat  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  mouse  lemurs  during  the  period  of  hibernation,  raises  the  question 
as  to  the  possibiUty  that  the  analogous  gluteal  deposit  in  certain  races  of  man  served  the 
same  purpose  at  some  time  in  their  history.  Hibernation  is  the  dormant  condition  in 
which  some  animals  pass  the  winter  in  cold  latitudes.  Aestivation  is  the  similar  condi- 
tion in  which  other  species  pass  the  dry  season  in  warm  chmates.  "The  origins  of  these 
kindred  phenomena  are  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  regularly  recurrent  failure  of  food- 
suppl}^  or  of  some  other  factors  essential  to  existence  due  to  the  seasonal  onset  of  cold 
in  the  one  case  and  of  excessively  dry  hot  weather  in  the  other."  -"  The  physiological 
accompaniments  of  winter  and  summer  sleep  are  probably  essentially  the  same.  The 
lethargy  seems  to  be  due  directly  in  both  cases  to  the  fall  of  temperature  in  the  organisms, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  slowing  down  and  weakening  of  the  respiration  and  a  retarda- 
tion in  the  circulation  of  blood.  Pocock,  in  the  article  quoted,  states  that  hibernation 
and  aestivation  are  not  solely  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  All 
hibernating  mammals  take  precautions  against  extreme  cold.  They  bury  themselves  in 
the  soil  or  under  the  snow  or  seek  the  shelter  of  hollow  trees  or  of  caves,  "  frequently  con- 
gregating in  the  same  spot  so  that  temperature  is  kept  up  by  corporeal  contact."  Dur- 
ing hibernation  death  from  starvation  is  prevented  by  the  absorption  of  fat,  which  in 
the  case  of  manmiaUa  is  stored  in  considerable  quantities,  sometimes  in  definite  parts  of 
the  body,  in  the  period  of  activity  inunediately  preceding  the  winter  sleep. 

Examples  of  quasi-hibernation  occur  in  the  genus  Homo.  Volkov  cites  such  an 
instance  in  Russia.^^  In  certain  parts  of  northern  Russia  famine  is  almost  chronic.  The 
peasants  are  forced  to  mix  with  their  meal  the  bark  of  trees  and  other  unnutritious  sub- 
stances.   "WTien  this  measure  does  not  suffice  resort  to  "the  Sleep"  is  necessary.     As 

■^  R.  I.  Pocock,  'Hibernation',  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica",  vol.  13,  p.  441). 
="  M.  Volkov,  Bull,  et  Mem.  See.  Anthr.  de  Paris,  5me  Serie,  1,  1900,  p.  67  sq. 
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soon  as  the  master  of  the  house  finds  that  the  harvest  is  insufficient  to  provide  regular 
food  throughout  the  winter,  the  whole  family  settles  down  to  a  sleep  of  four  or  five  months. 
The  members  of  the  family  dispose  themselves  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  conserve  their 
bodily  heat  and  necessary  movements  wHl  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Darkness  and 
silence  reign  in  the  house.  Whole  villages  or  districts  are  plunged  in  this  lethargy.  Sleep 
is  interrupted  only  for  the  most  necessary  purposes  and  then  silence  is  immediately  re- 
sinned. In  the  discussion  of  Volkov's  article  Zaborowski  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  and  refers  the  phenomenon  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  food.  It  is  not  a  complete  hiberna- 
tion involving  the  suspension  of  animation.  He  points  out  that  other  people  who  inhabit 
more  rigorous  climates  do  not  practice  the  winter  sleep.  The  Eskimo  and  the  Ostiaks 
successfully  combat  the  hardsliips  of  theu-  northern  winters  by  eating  large  quantities 
of  flesh,  grease,  and  oil. 

Many  travellers  have  observed  that  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  do  not  have  regular 
meal  times,  but  gorge  themselves  continuously  when  food  is  at  hand  and  then  frequently 
go  without  further  nourishment  for  a  period  of  some  days,  passing  most  of  the  time  in 
sleep.  Lichtenstein -*  says  of  the  Bushman  that  "it  rarely  happens  that  he  passes  two 
nights  together  on  the  same  spot.  One  exception  may,  however,  be  found  to  this  general 
rule,  and  that  is  when  he  has  eaten  until  he  is  perfectly  gorged;  that  is  to  say  when  he  has 
for  several  days  together  had  as  much  as  his  almost  incredible  voracity  can  possibly  eat. 
Such  a  revelry  is  followed  by  a  sleep,  or  at  least  a  fit  of  indolence  which  may  continue 
even  for  weeks,  and  which  at  last  becomes  so  delightful  to  him  that  he  had  rather  buckle 
the  girdle  of  emptiness  round  him  than  submit  to  such  an  exertion  as  going  to  the  chace 
or  catching  insects."  Stow^'  says  of  Bushmen  north  of  the  Orange  River:  "In  cold, 
rainy,  or  snowy  weather,  they  would  not  make  the  least  attempt  to  get  up  or  alter  their 
position  for  a  day  or  two  together,  but  would  remain  in  a  state  as  if  of  semi-torpor  until 
an  amelioration  of  the  inclement  weather  took  place,  which  apparently  revivified  them." 
Kolben,^"  commenting  on  the  impro\'idence  of  the  Hottentots,  says: 
"For  though  the  Fields  abound  with  wholesome  and  very  nourishing  Fruits  and  Roots, 
yet  it  being  the  custom  of  the  Women,  to  which  their  Laziness  forever  holds  'em,  to  gather 
in  a  morning  only  such  a  Quantity  of  Fruits,  Roots,  &c.  as  will  serve  their  FamiUes  for 
the  Day,  they  are  sometimes,  in  long  and  excessive  Rains,  when  there  is  no  Stirring  out 
for  ,\ny  one,  reduc'd  to  great  Extremities;  and  then  they  eat  old  Shoes,  if  they  have 
any  by  'em." 

**  H.  Lichtenstein,  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  trans.  A.  Plumptre,  London,  1815,  vol.  2,  p.  46. 

^  O.  W.  Stow,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

'"  I'.  Kolben,  The  present  state  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  trans.  Smedley,  London,  1738,  p.  207. 
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Barrow ^^  says  of  the  Hottentots:  "Rather  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  procuring 
food  by  the  chace,  or  by  digging  the  ground  for  roots,  they  will  cheerfully  fast  the  whole 
day  provided  they  may  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Instances  frequently  occurred  in  the  course 
of  our  journey,  when  our  Hottentots  have  passed  the  day  without  a  morsel  of  food,  rather 
than  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  walking  half  a  inile  to  procure  a  sheep.  Ten  of  our 
Hottentots  ate  the  whole  carcase  of  a  middle-sized  ox,  except  the  two  hind  legs,  in  three 
days;  but  they  had  very  Uttle  sleep  during  the  time  and  had  fasted  the  two  preceding 
days.  With  them  fhe  word  is  to  eat  or  to  sleep.  When  they  cannot  indulge  in  the  grati- 
fication of  one,  they  generally  find  irmnediate  relief  in  the  arms  of  the  other." 

The  above  quotations  suggest  that  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  possess  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  abiUty  to  alternate  short  periods  of  gorging  with  more  prolonged  periods 
of  fasting.  During  the  period  of  fasting  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  sleep,  or  at  least 
in  a  lethargic  condition.  Many  primitive  hunting  and  fishing  peoples  are  able  to  abstain 
from  food  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time  and  are  also  ready  to  consume  vast  quanti- 
ties of  food  at  one  sitting  when  it  is  available.  Presumably,  however,  their  periods  of 
fasting  are  not  voluntary  or  due  to  laziness  as  sometimes  seems  to  be  true  of  the  Bushmen 
and  Hottentots.  There  seems  very  little  doubt  that  steatopygia  is  a  special  adaptation 
whereby  surplus  food  is  stored  up  for  subsequent  absorption  in  the  period  of  fasting.  But 
if  this  is  the  case  it  will  be  asked  why  steatopygia  is  not  found  among  all  hunting  tribes 
Uving  under  precarious  conditions  of  subsistence  analogous  to  the  state  of  the  Bushmen. 
Why,  for  example,  do  not  the  Seri  Indians  of  Lower  California  and  the  Central  AustraUans 
exhibit  this  character? 

The  present  distribution  of  steatopygia  is  wholly  confined  to  Africa,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  it  is  a  character  fixed  by  heredity  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Eur-African 
racial  stocks,  and  preserved  in  varying  degrees  in  certain  modern  remnants  of  these 
peoples  by  the  uncertain  food-getting  conditions  of  desert  enviromnents.  Thus  it  is 
most  pronounced  among  the  desert-Uving  Hottentot-Bushman  group,  less  marked  among 
the  forest-dweUing  negriUos  where  food  is  more  abundant,  and  is  said  to  reappear  again 
among  the  desert-dwelUng  Somali.^-  Could  the  possession  of  this  especial  adaptation 
have  been  associated  with  the  habit  of  hibernation  or  aestivation  in  any  early  human 
stock?  Steatopygia  apparently  characterized  some  of  the  peoples  of  the  Upper  Palaeo- 
lithic in  the  rigorous  cUmate  of  the  glacial  retreat.  During  the  winters  it  must  often  have 
been  very  difficult  to  obtain  food.     Long  periods  of  abstention  must  frequently  have  been 

"  J.  Barrow,  Travels  into  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa  %  London,  1806,  vol.  1,  p.  102. 

'"-  The  evidence  for  steatopygia  among  the  negrillos  is  very  unsatisfactor>\  Revoil  publishes  drawings  from 
two  photographs  of  Somali  girls,  one  of  whom  seems  to  show  a  shght  development  of  this  character.  M.  G.  Revoil, 
'Notes  d'archfiologie  et  d'ethnographie  recueiUies  dans  le  Qomal',  (Rev.  d"Ethnographie,  I,  1882,  p.  238,  figs.  110, 
111). 
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necessary.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  steatopygia  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  the  habit  of  hibernation  necessary 
for  survival.  Man  in  the  Upper  Palaeolithic  lived  in  caves  and  rock  shelters.  He  contested 
the  possession  of  these  natural  shelters  with  the  Cave  Bear,  and  the  bear  is  the  largest 
hibernating  mammal.  If  modern  man  in  Russia  practices  a  quasi-hibernation  under 
conditions  of  insufficient  food-supply,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  palaeoUthic  man, 
living  under  far  more  rigorous  conditions  and  with  fewer  means  of  securing  food,  may  have 
resorted  to  the  same  practice,  especially  since  he  seems  to  have  been  equipped  with  a 
special  means  for  storing  a  reserve  supply  of  food. 

Since  the  habit  of  hibernation  or  aestivation  is  less  dependent  upon  temperature  than 
upon  regularly  recurring  failure  of  food-supply,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  an  ancient 
ancestral  character,  which  may  originally  have  been  associated  with  a  hibernating  habit, 
is  preserved  in  the  modern  Bushmen-Hottentots,  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  descendants  of  the  Aurignacian  peoples  of  Europe. 

Peoples  w-ho  Uve  in  the  Arctic  and  in  the  desert  do  not  have  steatopygia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  groups  mentioned.  If  we  were  willing  to  commit  om-selves  to  the 
somewhat  venturesome  hypothesis  that  steatopygia  is  a  character  developed  by  certain 
Eur-African  stocks  in  connection  with  a  habit  of  hibernation  which  enabled  them  to  sur- 
vive the  glacial  period  in  Europe,  we  might  then  regard  the  survival  of  this  character 
in  certain  African  peoples  today  as  due  to  the  retention  or  reappearance  cf  an  ancestral 
adaption  because  of  favoring  environmental  conditions.  That  the  Eskimo  are  not  steato- 
pygous  and  do  not  hibernate  is  quite  beside  the  point.  The  Eskimo  are  able  to  secure 
sufficient  food  to  support  them  in  activity  through  the  winter.  If  man  can  rise  superior 
to  his  en\'ironment,  his  organism  requires  fewer  adaptations  for  sur\'ival.  However, 
the  acceptance  of  the  above  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  Bushman-Hottentot  group  has 
racial  affinities  with  the  Aurignacian  people  of  Europe,  a  supposition  that  is  not  intrin- 
sically improbable,  but  is  quite  incapable  of  proof. 

A  difficulty  also  arises  in  the  interpretation  of  steatopygia  suggested  above  when  we 
consider  that  this  accumulation  of  gluteal  fat  is  always  far  more  noticeably  developed 
in  the  female  sex,  if  not  entirely  confined  thereto.  It  is  said,  moreover,  to  develop  in  female 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  at  a  very  early  age  and  to  increase  with  child-bearing.  If  the 
character  is  connected  with  an  ancestral  habit  of  hibernation  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  more  developed  in  one  sex  than  in  the  other.  We  have  here  to  consider 
what  is  the  relation  between  steatopygia  in  the  Hottentot-Bushman  females  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  females  of  whatever  race  to  accumulate  fat  on  the  buttocks,  thighs, 
and  certain  other  regions  of  the  body.  This  tendency  is  especially  marked  in  the  women 
of  many  negroid  peoples  of  Africa,  where  obesity  is  considered  beautiful  and  girls  of 
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marriageable  age  sometimes  go  into  "Fattening  Houses"  ^^  where  they  are  put  upon 
special  diets  in  order  to  acquire  corpulency.  This  fat  is  often  accumulated  particularly 
in  the  gluteal  region  and  is  considered  to  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  figure.** 

De  Rochebrune^^  distinguishes  the  gluteal  accumulation  of  fat  commonly  found 
in  Wolof  women  and  girls  from  true  steatopygia  on  the  ground  that  the  latter,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Bushmen,  is  a  fatty  mass  traversed  in  all  directions  by  coimective  tissue  and 
resting  on  the  gluteus  maximus,  whereas  in  the  Wolof  woman  the  fatty  accumulation 
is  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  gluteus  medius,  is  not  traversed  by  connective 
tissue  fibres,  and  resembles  rather  a  hypertrophy  of  the  normal  condition. 

Superficially  the  most  striking  feature  of  true  steatopygia  as  manifested  in  Bush- 
man and  Hottentot  women  is  that,  when  viewed  in  profile,  the  fatty  mass  has  a  shape 
approximating  to  that  of  a  right  triangle,  the  base  being  represented  by  a  Une  drawn  from 
the  junction  of  the  gluteal  fold  with  the  thigh  to  the  lumbar  concavity,  the  perpendicular 
by  the  line  drawn  from  this  latter  point  tangent  to  the  superior  surface  of  the  buttocks, 
and  the  hypotenuse  by  the  hne  tangent  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  buttocks  and  pro- 
duced at  its  extremities  to  meet  the  base  and  the  perpendicular.  Even  more  character- 
istic than  the  horizontal  upper  surface  is  the  way  the  mass  slopes  downward  and  inward, 
almost  in  a  straight  line,  to  meet  the  thigh.  This  characteristic  shape  is  not  met  with  in 
the  majority  of  fat  European  or  negroid  women,  in  whom  the  buttocks  are  generally 
rounded  rather  than  pointed. 

I  am  incUned  to  regard  most  of  the  alleged  cases  of  steatopygia  found  outside  of  the 
Bushman-Hottentot  group  as  mere  instances  of  corpulency  developed  in  females  either 
artificially  through  dieting  or  as  a  secondary  sexual  character  through  artificial  selection. 
Many  of  the  so-called  steatopygous  figurines  of  the  European  PaleoUthic  and  Neolithic 
are  nothing  more  than  representations  of  fat  women.  Although  steatopygia  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  negrillos  of  Central  Africa,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  repre- 
sentation of  these  peoples  in  which  the  character  is  manifested. 

The  steatopygia  of  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  is  apparently  unique  also  among 
modern  peoples  in  that  it  is  not  hmited  to  the  women  but  is  found  also  in  men,  although 
in  a  lesser  degree.*^    This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  ancestral  character  of 

'^  p.  A.  Talbot,  In  the  shadow  of  the  Bush,  London,  1912,  p.  293  and  passim. 

=*Cf.  R.  F.  Burton,  'Notes  on  Waitz's  Anthropology'  (The  anthropological  review,  vol.  2,  1864,  p.  237  sq.): 
"The  Somal  are  said  to  choose  their  wives  by  ranging  them  in  line,  and  by  picking  her  out  who  projects  furthest  d 
tergo." 

^  A.  T.  De  Rochebrune,  'Etude  morphologique,  physiologique  et  ethnographique  sur  la  femme  et  I'enfant  dans 
la  race  Ouolove'  (Revue  d'anthr.,  2nd.  Serie,  vol.  4,  1881,  p.  267  sqq.). 

™  Reproductions  of  photographs  of  male  Bushmen  with  steatopygia  are  to  be  found  in  W.  J.  Sollas,  Ancient 
hunters,^  London,  1915,  p.  391,  fig.  211;  W.  H.  L.  Duckworth,  Morphology  and  anthropology,  Cambridge,  1904, 
p.  481,  fig.  300. 
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possibly  functional  origin  and  not  merely  a  sexual  character,  due  to  artificial  selection. 
The  greater  development  in  females  may  be  consequent  on  the  maternal  function. 
From  the  foregoing  discussion  the  following  conclusions  may  be  derived :  — 

1).  True  steatopygia  in  both  sexes  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  modern 
races  only  among  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots. 

2).  It  seems  to  have  existed  in  Europe  in  the  Upper  Palaeolithic  period,  but  most 
of  the  figurines  of  that  age  and  of  the  succeeding  Neolithic  period  represent  women  who  are 
merely  fat. 

3).  Steatopygia  is  probably  a  functional  character  acquired  through  adaptation, 
and  transmitted  by  heredity;  it  may  be  referred  to  en\'ironmental  conditions  involving  a 
regularly  recurrent  failure  of  food-supply  and  the  consequent  alternations  of  feasts  and 
famines  on  the  part  of  man. 

4).  It  is  possible  that  steatopygia  may  have  been  associated  ^\ith  a  hibernating 
habit  in  the  ancestors  of  the  Bushmen-Hottentots  and  in  the  Aurignacian  people  of  Europe. 

The  tablier.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  external  genital  organs  of  many  female 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  known  as  the  tablier  or  "apron,"  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  aroused  the  interest  of  travellers  and  scientists  to  no  less  a  degree  than  the  phe- 
nomenon of  steatopygia.  It  is  simply  a  prolongation  of  the  labia  minora  and  of  the  prae- 
putium  ditidoris.  This  development  is  natural  and  not  artificial.  Thibault's  detail 
drawing  of  the  tablier  (pi.  4,  fig.  1)  is  probably  the  eai'liest  accurate  delineation  of  this 
anomaly.  It  should  be  compared  with.  pis.  1-3  of  Peron  and  Lesueur's  memoir,  done 
by  Lesueur  at  the  Cape  in  1804.^^  In  Thibault's  original  dra\\-ing  the  lobes  of  the  tablier 
are  given  a  purplish  color.  The  bilobular  character  of  this  anatomical  feature  is  also 
sho\\Ti  in  the  small  detail  drawing  on  pi.  2. 

Skin  color.  The  skin  color  of  the  Hottentot  woman  painted  by  Thibault  is  a  Ught 
yellow-broiATi,  approximating  to  no.  47  of  Broca's  color  scale. 

Ornaments.  Both  subjects  are  represented  wearing  necklaces  of  the  usual  ostrich 
egg-shell  beads.     Thibault's  subject  also  wears  a  bracelet  of  the  same  material. 

"  P(5ron  and  Lesueur,  op.  cit. 
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Hottentot  Woman.     L.  M.  Thibailt 
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Hottentot  Woman.     Artist  unknown 
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Back  view  of  subject  shown  in  Plate  II 
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NOTE  ON  A  DEFORMED  SKULL  FROM  SIWAH  OASIS 
E.  A.  HooTON,  B.  LiTT.,  Ph.  D. 

In  an  expedition  to  Slwah  Oasis  in  1910  Mr.  Oric  Bates  collected  for  the  Peabody 
Museum  more  than  a  hundred  ancient  Slwan  skulls.  A  craniometric  study  of  this  material 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Derry,  of  London  LTniversity,  but  his  pubUcation  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed  by  his  absence  on  active  service.  Among  the  series  is  a  remarkably 
deformed  skull,  which,  pending  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Derrj^'s  report,  seems  worthy  of  a 
brief  description. 

The  skull  (P.  AI.  no.  58723)  is  that  of  a  middle-aged  individual.  The  sex  is  doubtful, 
though  probably  male. 

Cranial  vault.  The  frontal  region  is  of  medium  breadth  and  very  protuberant. 
The  sagittal  region  is  exceedingly  scaphoid  and  narrow,  and  there  is  a  pronounced  annular 
constriction  behind  the  coronal  suture  (pi.  1,  fig.  1).  The  occiput  is  markedly  protuber- 
ant, and  the  temporal  regio©  is  greatly  compressed  with  prominent,  but  low  Ijang, 
temporal  crests. 

Sutures.  The  serration  of  the  sutures  is  medium.  Obliteration  has  begun  in 
coronal  suture,  in  the  lambdoid  suture,  and  in  the  temporo-occipital  sutures.  The  sagit- 
tal suture  is  entirely  obUterated,  as  are  also  the  temporo-parietal  and  temporo-sphenoidal 
sutures.     There  are  no  Wormian  bones. 

Supra-orbital  ridges.     These  are  verj^  sUghtly  developed. 

Facial  portion.  The  nasion  depression  is  sUght;  the  nasal  bridge  is  broad  and  low; 
the  lower  borders  are  poorly  defined,  and  the  nasal  spine  is  of  medium  development. 
The  orbits  are  oblong,  of  medium  height,  and  with  long  axes  slightly  incUned.  There 
are  no  infra-orbital  sutures  and  the  sub-orbital  fossae  are  pronounced,  partially  because 
of  the  deflation  of  the  maxillary  sinus  due  to  the  loss  of  several  cheek  teeth.  The  malars 
and  zygomae  are  small  and  thin.  There  is  very  slight  alveolar  prognathism  of  the  upper 
jaw,  though  that  of  the  lower  is  pronounced. 

Teeth.  The  dentition  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  one  incisor,  but  the  quaUty 
is  very  poor.  The  right  third  molar  in  the  superior  maxillary  and  the  left  second  and 
third  molars  have  been  lost  in  Ufe,  and  the  alveolar  processes  indicate  that  the  decay  of 
these  teeth  resulted  in  the  formation  of  alveolar  abscesses.     The  left  first  molar  has  an 
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enormous  cavity,  and  the  left  canine  and  both  lateral  incisors  are  mere  decayed  stumps. 
Apparently  the  right  upper  central  incisor  never  erupted. 

In  the  mandible  all  the  molars  on  the  right  side  have  been  lost  with  accompanying 
abscesses,  and  the  second  and  third  molars  on  the  left  side  have  also  been  lost  in  Ufe. 
Several  of  the  other  teeth  are  carious,  and  the  central  incisors  are  laterally  compressed 
and  pointed.  All  of  the  teeth  remaining,  except  the  lower  central  incisors,  are  much 
worn. 

Palate.     The  palate  is  U-shaped. 

The  face  as  a  whole.  The  entire  facial  skeleton  is  bent  back  beneath  the  frontal 
region  so  that  the  roof  of  the  palate  and  the  alveolar  arcade  slope  sharply  backward  and 
upward  (pi.  1,  fig.  2).  This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  premature  ossification  of  the 
basi-sphenoidal  suture  and  to  the  disarticulation  of  the  mandible. 

The  skull  base.  Owing  to  the  permanent  disarticulation  of  the  mandible  new  glenoid 
fossae  have  been  formed  in  the  temporal  bones  mesialward  from  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  roots  of  the  zygomatic  processes.  These  are  deep  depressions  with  their  long  axes 
directed  antero-posteriorly,  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  atrophied  mandibular 
condyles  (pi.  1,  fig.  3).  In  the  normal  positions  there  are  no  glenoid  fossae  whatsoever. 
The  tympanic  bones  are  extraordinarily  thick,  recalling  those  of  the  Eskimo.  There  is  no 
depression  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones,  and  the  lacerate  foramina  are 
very  small.     The  mastoids  are  not  well  developed.  ^ 

The  mandible.  The  mandible  presents  several  extraordinary  features  (pi.  1,  fig.  2). 
The  condyles  are  reduced  to  atrophied  stumps  13-14  mm.  in  antero-posterior  diameter, 
and  3-5  mm.  in  lateral  diameter.  The  articular  surfaces  are  below  the  level  of  the  deepest 
points  in  the  sigmoid  notches.  On  the  other  hand  the  coronoid  processes  with  the  attach- 
ments for  the  temporal  muscles  are  well  developed,  as  are  also  the  attachments  of  the 
pterygoid  muscles.  Whereas  the  symphyseal  height  of  the  mandible  is  32  mm.,  the  mini- 
mum height  of  the  horizontal  ramus  at  the  root  of  the  coronoid  process  is  only  13  mm. 
on  the  left  side,  and  15  mm.  on  the  right.  The  lower  border  of  the  horizontal  ramus  is 
sharply  concave  at  this  point.  The  mental  eminence  is  well  developed,  but  is  masked  by 
an  excessive  alveolar  prognathism. 

General  remarks.  The  skull  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  ability  of  the  human 
body  to  adapt  itself  to  abnormal  functional  conditions.  Evidently  at  some  early  period 
in  the  Ufe  of  this  individual,  probably  during  adolescence,  some  developmental  disturbance 
caused  a  premature  occlusion  of  the  basi-sphenoidal,  sagittal,  and  temporo-parietal  sutures. 
The  growth  of  the  brain  in  the  vertical  and  lateral  directions  was  thereby  stopped,  and 
compensation  took  place  in  an  abnormal  backward  growth.  Either  because  of  the  bend- 
ing of  the  cranio-facial  base,  due  to  the  premature  closure  of  the  spheno-occipital  suture, 
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or  because  of  the  backward  displacement  of  the  glenoid  fossa  caused  by  the  excessive 
backward  growth  of  the  temporals,  the  normal  articulation  of  the  mandibular  condyles 
with  the  glenoid  fossa  became  incompatible  vnth  the  proper  dental  occlusion.  In  con- 
sequence, during  the  movements  of  mastication,  the  condyles  slipped  over  the  articular 
eminences  into  the  temporal  fossa  and  never  regained  their  proper  position.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  atrophy  of  the  condyles  and  the  replacement  of  the  eminentiae  articularcs 
by  new,  more  anteriorly  placed,  glenoid  fossae.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  individual 
managed  to  open  his  mouth  to  any  considerable  extent  without  satisfactory  articular 
fulcra.  TiMien  the  teeth  are  placed  in  the  proper  occlusion  the  condylar  stumps  project 
unsupported  into  the  temporal  fossae,  and  the  coronoid  processes  abut  against  the  poste- 
rior faces  of  the  malar  bones,  which  show  depressions  at  the  points  of  contact.  Portions 
of  the  muscle  outUning  these  depressions,  which  fit  the  coronoid  processes,  still  adhere 
to  the  malars. 

The  atrophy  of  the  mandibular  condyles  was  necessary  in  order  to  allow  free  move- 
ment of  the  mandible  in  its  new  position  during  the  masticatory  process.  Experimenta- 
tion on  the  skull  with  a  number  of  mandibles  of  approximately  the  same  size  shows  that 
in  every  instance  the  lateral  extension  of  the  normally  shaped  condyles  would  interfere 
with  the  chewing  movements. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  forward  position  of  the  coronoid  process  in 
the  temporal  fossa,  the  area  of  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle  to  the  malar,  frontal, 
and  aU-sphenoid  bones  is  unusually  well  marked.  The  posterior  surfaces  of  the  orbital 
portions  of  the  malars  are  strongly  convex,  and  the  post-orbital  constriction  of  the  frontal 
bones  and  the  frontal  portions  of  the  temporal  crests  are  very  prominent. 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  unusual  alveolar  prognathism  of  the  mandible  as  an  adap- 
tation to  the  unusual  conditions  of  occlusion.  The  extreme  concavity  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  horizontal  ramus  below  the  coronoid  root,  and  the  apparent  fragility  of  the  mandible 
at  this  point,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  atrophy  of  the  condyle  the  fulcrum  of  the 
mandible  in  opening  has  been  shifted  forward  toward  the  coronoid  process,  thereby 
mo\ung  forward  the  point  of  strain  in  the  horizontal  ramus.  The  result  was  an  increase 
in  breadth  and  strength  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ascending  ramus  functionallj'-  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  insertion,  and  an  atrophj'  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  ascend- 
ing ramus  with  the  exception  of  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscles  .at  the 
angle  of  the  ramus.  The  extraordinarilj^  high  position ^of  the  ascending  ramus  in  the 
temporal  fossa,  and  the  upward  slope  of  the  palate  also  tend  to  dispose  the  mandible  in 
such  a  position  that  the  horizontal  ramus  slopes  sharply  upward  and  backward  and  a 
perpendicular  dropped  from  the  summit  of  the  coronoid  process  would  fall  but  a  little 
behind  the  most  anterior  point  of  the  mental  prominence.  Thus  the  direction  of  strain 
is  almost  vertical  and  tends  to  coincide  much  more  closely  with  the  long  axis  of  the 
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mandible  than  it  does  in  a  normal  jaw.  Hence  the  apparent  fragility  of  the  bone  at  a 
point  ordinarily  very  strong. 

It  is  possible  that  the  unusual  degree  to  which  the  palate  is  bent  backward  and 
upward  may  be  due  to  the  disarticulation  of  the  jaw  and  the  forward  displacement  of  the 
temporal  puU  rather  than  to  the  premature  ossification  of  the  basi-sphenoidal  suture. 
This  would  tend  to  throw  the  strain  of  the  bite  unduly  upon  the  posterior  half  of  the 
palate  and  might  conceivably  prevent  a  proper  vertical  growth  of  the  posterior  portions 
of  the  superior  maxillaries. 

The  individual  in  life  must  have  presented  a  very  strange  appearance,  with  his 
enormously  long  and  narrow  head,  face  retreating  under  the  bulging  brow,  and  the  angles 
of  the  jaw  about  on  the  level  with  the  lobules  of  the  ears. 
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THE  KABABISH,  A  SUDAN  ARAB  TRIBE 
C.  G.  Seligman  and  Brenda  Z.  Seligman 

[The  data  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  were  collected  during  the  winter  of  1911-1912  in  the  course 
of  ethnographic  work  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Sudanese  Government.  It  is  our  pleasant  duty  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  rendered  by  officials  and  friends  in  the  Sudan.  Without  the  keen  interest 
shown  by  the  Governor  General,  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  and  by  James  Currie,  C.  M.  G.,  the  Director 
of  the  Education  Department,  our  work  would  have  been  impossible.  Our  thanks  are  due  also  to  Lt.  Col. 
R.  V.  SavUe,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Kordofan,  who  did  much  to  help  us  on  our  journey.  To  H.  A. 
MacMichael,  D.  S.  O.,  Inspector  of  the  northern  district  of  Kordofan  Province,  our  indebtedness  is  great. 
Not  only  did  he  help  us  in  e^•ery  way  possible,  and  place  unreservedly  at  our  disposal  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  Arabs,  but  we  had  the  athantage  of  his  personal  introduction  to  'Ali  Tom,  the  Sheykh  of  the Kaba- 
bish,  and  to  his  scarcely  less  influential  brother  Muhammed  Tom,  who  in  the  absence  of  the  Sheykh  during 
our  visits  was  our  host.  Of  his  kindness  and  hospitality  we  will  say  only  that  it  fulfilled  the  highest 
Arab  tradition,  and  that  the  helpfulness  of  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  was  hardly  less  than  his  own. 

Our  work  was  rendered  the  easier  by  the  assistance  of  Muhammad  Hamdan  Efl'endl  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  whom  the  Director  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  trip,  and  whom  we  would  especially 
thank  for  the  care  he  displayed  in  taking  down  a  number  of  songs ;  we  are  indebted  to  M.  H.  " Abd  er- 
Ragek,  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies,  for  assistance  in  rendering  some  of  these  into  English. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  follow  a  perfectly  consistent  plan  in  transliterating  Arabic  words.  Cer- 
tain words,  chiefly  place  and  tribal  names,  have  been  wrongly  spelled  for  so  long  a  time  that  they  would 
scarcely  be  recognized  if  they  were  now  written  according  to  any  standard  system.  Apart  from  these, 
the  rules  for  transcription  adopted  by  the  African  Department  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 
University  have  been  followed  as  far  as  possible,  though  we  have  spelled  as  we  heard  them  such  words  as 
appeared  to  be  dialectical  or  peculiar  to  the  Kababish,  disregarding  their  literary  form  if  such  existed. 

A  few  footnotes  dealing  with  points  of  view  which  could  scarcely  come  under  masculine  observation 
are  written  in  the  first  person  singular,  and  initialed  B.  Z.  S.] 

I.  Geographical  and  historical.  The  Kababish  constitute  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  .Arab  tribes  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  Except  for  a  comparatively 
small  number  in  Dongola  Province,  they  are  nomads,  their  habitat  being  the  rough  open 
wastes  of  Northern  Kordofan.  To  the  south  their  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  stretching 
westwards  from  Shegeig  (Shekeyk)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  passing  north  of 
Fadlla  to  Jebel  Kagmar,  thence  to  Jebel  Katul,  and  westwards  past  Kaja  Soderi  to  the 
Darfur  border.  To  the  north  their  boundaries  are  the  Bayuda  Steppe  and  the  Libyan 
Desert. 

The  photographs  reproduced  on  pi.  1  and  2  illustrate  the  general  character  of  their 
country.     We  approached  their  territory  from  El-Obeid  in  the  south,  traveUing  north- 
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west  from  Bara  to  Jebel  el-Faradi  ("Jebel  el-Fardi  "  on  the  1 :1,000,000  map)  to  the  east  of 
Jebel  Um  Dibban,  which  itself  Ues  to  the  east  and  sUghtly  to  the  south  of  the  Katul  massif. 
Thence  our  route  led  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  village  of  Hellet  Nureyn  toward 
the  northern  extremity  of  Jebel  Kaja.  The  country  becomes  harder  and  less  sandy  some 
little  distance  south  of  Jebel  el-Faradi,  which  is  really  little  more  than  a  ridge;  the  vegeta- 
tion too  alters  in  character,  hashab,  the  gum  acacia  {Acacia  verek),  ceases,  while  merdkh 
(Leptadenia  spartium),  which  recalls  broom  without  its  flowers,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  prevailing  shrub,  gives  place  to  sayal  {Acacia  seyal),  guful  {Commiphora  afri- 
cana),  and  kitr  bush  {Acacia  mellifera). 

Hellet  Nureyn  was  the  last  settlement  of  sedentary  Arabs  we  passed.  Beyond  it  the 
country  becomes  even  more  barren,  and  shortly  after  leaving  it  we  rode  for  some  distance 
among  rocky  hillocks  separated  by  innumerable  steep-sided  guUies.  The  rock  of  these 
"foot  hills"  of  the  Kaja  massif  is  in  great  part  burnt  black,  and  bare  kitr  scrub,  and  an 
occasional  gaunt  tebaldi  {Adansonia  digitata),  only  heighten  the  desolation  of  the  scenery. 

Beyond  this  stony  area  is  a  vast,  open,  slightly  undulating,  sandy  plain,  intersected 
by  a  few  shallow  wadys,  and  bearing  a  scanty  growth  of  grass,  which  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  was  dry  and  brittle.  This  great  rolling  plain  extends  westward  beyond  the  Wady 
Melh  into  Darfur,  the  boundary  here  being  entirely  conventional  and  marked  by  no 
geographical  feature  or  ethnic  change.  The  photograph  reproduced  as  fig.  1  of  pi.  1 
gives  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  country.  It  was  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Wady  Showa,  the  site  of  the  Nurab  encampment,  looking  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion across  the  wady,  which  can  be  traced  in  the  background  of  (the  true  right  of)  the 
photograph  by  the  narrow  dark  line  of  its  vegetation.  The  hills  on  the  horizon  belong  to 
the  low  range,  or  rather  series  of  jibdl,  which  border  the  Wady  Melh.  Here  and  there 
the  sandy  surface  gives  place  over  a  limited  area  to  a  mass  of  irregular  fragments  of  stone, 
rising  perhaps  for  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  general  surface.  Among  the  breccia  of  this 
sort,  of  which  an  example  occupies  the  foreground  of  fig.  1,  pi.  1,  may  be  a  few  masses  large 
enough  to  be  called  rocks,  and  no  doubt  this  stony  surface  represents  the  last  stage  in 
the  history  of  a  jebel  the  whole  mass  of  which  has  been  broken  up  and  worn  away. 

Writing  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  Pallme  speaks  of  the  Kababish  as  "a  small 
nomadic  tribe"  who  carry  gum  from  Kordofan  to  Dongola,  and  says  "they  breed  but  very 
little  cattle.  .  .  .but  buy  the  greater  quantity  in  the  country".  ^  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
misinformed,  for  a  few  years  later  Mansfield  Parkjms  describes  them  as  the  largest  tribe 
of  camel  Arabs  inhabiting  the  donainions  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt-,  and  this  statement 

'  I.  Pallme,  Travels  in  Kordofan,  London,  1844,  p.  132. 

2 'The  Kubbabish  Arabs  between  Dongola  and  Kordofan'  (Jour.  Rojal  Gcog.  Soc,  vol.20,  pt.  2,  London, 
1S51,  p.  254-275). 
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agrees  well  with  all  we  know  of  them.  Recently  their  history  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  H.  A.  MacMichael ',  who  points  out  that  the  Kababish  are  not  a  homogeneous  people. 
This  is  true  whether  the  matter  be  considered  from  the  historical  or  from  the  ethnic  point 
of  view.  Historically  the  members  of  the  tribe  do  not  claim  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor,  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  divisions  of  the  tribe  have  no  long  and  steadfast  tradi- 
tion of  unity.  The  \-cry  reverse  of  this  is  indeed  the  case;  for  although  Arab  groups  of 
diffuse  origin  have  come  together  to  form  the  tribe,  these  groups  have  never  really  fused, 
and  under  pressure,  or  in  some  instances  even  without  it,  rearrangements  take  place 
without  any  particular  difficulty.  On  the  ethnic  side,  although  .Ai-ab  blood  greatly  pre- 
ponderates, there  is  evidence  that  many  groups  include  a  definite  though  variable  number 
of  elements  of  Beja  origin.  Nor  must  -negro  blood  be  omitted.  All  camel-owning  nomads 
possess  slaves,  and  with  few  exceptions  all  have  a  larger  or  smaller  infusion  of  negro  blood, 
though  the  amount  varies  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  even  in  different  divisions  of  the  same 
tribe.  The  richest  divisions,  i.  e.  those  possessing  most  slaves,  tend  to  contain  the  highest 
proportion  of  members  with  negro  or  negroid  features.  Thus  the  Kababish  are  a  con- 
geries of  divisions^of  various  Arab  tribes  with  a  minority  of  Hamitic  origin  and  a  dash 
of  negro  blood.  In  spite  of  this  composite  origin,  however,  the  several  elements  (sections, 
or  divisions)  of  the  tribe  will  probably  be  found  to  be  less  contaminated  with  non-Arab 
blood  than  those  of  any  other  Sudan-.Arab  tribe  to  which  a  single  name  is  now  applied. 

The  measurements  and  photographs  already  pubhshed  elsewhere^  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Kababish;  but  whatever  effect  negro  blood  may  have  had 
on  their  physique,  the  black  element  has  exerted  amazingly  little  influence  on  their  culture 
and  mode  of  hfe.  An  examination  of  the  camp  furniture  of  the  richest,  and  therefore 
probably  the  most  negroid,  di\dsion  of  the  Kababish  showed  that  the  only  distinctly 
negro  objects  which  played  any  constant  part  in  the  life  of  the  tribe  were  a  number  of 
the  big  wooden  drums  commonly  called  nukkdra.  A  small  number  of  large  wooden  bowls 
traded  north  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nahud  also  suggested  negro  influence,  as  did  a  few 
oblong  shields  resembUng  those  of  the  Nilotes,  though  few  men  possessed  these  nor  were 
they  highly  regarded. 

The  following  Ust  of  the  divisions  or  sections  of  the  Kababish  of  Kordofan  is  taken 
from  MacIMichael's  book.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Nurab  the  subsections  are  not  set 
forth,  but  in  every  case  the  number  of  subsections  (as  noted  by  MacMichael)  is  stated, 
and  whatever  names  suggest  an  eastern  origin  are  also  given.  A  name  is  tentatively 
grouped  as  eastern  if  it   closely  resembles  those  of  anj^  of  the  Beja   tribes  or  their 

'  The  tribes  of  northern  and  central  Kordofdn,  Cambridge,  1912. 

*  For  measurements  and  photographs  of  Kab&Msh  see  Jour.  Royal  Anthrop.  Inst.,  vol.  4.3,  1913,  p.  691-701, 
and  pi.  37;  cf.  also  vol.  47,  p.  227-229. 
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sub-divisions,  or  if  it  ends  in  -db,  the  Beja  (to-Bedauye)  suffix  signifying  "sons  of"  or 
"children  of". 

EN-KURAB. 

1.  Er-Ribaykat.    This  subsection  contains  sL\  smaller  groups,  four  of  which  suggest  an  eastern 

origin:  Ed-Dera^-wab,  El-Feruljab,  El-Ahaj-merab,  and  El-Batab. 

2.  Dar  Kebir. 

3.  Dar  Urn  Bakhit. 

4.  Aulad  el-Kir. 

5.  En-Nekada. 

6.  Dar  Sa'id. 

7.  El-Kibbayshab.    This  subsection  contains  four  smaller  groups,  none  suggesting  eastern  origin. 

8.  Awlad  'Awad  es-Sid. 

9.  El-Hawarab.    This  subsection  contains  three  smaller  groups,  none  suggesting  an  eastern  origin. 
10.  Aulad  Nuai. 

AULAD  TERAYF. 

AULAD  HOWAL.     This  section  contains  two  subsections  neither  suggesting  an  eastern  origin. 

EL-GHILAY.\N. 
ET-TOWAL. 

AUL.\D  'on.     This  section  contains  six  subsections,  of  which  two,  El-Kurunab  and  El-LikajTitab,  suggest 

an  eastern  origin. 
el-'awalda,  divided  into  two  subsections: 

El-'Awaida  ez-Zurrak,  containing  six  smaller  groups,  none  with  names  suggesting  an  eastern  origin. 
El-"Awaida  el-Bayyid,  containing  three  groups  whose  names  all  suggest  an  eastern  origin.     These 

are  El-"AdIanab,  El-Bisharab,  and  Es-Suniinab,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  fourth,  the 

Kanzab. 
el-'atawL\^,  with  six  subsections,  of  which  four  suggest  an  eastern  origin:   El-Farisab,  El-Bakarab,  El- 

Manufalab,  and  Esh-Shigayab. 
Es-SERAGAB,  with  scven  subsections,  of  which  two,  El-Mahalab  and  Esh-Shukhunab,  suggest  an  eastern 

origin. 
er-ruw'ahla,  with  sLx  subsections,  of  which  two,  El-Mesarab  and  El-'Awaidab,  suggest  an  eastern  origin. 
AULAD  'UKBA,  with  ten  subsections,  of  which  two  suggest  an  eastern  origin :  Esh-Shilaj'wab  and  El-Hamdab. 
el-berara,  with  six  subsections,  none  suggesting  an  eastern  origin. 

EL-HAMMADAB,  with  three  subsections,  of  which  two  suggest  an  eastern  origin:  Er-Rahudab  and  El-Bishara. 
AULAD  suLAY!iL\N,  with  four  subsections,  of  which  one,  El-Ghanawab,  suggests  an  eastern  origin. 
el-bash1r. 

We  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  Kababish  of  Dongola  Province.  Some  have 
become  sedentary  and  own  palm  groves,  but  the  majority,  though  cultivating  land  near 
the  river,  send  their  herds  to  the  west,  and  are  themselves  nomadic.  Their  chief  divisions 
are  given  by  MacMichael  as  follows: — 

Um  Matu  El-Ahaymerab 

El-Meraysab  El-Bilaylat 

El-Gungonab  Dar  Bashut 

El-'Awaida  Ed-Deladim 

El-Bayudab  Dar  Hamid 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  is  that  of  the  exact  amount  of  eastern,  i.  e.  Hamitic, 
blood  present  in  the  Kababish.  This  matter  can  perhaps  best  be  examined  by  neglecting 
the  Kababish  for  the  moment  and  considering  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Sudan  in  general. 
One  of  the  first  points  to  determine  is  the  value  of  the  suffix  -db  as  an  indication  of  eastern 
origin;  if  it  has  no  special  significance,  but  is  merely  the  ending  of  a  multitude  of  Sudan- 
Arab  tribal  names,  then  it  should  occur  in  all  or  almost  all  the  tribes.  This  is  not  the  case ; 
it  is  not  found  at  all  among  the  Bakkara  tribes  mentioned  by  MacMichael,  including  the 
Messirla,  Humr,  Hawazma,  and  Habbania,  whose  sections  and  subsections  number  respec- 
tivelj'  18  and  145.  So  too  it  is  absent  from  the  Hamar  with  17  sections  and  79  subsections, 
and  even  from  the  8  sections  and  76  (or  more)  subsections  of  the  Dar  Hamid. 

By  reference  to  the  list  given  by  MacMichael  of  the  tribes  and  subdivisions  of  the 
Kababish  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  names  of  all  the  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  80  in  number,  no  less  than  24  end  in  -db.  This  alone  would  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  a  strong  Beja  element  in  the  tribe,  a  presumption  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  names  are  identical  with  those  of  certain  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Hadendoa  and  Amara.  We  cannot  say  how  many  such  correspondences  exist,  but  in 
the  few  weeks  that  we  spent  among  the  Beja  we  found  the  following  names  of  Kababish 
divisions  among  the  Hadendoa  and  Amara: — 

Hamdab,  a  Hadendoa  division. 

Balulab,  a  subdivision  of  the  Hadendoa  division  Sherab. 

Nurab,  an  Amara  di\ision. 

Manufalab,  an  Amara  division. 

To  these  there  should  no  doubt  be  added  Bishariab,  which  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
the  Kababish  Bisharab.^ 

This  is  suggestive  enough,  but  even  more  definite  evidence  is  offered  by  the  Kawahla, 
or  Beni  Kahal,  a  tribe  of  camel  Arabs,  the  neighbours  of  the  Kababish,  and  almost  as 
wealthy  as  the  latter.  They  are  of  the  same  general  appearance  and  character,  and  for 
some  generations  before  the  Mahdlah  many  Kawahla  lived  with  the  Kababish  and  were 
counted  a  section  of  the  tribe.  It  was  only  when  the  Mahdi  revolted  that  the  Kawahla 
broke  away.  So  long  as  they  had  been  reckoned  Kababish  they  were  allowed  the  ordinary 
grazing  and  watering  rights;  when  after  the  death  of  the  Khalifah  they  attempted  to 
reassert  these  without  coming  under  Kababish  authority,  the  latter  resisted,  pointing 
out  that  these  rights  appUed  to  their  own  tribal  territory.     Ultimately  the  Kawahla  agreed 

'  .\lthough  these  five  names  of  khahn  hii/Al  occur  both  in  the  Red  Sea  Province  and  in  Kordofan,  we  could  not 

discover  any  tradition  of  historical  connection;  and  with  regard  to  the  Nilrdb,  Hamddb,  and  Bishdriab  we  can  state 

that  their  camel  wasms  (brands)  are  not  the  same  either  in  form  or  name.     We  have  no  information  as  to  the  wasm  of 

the  BalAldb  or  the  Mandfaldb. 

I 
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to  remain  south  of  the  Kabablsh  boundary  unless  permitted  to  cross  it,  but  there  is  still 
much  soreness  about  the  matter,  and  most  of  the  tribal  songs  we  heard  were  at  the  expense 
of  the  Kawahla. 

MacMichael  states  that  the  Kawahla  trace  their  descent  from  Zubayr  ibn  el- ' Awam, 
a  cousin  of  the  prophet.^  They  are  certainly  connected  with  the  Hamitic  tribes  of  the 
Red  Sea  Province,  for  the  eponymous  ancestors  of  the  Bisharin,  Ababda  and  Amara, 
are  said  to  be  "sons  of  Kahal",  while  one  of  their  sections  is  called  El-Ababda  and  the 
names  of  two  others  terminate  in  -db.  Nor  is  the  connection  recent;  for  Ibn  Batuta, 
writing  in  the  fourteenth  century,  records  that  among  the  Beja  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Suakim  he  found  a  camp  of  Aulad  Kahil  who  spoke  the  Beja  language.'' 

The  Armenoid  (Jewish)  nose  is  by  no  means  infrequent  among  the  Kababish.  Pre- 
sumably the  admixture  with  a  stock  bearing  this  character  took  place  before  the  Arab 
ancestors  of  the  Kababish  reached  Africa;  but  the  feature  may  in  part  be  due  to  admix- 
ture with  such  Beja  tribes  as  the  Hadendoa,  among  whom  men  with.  Armenoid  noses 
are  tolerably  common.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it  likely  that  the  Hadendoa  have 
contributed  to  any  appreciable  extent  to  the  formation  of  the  Kababish,  in  spite  of  the 
undoubted  facts  that  the  Kababish  as  a  tribe  are  a  highly  composite  people,  and  that 
some  of  their  sections  are  at  least  partly  of  Beja  origin.  With  regard  to  the  Arabian 
affinities  of  the  Kababish,  the  matter  bristles  with  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  we  know  so  little  about  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia. 
It  can,  however,  be  asserted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  are  so  considerably  shorter 
and  more  round-headed  than  the  Kababish  that  there  can  be  no  close  ethnic  relationship 
between  them ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  evidence  suggests  that  they  are  closely  related 
to  the  Arabs  of  Northern  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

As  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  the  head-form  of  the  Kababish  is  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Northern  Arabia,  while  in  cephalic  index,  nasal  index,  and  stature  the  Kababish 
of  Kordofan,  the  Kababish  of  Dongola,  and  the  Aulad  'Ali  inhabiting  the  western  Delta 
and  the  Libyan  Desert  aU  closely  approach  each  other.^  That  this  similarity  is  no  matter 
of  chance  coincidence  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  when  it  is  remembered  that  both  the 
Kababish  and  the  Aulad  "All  traditionally  trace  their  origin  to  the  Beni  'Ukba,  whose 
migration  to  Egypt  is  recorded  by  Makrtzi.  The  history  of  Guhayna,  one  of  whose  sec- 
tions —  the  Lahawin  —  reckoned  itself  Kababish  until  a  few  years  ago,  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  north  Arabian  descent  of  the  camel  nomads  of  the  Sudan.     In  the  pre-Islamic 

6  Op.  cit,,  p.  199. 

'  Ed.  Defr^mery  and  Sanguinetti,  Paris,  1914,  vol.  1,  p.  161. 

'  For  some  discussion  of  the  physical  anthropology  of  the  Arabs  see  C.  G.  Seligman,  'The  physical  characters 
of  the  Arabs '  (Jour.  Royal  Anthrop.  Inst.,  vol.  47,  1917,  p.  44). 
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period,  the  Cluhayna  are  found  first  in  Nejd  and  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina. 
They  were  early  ineorporated  into  Ish\m,  and  a  portion  still  dwell  in  their  ancient  terri- 
tory ;  but  many  of  the  tribe  inigrated  to  Egypt,  where  the  little  village  of  Dawar  Guhayna 
is  still  considered  to  be  inhabited  by  their  descendants.  They  gradually  advanced 
into  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  Fatimid  period.  After 
a  good  deal  of  fighting,  they  settled  do\\Ti  peaceably  with  other  Arab  tribes  around 
Akhnilm.  Members  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  third  century  A.  H.  at 
Aswan,  and  it  seems  that  the  tribesmen  took  a  prominent  part  in  breaking  the  power  of 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Nubia.  Although  the  Guha3ma  are  not  heard  of  again  until 
recent  times,  the  fact  that  so  many  tribes  trace  their  origin  to  'AbduUa  el-Guhani 
seems  to  show  that  the  Guhayna  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Arab  Sudan.^ 

Thus  the  literary  records  support  the  evidence  yielded  by  the  physical  characters,  and 
we  may  admit  the  common  Sudanese  tradition  that  the  Beni  "Ukba  founded  the  tribal 
organization  of  the  KababIsh,  the  earliest  recruits  to  their  ranks  according  to  MacMichael 
being  the  Ruwahla  and  Aulad  '  On,  followed  not  long  afterwards  by  the  Seragab,  the  Howal 
and  the  Nurab.'" 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  decide  at  what  time  the  Beni  'Ukba  crossed  into  Egypt, 
or  how  long  they  may  have  taken  to  reach  their  present  home;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
such  an  origin  for  the  Kababish  as  has  been  sketclied  would  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  Armenoid  nose.  The  Nurab,  the  ruling  division  at  the  present  day,  say  that  their 
ancestors  were  Rikabia,  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  their  descent  from 
Rikab,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Egyptian  Rikabia,  is  traced  in  the  female  hne 
to  one  Shakara,  whom  the  "Dongola  nisba"  calls  the  ancestor  of  the  "Nurab  who  Uve 
at  EI-\Afat  in  Dongola,  some  of  whom  joined  the  Kababish  and  multiplied  with  them  and 
became  nomads"." 

This,  as  pointed  out  by  MacMichael,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  parent  stock 
of  the  Kababish  was  joined  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dongola  by  a  group  of 
Rikabia  who  called  themselves  Nurab.     We  cannot  determine  the  date  of  this  occurrence 

'  For  tliL"  history  of  the  Guliayna  see  C.  H.  Becker  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  art.  '  Djuhaina',  upon  wliich 
the  above  is  based. 

»"  MacMichael,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  xii;  184.  The  "Dongola  Nisba"  is  an  Arab  MS.  discovered  by  MacMichael,  in  the  possession  of 
El-Felfi  ed-Dardiri  of  Khorsi  in  Kordofan.  It  is  a  recent  transcript  of  a  copy  made  in  1836  of  a  work  dated  A.H.  1 1.51 
(1738),  itself  a  compilation  of  the  works  of  three  authors,  viz.:  —  Es-Sa\'yid  Ghulamulla  of  the  Doallb,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  some  eighteen  generations  ago,  and  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  family  to  come  from  Arabia  to  .•Vfrica; 
Es-Sayyid  Muhammad  walad  DoUb  the  elder,  who  seems  to  have  lived  seven  generations  ago;  and  Es-Saj-yid 
Muhammad  walad  Doltb  the  younger,  who  lived  four  generations  ago,  the  last  being  the  author  of  that  part  of  the 
work  dealing  with  the  Sudan. 
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or  whether  the  community  yet  called  itself  Kababish.'^  Of  the  Rikabla,  one  Kurban 
was  traditionally  the  first  to  hold  the  headship  of  the  tribe,  which  he  purchased  from 
'Abuda  of  the  Aulad  "Ukba.  From  Kurban  the  headship  passed  to  his  sister's  son  Keradim, 
whose  lineal  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  is  the  present  Sheykh  'All  wad  et-T6m, 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Sahh  Bey  FadluUa. 

II.  Social  organization.  The  Kababish  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sections 
and  subsections  called  by  themselves  khasm  biyut  (sing,  khasm  beyt),  this  term  being 
appUed  both  to  the  larger  divisions  of  the  tribe  and  to  the  subdivisions.  The  Hteral 
translation  of  the  expression  is  "mouth  of  the  house"  or  tent,  hence  "threshold".  The 
members  of  a  khasm  beyt  are  all  closely  related,  and  Uve  under  the  authority  of  one  sheykh. 
While  instances  occurring  at  the  present  day  indicate  that  the  khasm  biyut  arose  as 
extended  patriarchal  famiUes,  and  while  some  weak  sections  are  still  practically  such,  the 
majority  are  too  large  to  be  so  regarded;  perhaps,  too,  the  authority  of  the  sheykh  is  not 
sufficiently  absolute. 

There  is  a  paramount  sheykh  of  the  tribe  by  whom  in  the  old  days  the  sheykhs  of 
the  khasm  biyut  were  said  to  have  been  appointed;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  appear  always 
to  have  held  office  by  hereditary  right.  Appeals  against  the  judgement  delivered  by 
the  sheykh  of  the  khasm  beyt  can  be  taken  to  the  sheykh  of  the  tribe,  and  such  appeals 
are  not  uncommon.  In  the  matter  of  tribute  paid  to  the  government  the  paramount 
sheykh  decides  how  much  each  khasm  beyt  shall  provide,  and  tells  each  sheykh  to  levy 
so  much  from  his  division.  The  sub-sheykhs  thus  act  as  the  executive  officers  of  the 
paramount  sheykh,  who,  in  theory,  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  poUcy  of  the  tribe  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  external  affairs.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  internal  matters 
the  sheykhs  of  the  khasm  biyut  wield  a  very  real  authority,  while  at  aU  times  the  freest 
discussion  goes  on  and  the  fullest  weight  is  given  to  tradition.  In  periods  of  distress  the 
sheykhs,  and  even  the  heads  of  famiUes,  may  take  each  his  o^vn  Une.  This  occurred 
during  the  Mahdia,  when  the  Kuraysh  section  of  the  sheykh's  family,  as  well  as  certain 
sections  of  foreign  origin  who  had  for  years  reckoned  themselves  Kababish,  went  over  to 
the  Mahdi,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  tribe  remained  loyal  under  the 
leadership  of  SaUh  Bey,  whom  the  Mahdi  later  beheaded.  The  relation  to  each  other  of 
the  members  of  a  khasm  beyt  is  well  seen  during  the  dry  season,  when  the  divisions  scat- 
tered over  the  tribal  territory  are  encamped  wherever  there  is  prospect  of  sufficient  water. 

The  members  of  each  encampment,  or  ferik  ( ij'f,  "separavit,  distinxit"),  belong  to  the 

'-  With  regard  to  the  tribal  designation  no  ancestor  caLled  Kabsh,  or  by  any  variant  of  this  name,  appears  in  the 
more  orthodox  genealogies,  though  MacMichael  notes  that  Kababish  when  asked  may  say  that  they  had  an  ancestor 
called  Kabsh.  Nothing  definite  is  related  of  him  nor  is  any  stress  laid  on  his  existence,  so  that  it  may  well  be  that 
the  tribal  name  was  derived  from  kab^h,  a  ram,  the  term  having  been  coined  and  applied  slightingly  at  a  time  when 
the  community  owned  no  such  great  herds  of  cattle  as  they  do  at  present. 
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khasm  beyt  or  are  its  clients.  The  encainpnient  of  the  Nurab  along  the  Wady  Showa, 
being  the  ferik  of  the  sheykh  of  the  whole  tribe,  had  attracted  a  considerable  number  of 
clients,  whose  tents  were  pitched  according  to  a  definite  plan.  We  were  told  that  where 
the  ferik  runs  east  and  west  (as  it  usually  does,  following  the  band  of  trees  that  outUnes  a 
dry  wady)  the  tents  of  the  sheykh  would  always  be  to  the  west,  and  that  no  man  would 
build  his  tent  west  of  that.'^  Yet  at  Showa  the  tent  of  "All  wad  et-T6m  was  almost  in  the 
middle  of  a  long  Une  of  tents  that  stretched  for  more  than  a  mile.  It  appeared  that  all  those 
tents  lying  to  the  west  of  the  sheykh's  belonged  to  men  who  were  his  clients  or  muhana}* 
Apart  from  these  the  ferik  was  considered  to  be  divided  into  five  parts,  which,  taken  from 
west  to  east,  were  as  follows : — 

(i)     "All  wad  et-T6m,  Sheykh. 
(ii)    Muhammad,  brother  of  'All  wad  et-T6m. 
(iii)  The  sons  of  Belal. 
(iv)  The  sons  of  Kuraysh. 

(v)    Under  some  trees  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  main  wady 
were  the  tents  of  Gam  "a,  son  of  Sahh  Bey. 

The  tent  of  the  first  wife  of  the  most  important  man  in  each  group  was  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  section ;  then  followed  the  tents  of  later  wives  and  the  tent  of  the  mother, 
in  those  cases  when  she  was  living  -with  her  son;  then  those  of  concubines  and  slaves. 

Disregarding  for  the  present  the  question  of  clients  and  slaves,  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ferik  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  male  line.  A  glance  at 
the  key  genealogical  table  below  wall  show  how  the  descendants  of  various  members  of 
the  fainily  of  the  eponymous  ancestor,  Nur  ^^,  split  of?  to  form  separate  khasm  biyut. 
Two  of  these,  the  Fahl  and  the  Abu  Shaya,  that  had  once  been  strong  and  had  sheykhs 
of  their  owti,  had  been  severely  handled  in  the  fighting  against  the  Mahdi's  forces,  and 
had  rejoined  the  sheykh  of  the  Nurab;  their  tents  were  under  scattered  groups  of  trees, 
a  httle  distance  from  the  main  wady,  and  were  counted  as  belonging  to  the  main  ferik. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  Nurab  continue  to  prosper  the  sheykh's  khasm  beyt  may  split 
into  two  before  very  long.     The  tendency  in  this  direction  is  showTi  by  the  fact  that  the 

"  Mansfield  Parkyns  (op.  cit.,  p.  262)  describes  the  dry  season  camp  as  a  kind  of  zertbah  enclosing  a  series  of  lines, 
and  states  that  the  "chief's  house"  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  central  line. 

"Vide  infra,  p.  11.5. 

"  Nflr  is  probably  a  fictitious  personage  invented  to  account  for  the  name  Ndrdb.     The  form  of  this  word  is  not 

Arabic  and  the  suffix  -Ah  cannot  be  the  .\rabic  C_>l,  "fnlhcr  ".  As  already  stated,  the  termination  -db  is  common  among 
Beja  tribal  names,  and  the  XOrAb  division  of  the  .-VmAra  have  lately  .assumed  the  status  of  a  tribe.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  NOr&b  section  of  the  Kabdblsh  took  its  origin  as  a  split  from  a  Beja  division  of  that  name  which  became 
incorporated  in  an  Arab  division  —  presumably  the  Rikdbla  referred  to  on  p.  Ill  —  to  which  it  subsequently  gave  its, 
name. 
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GENEALOGY  OF  'ALI  WAD  ET-TOM 

(Names  of  tribal  sheykhs  in  capitals) 

Nflr 

IvERADIM 

"ALi 

MUHAMMAD 


El-Ktr  Fahal 

Ivhasni  beyt  with  Khasm  beji;  cut  up  by 

own  sheykh.  .  dervishes;  remnants  attached  to  NUrdb. 


FadluUa  'Awad  es-SId  Abil  Shaya 

Large  khasm  bej't  with        Ivhasm  beyt  cut 
own  sheykh.  up  by  dervishes. 


Fahal 


Es-Sani 


Bashom 


•All 


KdduUa 


SALIM 


ET-TOM 


FADLULLA 


!Kuraysh 


SALIH  bey        and  others 


'AL! 

usually  knoT\'n  as 
'All  (wad  et-)  Tom 

I 
Et^Tom. 


Muhammad 


near  relatives  of  the  shej'kh  speak  of  themselves  as  Aulad  Salim  in  distinction  to  the 
Aulad  Kiu"aysh.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Kin-aysh  was  a  son  of  Salim,  but  Kxnaysh  and  his 
dependents  split  off  from  the  Kababish  and  joined  forces  with  the  Mahdi,  while  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  remained  loyal;  and  though  since  peace  has  been  restored  the  sons  of  Kuraysh 
have  rejoined  the  sheykh's  division,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were  to  form  a 
separate  khasm  beyt  as  soon  as  they  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

The  word  lahma  is  used  to  express  uterine  relationship.  A  man  would  say  "I  am 
of  the  lahma  of  such  and  such  a  khasm  beyt "  ( o^,  ^  l^'  o^  /  j*  o^-g^  v\iP ) ,  referring  to  his 
mother's  tribe.  Thus  Gam 'a,  son  of  SaUh  Bey,  who  had  a  tent  for  his  mother,  the  lady 
"Amina  of  the  Dar  Um  Bakhit  by  the  side  of  his  own,  spoke  of  her  and  of  some  of  the  men 

of  the  Dar  Um  Bakhit,  who  also  had  settled  beside  him,  as  his  lahma.    Lahm  or  Lahma  (^ 
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or  0^)  is  the  ordinary  word  for  "meat"  or  "flesh",  but  particular  interest  attaches  to 
the  use  of  the  word  to  imply  relationship,  for  Robertson  Smith  gives  an  Arab  authority 
for  the  use  of  lahma  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia  as  a  synonym  for  batn,  (literally  "  belly  "), 
which  is  used  there  to  mean  "clan"."'  Only  free  men  can  become  clients  or  muhana. 
A  poor  man  belonging  to  any  khasm  beyt  may  come  to  a  powerful  sheykh  and  ask  to 
become  his  muhana.  Thus  Hamed  es-Sani  of  the  Aulad  Kir  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  'All  wad  ct-Toni,  and  is  now  head  shepherd  to  the  latter.  A  muhana  must 
work  for  his  patron,  who  in  return  will  give  him  cattle  and  look  after  his  interests;  if 
the  muhana  should  incur  blood  guilt,  his  patron  would  be  bound  to  pay  half  the  dla, 
but  would  not  be  gi\'en  any  share  of  blood-money  received  by  his  muhana  for  the  death 
of  a  relative.  A  muhana  is  free  to  leave  his  patron  and  return  to  his  own  khasm  beyt, 
which  he  never  gives  up,  whenever  he  chooses.  It  would,  however,  be  considered  shame- 
ful for  either  of  them  to  break  the  relationship  abruptly.  A  muhana  is  said  to  be  in 
the  raghim  '^  of  his  patron.  Muhammad  Laulau  who  is  ibn  'amm  to  "Allwad  et-T6m,  was 
formerly  his  muhana,  and  though  a  man  of  some  standing,  with  property  of  his  own,  he 
still  camps  in  the  Sheykh's  portion  of  the  ferlk.  Some  men  of  the  Fahl  khasm  beyt  are 
also  attached  to  'Ail  wad  et-T6m  as  muhana,  and  the  whole  of  the  remains  of  the  Abu 
Shaya  tribe  consider  themselves  muhana  to  the  Nlirab  Sheykh,  though  they  had  a  separate 
ferlk  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main  ferlk  at  Showa.  Men  belonging  to  foreign  tribes 
can  also  take  up  this  relation.  Thus  a  Ja'alln/eM,  the  Sheykh's  scribe,  is  a  muhana  and 
lives  in  his  ferlk,  as  do  three  well-to-do  Shenabla  men  who  have  quarrelled  with  their  own 
sheykhs.'^  Camped  beside  Gam 'a  were  some  men  of  the  Dar  Um  Bakhlt  who  were  of  his 
lahma,  i.  e.  men  of  his  mother's  khasm  beyt,  though  they  were  also  considered  to  be  muhana 
to  'All  wad  et-T6m.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  though  in  theory  a  ferlk  is  composed  of  one 
khasm  beyt,  in  practice  this  is  not  always  so. 

'*  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  marriage  =,  London,  190.3,  p.  37-39.  The  author  writes:  "  .  . .  .  another  not  less 
sifinificant  [argument  arises]  from  the  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  Arabia  one  of  the  technical  terms  for  a  clan  or  sub- 
tribe  is  IxUn,  literally  the  belly,  and  particularly  the  mother's  belly.  The  exact  difference  in  usage  between  the 
various  Arabic  words  for  tribe  and  subtribe  has  never  been  clearly  made  out .  .  . . ,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  bain  can 
originally  have  meant  nothing  else  than  a  tribe  constituted  or  propagated  by  raother-kin.shii)  —  indeed  this  sense 
of  the  word  still  lives,  according  to  Wetzstein.  .  .  . ,  in  the  spoken  Arabic  of  Damascus.  .  .  .  But  batn  in  literary  Arabic 
is  appUed  to  tribes  of  male  kinship,  just  as  rahim  is  no  longer  confined  to  mother-kinship  —  a  clear  indication  that 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  rule  of  descent  and  that  mother-kinshii)  is  the  older  type.  The  technical  sense  of  the 
word  batn  ajjpears  to  be  very  okl  and  to  be  known  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  Arabic.  At  all  events  it  supplies  the 
most  natural  explanation  of  'JD3  'J3  'sons  of  my  womb",  ;.  e.  my  clan,  in  Job  19.  17.  And  here  it  may  be  added 
that  just  as  Laban  says  of  his  sister's  son  Jacob,  'thou  art  my  bone  and  my  flesh',  so  according  to  Hamdani. . .  .  lohiim, 
pi.  of  lahm  'flesh'  is  a  sjTionjTn  of  botun,  pi.  of  batn". 

"  Probably  from  root  r.gh.m,  "  abiectus,  subiugatus  fuit  ". 

"  The  KabdbJsh  women  often  suggested  that  if  I  would  but  come  and  live  with  them  I  could  put  up  my  tent 
near  the  Sheykh's,  become  his  muhana,  and  be  provided  with  every  comfort,  including  dukhdn,  henna,  massage,  and  a 
sandy  floor  for  my  babies  to  crawl  on;  and  they  went  so  far  as  jokingly  to  arrange  a  match  between  my  daughter  and 
the  son  of  the  Sheykh's  brother.    B.  Z.  S. 
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In  the  wet  season  the  members  of  the  khasm  beyt  spUt  up  and  scatter  to  take  ad- 
vantage as  best  they  can  of  the  fresh  grass  that  springs  up;  each  da'n,  consisting  of  a 
man,  his  wives,  children,  and  retainers,  goes  its  own  way. 

All  khasm  biyut  unite  against  the  enemies  of  the  tribe.  The  procedure  of  the  Kaba- 
bish  during  an  attempted  raid  which  took  place  while  we  were  at  Showa  demonstrated 
clearly  that  the  duty  of  defence  or  counter-attack  fell  equally  on  every  khasm  beyt,  and 
not  specially  on  the  one  attacked. 

Only  Negroes  are  slaves;  those  belonging  to  the  Nurab  are  for  the  most  part  Dinka, 
or  show  traces  of  Nilotic  blood.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  slaves  cannot 
be  made  at  the  present  day,  and  any  slave  who  demands  it  must  be  given  his  freedom. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  slaves  are  so  well  treated  and  their  bondage  is  so  light  that  they  seldom 
wish  to  change  their  condition.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  Nurab  that  the 
request  for  freedom  is  seldom  made  in  their  khasm  beyt.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that 
among  the  Nurab  slaves  was  a  grey  headed  pygmy  who  said  he  had  left  his  country,  stated 
by  the  Kabablsh  to  be  Dar  Fertit,  forty  years  before."  The  position  occupied  by  Nil 
may  be  regarded  as  typical.  The  father  of  Nil  was  a  slave  of  Fadlulla  (father  of  Muham- 
mad Tom)  who  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  considerable  wealth. 
During  the  Mahdia,  Nil  became  separated  from  his  master,  but  when  peace  was  restored 
he  sought  out  his  master's  family  and  settled  beside  his  son  Muhammad,  who  treated 
him  with  every  kindness.  Nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  the  two  men  would  betray  to  the 
stranger  that  one  was  the  master,  and  the  other  the  slave.  Nil  rides  a  horse,  and  his 
saddle,  rifle,  and  other  accoutrements  are  all  as  good  as  those  of  Muhammad,  from  whom 
they  all  are  gifts.  The  only  difference  that  would  be  made  between  a  slave  and  a  free 
Arab  is  that  the  former  would  not  be  allowed  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  latter.  A  master 
would,  however,  see  to  it  that  his  slave  should  have  as  wife  a  good  and  reliable  woman, 
chosen  from  among  the  daughters  of  slaves.  Thus  Nil  has  two  wives ;  that  their  daughters 
may  be  taken  as  concubines  by  Arabs  is  not  considered  any  hardship,  as  their  children 
would  be  considered  full  members  of  the  tribe.  In  times  of  peace  slaves  often  occupy 
,  positions  of  trust,  and  in  warfare  ride  by  the  side  of  the  master.  A  freed  man  might  be 
able  to  obtain  as  wife  the  daughter  of  some  poor  Kabbashi,  and  their  children  would  be 
treated  as  full  tribesmen. 

In  Northe'rn  Kordofan  the  Ufe  of  the  nomad  Arabs,  though  pastoral  like  that  of  the 
Beja  of  the  Red  Sea  Province,  differs  from  the  latter  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  dry 
season,  and  the  organised  effort  that  is  required  to  meet  it ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  short 

'"  For  some  account  of  this  man  —  a  dolicocephal  (C.  I.  73)  with  a  stature  considerably  under  five  feet  —  see 
B.  Z.  Seligman  'A  linguistic  fragment  from  western  Kordofan  '  (Man,  vol.  18,  no.  4,  Apr.,  1918,  art.  31,  p.  55  sq.). 
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wet  season  that  there  is  a  complete  freedom  of  movement  within  the  tribal  bomidaries. 
Thus,  although  the  khaHf  (July  to  September)  brings  its  toll  of  fever,  it  is  the  favourite 
season  with  the  Kab&bish,  for  then  fresh  grass  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  water  Ues 
on  the  ground.  The  comparative  discomfort  of  life  during  the  rains,  when  all  valuables 
must  be  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  tent  under  the  ridge  pole,  when  the  tent  must  be 
made  smaller  so  that  the  rain  may  run  off  the  steep  sides,  and  the  hegil,  or  marriage  tent, 
cannot  be  used,  is  nothing  to  them  compared  with  the  dehght  of  having  fresh  green  grass 
for  the  cattle  and  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter. 

At  the  close  of  the  wet  season  the  sheykh  of  each  section  sends  out  scouts  to  find  out 
where  is  most  water.  There  are  certain  known  fiila,  slight  depressions  with  clayey  bottoms, 
in  which  the  water  lies  for  some  time,  though  in  none  of  these  (in  Northern  Kordofan) 
does  the  water  last  throughout  the  dry  season,  and  in  most  of  the  sandy  wadys  the  surface 
water  disappears  as  soon  as  the  rains  are  over.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  choosing 
the  dry  season  quarters,  so  that  there  may  be  reasonable  hope  of  sufficient  water  until  the 
rains  come  again. 

The  tribe  moves  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  each  khasm  beyt  under  the  charge  of 
its  own  sheykh,  and  each  da"n  under  the  charge  of  a  house-father.  As  already  mentioned, 
a  da'n  consists  of  a  man  and  wife  or  wives,  his  children,  and  retainers,  including  all  slaves 
and  freed  men  under  his  protection.  The  cattle  are  driven  in  front,  then  follow  the,, 
camels  bearing  the  women,  every  married  free- woman  in  her  'utfa.-"  These  are  in  thei 
nature  of  a  litter  and  the  camels  carrj-ing  them  are  covered  with  heavy  leather  trappings 
and  certain  elaborate  ceremonial  vessels  of  basketwork  and  leather.'^  The  eldest  daughter 
rides  in  her  tonkoh,  a  sort  of  cradle  perched  high  above  the  camel's  back  and  usually' more 
richly  decked  than  her  mother's  Utter.  The  baggage  camels  plod  along,  while  the  men, 
moimted  on  their  trotting  camels,  superintend  the  caravan.  The  dnuns  are  carried  on 
camels  in  the  sheykh's  da'n,  and  before  sunset  the  a'adia,  four  clear  strokes,  is  sounded; 
then  all  the  da'n  must  Une  up  and  take  their  places  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  camp 
is  roused  by  the  dib,  one  stroke  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  and  in  a  short  time 
each  family  is  again  upon  its  way.  The  march  is  usually  continued  for  about  ten  hours 
•without  a  break,  but  with  heavily  laden  camels  the  pace  is  slow.  This  mode  of  travel 
continues  until  the  site  of  the  dry  season  encampment  is  reached. 

The  country  round  Showa  (see  pi.  1)  where  the  Nurab  division  formed  their  camp  for 

'-'>  For  some  description  of  the  'utfa,  tonkoh,  and  their  trappings  vide,  p.  174  sq.  For  their  significance  see  B.  Z. 
Seligman,  'Sacred  letters  among  the  .Semites'  (Sudan  notes  and  records,  vol.  1,  Khartoum,  1918,  apijearing  shortly), 
where  it  is  suggested  that  the  "utfa  and  tonlfoh  of  the  Kababtsh  represent  the  'olfah  of  the  Arabs,  a  sacred  letter- 
standard  taken  into  battle,  of  undoubted  pagan  origin. 

"  Cf.  p.  174  sq. 
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the  mnter  of  1911-12  is  typical  of  Western  Korclofan,  —  a  slightly  undulating  plain,  generally 
sandy  or  stony,  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  thorny  kitr  bush,  intersected  by  dry  and 
shallow  stream-beds.  The  banks  of  the  better  favoured  of  these  wadys  are  defined  by 
bands  of  vegetation,  for  the  most  part  hegltk  (Balanites  Aegyptiaca)  with  an  occasional 
tebaldi. 

Such  a  wady  had  been  taken  by  the  Nurab.  The  tents,  which  all  faced  south,  stretched 
for  about  a  mile  along  the  wady.  Every  man  with  more  than  one  wife  provided  a  tent 
for  each ;  the  concubines  of  rich  men  also  had  their  tents,  those  of  the  wives  always  being 
in  front,  i.  e.  south  of  the  others.  There  were  tents  for  slaves  and  zeribas  for  the  horses. 
The  head  of  each  family  had  his  retinue  Uving  to  the  east  of  him;  then  came  the  tents  of 
his  brothers  and  near  relatives.  Besides  the  tents  in  the  main  wady  there  were  outljang 
groups  wherever  a  few  trees  afforded  shelter.  Two  small  and  rather  poor  sections  were 
encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  Nurab  ferlk,  and  the  Berara  section  was  about  6  miles  off. 

The  best  tents  are  extremely  roomy  and  comfortable.  The  roof  cloth  is  made  of  four 
camel  hair  mats  called  siika  (pi.  aska).  In  a  large  tent  the  roof-mats  are  given  a  compara- 
tively shght  pitch  and  the  back  and  sides  are  constituted  by  extra  aska  or  by  lighter  mats 
of  goats'  hair  or  sheeps'  wool.  Fig.  1,  pi.  2,  which  shows  the  tents  put  up  for  us  by 
Muhammad  wad  et-T6m,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  best  tents.  In  smaller  and  poorer  tents 
the  roof  may  have  a  steeper  pitch  and  there  may  be  no  woven  side  mats,  their  place  being 
taken  by  the  wood  and  leather  mats  called  hasira,"  or  even  by  a  wall  of  piled  up  wood.^^ 
Besides  the  framework  of  the  tent  the  roof-mats  are  supported  by  a  number  of  strong  woven 
bands  called  nehayz,^^  which  pass  across  the  tent.  Fig.  3,  pi.  -2,  shows  a  row  of  tents  with 
the  sides,  and  in  some  cases  the  backs,  built  up  of  wood ;  it  also  shows  another  very  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Kabablsh  tents,  namely  the  double  hump  in  the  midUne  of  the 
roof  cloth.  A  few  of  the  poorest  dwelUngs,  those  of  slaves,  were  built  only  of  wood,  as  in 
the  case  of  that  shown  in  pi.  2,  fig.  2. 

Toward  the  latter  half  of  the  dry  season  when  the  weather  begins  to  get  hotter,  the 
Kababish  raise  the  roofs  of  their  tents  as  much  as  possible  by  putting  up  extra  posts; 
sheep's  wool  and  goats'  hair  rugs  {zegaf  and  khesa)  are  stretched  over  the  camel-hair  rugs 
to  afford  further  protection  from  the  sun,  while  some  tents  have  screens  of  brushwood 
built  up  across  the  south  side,  leaving  only  an  open  doorway  as  entrance.  In  the  wet 
season  the  sheeps'  wool  and  goats'  hair  mats  are  rolled  away  in  bales  or  put  into  bags,  as 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep  out  the  rain.     The  sertr-  and  all  valuables  are  placed 

=2  Cf.  p.  178. 

-'  There  was  a  surprising  amount  of  old  dried  wood  lying  about  in  the  wady. 

'*  Cf.  p.  177. 
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directly  under  the  ridge  poles  instead  of  against  the  north  wall  of  the  tent  as  during  the  dry 
season.  When  the  rain  falls  the  side  poles  are  taken  down  and  the  aska  are  stretched  at 
an  acute  angle  from  the  ridge  pole  so  that  the  rain  shoots  off  them;  they  are  raised  again 
to  dry.     As  already  remarked,  in  this  season  the  hegil  cannot  be  used. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Nurab  camp,  tracks  from  all  directions  con- 
verged towards  the  wells,  which  were  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  wells 
probably  numbered  a  hundred,  each  being  about  two  feet  across,  the  sides  strengthened 
with  mud  and  wattle,  but  vdth  no  kind  of  barrier  round  them.  Here  and  there  among 
the  trees  were  rough  huts  built  by  those  who  brought  their  cattle  from  such  a  distance 
that  they  were  obUged  to  spend  the  night  before  returning.  The  fact  that  the  Showa 
encampment  was  over  a  mile  from  the  wells  at  first  struck  us  as  a  clumsy  arrangement, 
implying  unnecessary  labour,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Kababish  was  vindicated  when  we 
saw  the  enormous  flocks  and  herds  driven  there  daily  and  the  extent  to  which  the  ground 
became  fouled.  The  busiest  time  at  the  wells  was  always  about  noon,  for  to  drink  deep 
the  cattle  must  wait  till  the  water  is  warm.  Shallow  troughs  were  puddled  out  over  night 
or  early  in  the  morning  beside  the  wells,  and  men  and  women,  Arabs  and  slaves,  worked 
continually,  lowering  wide-mouthed  leather  buckets  and  filUng  these  pools  or  pouring 
water  into  skins  to  load  upon  donkeys  or  camels.  In  the  middle  of  January  horses  were 
being  watered  every  day,  cows  and  goats  every  third  day  (in  summer  every  day),  sheep 
every  fifth  day  (in  simimer  every  fourth  day),  while  the  few  camels,  kept  for  convenience 
near  the  ferik,  only  drank  once  in  ten  days.  Naturally  when  a  di\dsion  first  encamps  the 
cattle  feed  near,  but  soon  every  blade  of  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  is  devoured  and  noth- 
ing but  sand  and  dry  thorn  bushes  remain.  So  the  cattle  must  go  farther  and  farther 
afield,  even  at  some  risk,  as  when  certain  Berara  men  who  took  their  sheep  60  miles  away 
were  raided  from  Jebel  MIdob  beyond  the  Darfur  border. 

It  is  during  the  early  part  of  the  dry  season  that  the  camel  herds,  ibil,  are 
driven  to  the  waterless  wastes  far  away  in  the  northwest,  where  the  coarse  gizzu  grass 
remains  green  until  about  the  end  of  February.  The  camels  stay  here  for  two  or  three 
months,  roughly  from  November  to  February,  during  which  time  they  are  entirely  with- 
out water.^^  The  herdsmen  live  on  camel's  milk,  but  this  may  be  supplemented  by  a 
little  grain  and  water  brought  from  the  nearest  settlements.  MacMichael  states  that 
the  beasts  return  from  their  winter  grazing  fat  and  in  excellent  condition,  while  the 
-Arabs  all  say  that  not  only  do  they  themselves  keep  well  during  the  herding,  but  they 


**  Camels  when  not  being  worked  and  when  fresh  grass  is  abundant  need  practically  no  water,  and  even  when 
this  is  available  are  not  watered  oftener  than  everj-  two  months.  During  the  cold  season  camels  in  work  were  being 
watered  once  a  week;  in  the  hot  season  they  would  be  watered  every  fifth  day.  At  a  pinch  a  good  camel  will  go  on 
working  without  water  up  to  the  twentieth  day. 
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recognize  that  to  accompany  the  flocks  northwest  is  the  correct  treatment  for  weakly 
youths  and  children. 

The  men  say  that  for  the  first  three  days  the  camel's  milk  upsets  them,  but  after 
that  they  feel  far  stronger  than  when  they  are  able  to  get  a  more  varied  diet,  including 
grain  and  meat.  The  yearly  migration  to  the  northwest  is  indeed  such  a  special  feattire 
of  the  Kababish  Ufe  that  there  is  a  particular  word  to  express  it,  nesuk  {km,  "to  go 
northwest").  The  men  take  no  tents  and  scarcely  any  impedimenta,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  going  as  far  afield  as  they  will  in  order  to  choose  the  best  grazing 
grounds.  They  go  quickly  over  the  pastures  nearest  home  and  remain  northwest  as 
long  as  possible,  slowly  consuming  every  blade  of  now  dried  grass  on  their  way  back  to 
the  permanent  wells. 

When  the  dry  season  encampment  is  made  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  water 
will  last  until  the  wet  season  has  set  in;  should  it  fail,  the  division  will  move  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  the  permanent  wells  in  their  territory,  e.  g.  to  Gebra,  about  four  days' 
journey  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Kaja,  where,  as  it  appears,  there  are  always 
some  Kababish  encamped,  and  where  'AH  wad  et-T6m  keeps  the  nahas  that  is  in  some 
sense  the  insignimii  of  his  authority. 

At  the  time  of  our  sojourn  at  Showa,  some  of  the  other  khasm  biyut  had  distributed 
themselves  in  winter  quarters  as  follows: 

At  Showa  besides  the  Nurab  were  the  Berara,  a  few  Hawarab,  a  few  Aulad  'On,  the  Dar 

Kebir,  and  the  Dar  Um  Bakhlt. 
At  Kulga  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wady  Melik  were  the  Aulad  Howal,  the  Aulad 

Terayf,  the  Ribaykat,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Hawarab. 
At  El-Merakh  were  the  Aulad  Nuai  and  the  Aulad  Towal. 

At  Mattil  in  the  north,  more  than  half  way  from  Kaja  to  Dongola,  were  the  Ghilayan. 
At  Gebra,  the  Dar  Sa'ld,  the  Aulad  el-Klr,  and  the  majority  of  the  Aulad  'On. 

A  division  is  spoken  of  as  encamped  at  a  particular  group  of  wells  when  it  sends  its 
animals  to  water  there,  even  if  it  is  distant  the  greater  part  of  a  day's  journey. 

III.  Blood  feud  and  blood  money.  The  rights  of  blood  revenge,  sanctuary,  and 
the  payment  of  blood  money  (dla)  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  social  organisa- 
tion of  the  Kababish  that  they  may  best  be  considered  in  this  place.  As  pointed  out  by 
Robertson  Smith,  the  call  to  vengence  may  be  felt  more  strongly  by  the  father,  son,  or 
brother  of  the  slain  than  by  a  cousin,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  the 
blood  feud.  "No  man  within  the  group  can  escape  responsibility  merely  because  he  is 
not  a  close  relation  of  the  slayer  or  the  slain.     If  there  is  blood  between  Libyan  and  'AdT 
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there  is  war  between  every  man  of  Lihyiln  and  every  man  of  'AdI  till  the  blood  is  atoned 
for".^^  This  holds  good  among  the  nomads  of  Kordofan  as  it  did  in  ancient  Arabia, 
with  the  same  limitation  that  since  descent  is  reckoned  only  in  the  male  Une,  blood  revenge 
may  be  taken  only  in  that  Une.  Thus  the  Ufe  of  a  father,  brother,  paternal  uncle,  or 
paternal  nephew  of  a  murderer  may  be  taken  in  blood  revenge,  but  not  that  of  his  maternal 
uncle  or  nephew,  or  the  son  of  his  paternal  aunt,  unless  the  latter  had  married  within  her 
division;  then  her  son,  being  of  one  blood  with  the  murderer,  might  be  killed  in  revenge. 
If  a  woman  has  married  out  of  her  division,  her  son  will  be  of  the  kindred  of  his  father, 
and  will  not  be  affected  by  the  blood  feud.  The  general  tendency  is  to  accept  blood  money; 
a  peaceful  settlement  is  perhaps  most  readily  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  a  murder  within 
the  tribe,  and  indeed  we  heard  of  none  of  those  long  drawn  feuds  recorded  in  iVrabian 
history. 

Theoretically  the  blood-fine  should  consist  of  100  she  camels,  called  bakra;  in  prac- 
tice 30  oxen,  worth  from  two  to  six  pounds  sterUng  apiece,  is  the  usual  price  at  the 
present  time.  A  man  would  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  dla  levied  upon  his  father- 
in-law.  This  might  be  anticipated  when  the  latter  is  his  father's  brother,  as  both  would 
be  of  the  same  khasm  beyt  and  equally  hable  to  be  killed  faihng  the  payment.  But  a 
man  who  had  married  out  of  his  khasm  beyt  would  also  be  expected  to  assist  his  father-in- 
law  m  paying  the  blood-fine.  Thus  Muhammad  Laulau,  who  had  married  a  woman  of 
the  Ghazai,  said  he  would  be  expected  to  assist  any  man  of  that  clan  from  whom  dia 
was  claimed,  though  he  would  not  receive  any  share  of  the  forfeit  paid  to  the  khasm  beyt 
for  a  man  slain  within  it. 

A  murder  within  the  khasm  beyt  could  be  avenged  only  by  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
derer. If  the  murderer  were  able  to  escape,  the  children  of  the  dead  man  would  gen- 
erallj^  accept  blood  money,  which  would  be  levied  by  the  sheykh  from  every  khasm 
beyt,  and  though  the  murderer  himself  might  contribute,  and  if  rich  would  probably 
pay  the  greater  part,  contributions  must  be  collected  from  every  khasm  beyt.  After 
paj'ment  the  murderer  would  make  a  covenant  ^nth  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man, 
and  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  khasm  beyt.  Homicide  by  a  man  belonging  to  another 
khasm  beyt,  i.  e.  murder  within  the  tribe,  would  generally  be  atoned  for  by  blood  money. 
Murder  by  a  man  of  a  foreign  tribe  would  be  brought  before  the  government  now-a-days; 
previously  it  would  probably  have  proved  a  casiis  belli  unless  dla  could  have  been 
arranged. 

A  man  who  killed  his  wife  would  be  put  to  death  by  her  brothers,  unless  the  husband 
could  prove  adultery,  i.  e.  unless  the  woman  were  taken  in  flagrante  delicto.     The  shame 

*' Kinship  ami  marriage,  p.  27. 
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of  an  unfaithful  woman  falls  more  heavily  upon  her  brothers  than  upon  her  husband,  and 
if  a  man  were  to  discover  his  sister  pregnant  through  adultery  in  the  absence  of  her  husl^and 
he  would  put  her  to  death  himself,^^  though  a  woman  divorced  for  adultery  would  not  be 
killed  by  her  brothers. 

If  a  woman  were  to  kill  another  woman,  it  would  be  considered  shameful  for  a  man  to 
take  the  Ufe  of  the  murderess;  her  sister  might  do  so,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
right  of  blood  revenge  on  the  male  relations  of  the  murderess.  The  case  was  hypothetical, 
however,  as  oiu"  informants  had  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort.  Neither  was  any 
case  known  of  a  woman  kilUng  her  husband,  but  in  such  a  case  the  woman's  relatives 
would  be  bound  to  pay  blood  money. 

A  man  fleeing  from  justice  or  blood  revenge  may  take  refuge  at  a  saint's  tomb,  but  the 
avengers  of  blood  might  wait  outside  the  enclosure  until  an  agreement  to  pay  dia  had 
been  made.  The  sheykh's  tent  is  also  sanctuary,  but  to  touch  the  tent  rope  would  not  be 
enough ;  a  man  must  enter.  If  a  man  with  blood  guilt  upon  him  entered  any  man's  tent, 
the  owner  would  be  bound  to  protect  him,  even  though  he  were  a  complete  stranger;  but 
this  would  not  prevent  the  avengers  of  blood  from  entering  the  tent  in  pursuit  and  to  avoid 
this  his  host  would  try  to  conduct  the  refugee  to  the  sheykh's  tent. 

The  obhgation  of  hospitaUty  is  so  strong  that  if  a  stranger  eats  food  in  the  house  of 
a  Kabbashi  the  owner  of  the  house  is  bound  to  protect  him  even  against  the  men  of  his 
own  khasm  beyt.  Should  the  stranger  or  his  near  relative  incur  blood  guilt,  his  host 
would  be  bound  to  pay  blood  money;  or  should  the  stranger  be  of  a  hostile  clan  and  host 
and  guest  subsequently  find  themselves  opposed  in  warfare,  they  would  not  fight  against 
each  other,  but  would  seek  some  other  part  of  the  battle.  The  word  yemelfi,  Uterally  "he 
takes  salt",  is  said  of  each  of  two  men  who  having  eaten  together  have  estabUshed  the 
.  relationship  of  host  and  guest.  Even  the  dead  body  of  a  stranger  found  on  Kababish 
territory  would  be  respected  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  guest.  Anyone  finding 
such  a  body  would  report  it  to  the  nearest  ferik,  the  matter  would  be  discussed,  and 
should  foul  play  be  suspected  the  trail  of  the  murderer  would  be  followed,  and  the  self- 
imposed  hosts  would  endeavour  to  arrange  dla  between  the  slayer  and  the  relatives  of 
the  dead  man. 

IV.  Relationship.  The  relationship  terms  used  by  the  Kababish  are,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Sudanese  word,  those  in  use  among  Arabs  generally. 


"  This  sentiment  is  common  among  the  Arabs;  her  father  or  brother  will  cut  tlie  throat  of  a  woman  accused 
of  infidelity  by  her  husband;  L.  Burclchardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  London,  1831,  vol.  1,  p.  110. 
This  point  of  view  was  noticed  with  siu-prise  by  d'Arvieux  in  the  early  part  of  the  eishteenth  century.  "On  n'est 
point  appell6  de  ce  nom  [le  coeu]  par  la  d6bauche  d'une  femme,  mais  bien  par  celle  d'une  soeur,  leur  raison  est  qu'une 
femme  n'est  pas  de  leur  sang";  L.  d'Arvieux,  Voyage  dans  la  Palestine,  Paris,  1717,  p.  235. 
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Ah  (coll.  pi.  cihah&t)  father. 
*Yclha  father,  father's  brother. 

Umm  mother. 
*Yumma  mother. 
Ihn  son. 
\]Vnludi  (child,  contracted  to  tpod,  pi.  aid&d)  grandchild. 
Bint  (feni.  of  ibn)  (laughter. 
Akh  brother.     Any  man  of  same  age  as  speaker  or  younger  may  be  addressed  as  "  brother  "  if  he  belongs 

to  the  same  khasm  beyt. 
Ukht  (fem.  of  akh)  sister.     Similar  in  use  to  akh. 
'Amm  father's  brother;  also  as  a  pohte  term  of  address  to  any  older  man  of  the  same  khasm  beyt  as  the 

speaker. 
'Amma  paternal  aunt,  paternal  uncle's  wife,  wife's  mother,  husband's  mother. 
Khal  father's  brother.     The  pi.  akhwdl  is  used  for  any  man  of  the  generation  of  the  mother  if  the  speaker's 

mother  belongs  to  a  different  khasm  beyt. 
KhcVa  mother's  sister,  maternal  uncle's  wife. 
Ibn  or  Wad  akh  brother's  son.     A  man  might  speak  of  any  lad  of  his  own  khasm  beyt  as  ^vad  akhuya, 

though  he  would  adtlress  him  by  name. 
Ihn  or  Wad  'amm  paternal  uncle's  son.     Any  man  of  the  speaker's  generation  and  khasm  bej't  maj-  be 

spoken  of  as  wad  'amm. 
Ihn  or  Wad  'nm)iia  paternal  aunt's  son,  used  only  if  exact  description  be  necessary. 
Ihn  or  n'ac/  khala  maternal  aunt's  son,  used  only  if  exact  description  be  necessary. 
Gidd  father's  father,  mother's  father,  father's  mother's  brother,  mother's  mother's  brother,  and  almost 

certainly  father's  father's  brother,  and  mother's  father's  brother. 
Ilah&ba  father's  mother,  mother's  mother. 


All  these  terms  are  used  for  relatives  'jy  marriage  with- 
out necessarily  connoting  exact  relationship.  They  are 
not  used  as  terms  of  direct  address. 


Hamm  wife's  brother, 

II amma  wife's  sister, 

Nas-ib  wife's  father,  husband's  father. 

Nasiha  wife's  mother,  husband's  mother. 

Gdz,  husband. 

Goza,  wfe. 

'Adil  wife's  sister's  husband. 

*  Words  thus  marked  are  in  the  vocative;  all  others  are  in  the  nominative  (colloquial  Arabic). 
1 1  at  the  end  of  a  word  signifies  "  my  ". 

The  words  db  and  umm  become  ydba  and  yuinma  in  the  vocative,  and  in  this  form 
are  used  as  terms  of  adch-ess.  Children,  brother's  and  sister's  children,  and  grandchildren 
are  addressed  by  name.  If  a  relationship  term  were  used,  a  boy  w^ould  be  addressed  as 
waladt  and  a  girl  as  hinti.  Brothers  and  sisters  address  one  another  by  name.  The 
words  gdz  and  goza  are  never  used  as  terms  of  address;  a  man  speaks  to  his  wife  by  name 
and  she  calls  him  ragiU  (my  man),  or  more  usually  '  father  of  so-and-so '  (naming  the  eldest 
child).  Nastb  and  nas^iba  are  never  employed  as  terms  of  address,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  hamm  and  hamma  are  ever  so  used. 

Besides  habiiba,  grandmother,  which  is  not  an  .Arabic  word,  the  Kababish  use  the 
terms  hammu  (brother-in-law)  and  hamma  (sister-in-law)  —  making  hamaya  and  hamatt 
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in  the  first  person  singular  possessive  — ;   but  though  the  word  hammu  is  not  generally 

used  in  Egj-pt,-*  the  root  (^)  is  Arabic,  and  means  father-in-law,  as  it  does  in  Hebrew: 

the  same  word  is  found  in  Tigre,  and  the  root  is  seen  in  the  to-Bedauj'e  u-ha-mo-an,  and 
appears  to  be  common  to  the  Hamitico-Semitic  group  of  languages.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  habuba;  it  is  in  use  over  all  the  Arabic  speaking  Sudan,  and  is  possibly  of 
negro  origin.     It  is  used  in  addressing  any  old  woman. 

Some  of  the  terms  are  used  more  widely  than  would  appear  from  the  study  of  a  single 
genealogy':  thus  a  man  might  call  any  boy  of  his  own  khasm  beyt  waladi,  'my  son',  and 
the  boy  would  answer  ydba,  'father',  or  ya  'ammi  (paternal  uncle).  Again  ya  'ammt  is 
the  term  of  address  that  a  man  might  apply  to  any  other  man  to  whom  he  ^^^shed  to  show 
respect,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  more  respect  is  impUed  by  the  use  of  'amm  than  of  db, 
for  though  "father  of  so-and-so"  is  a  polite  way  of  addressing  any  one,  a  man  always 
addresses  his  wife's  father  as  "'amm  of  so-and-so",  to  say  "yd  dbu  el-fuJdni"  would  be 
considered  to  be  wanting  in  respect.  The  respect  that  is  due  to  the  'amw  in  Arabia  is 
seen  by  an  incident  related  by  Doughty;  a  lad  of  the  family  of  the  Emir  of  Jebel  Shammar 
told  the  author  that  he  loved  his  father's  feeble-minded  old  brother,  "yet  he  did  not  name 
him  'ammy,  mine  imcle".^^  No  doubt  among  the  Kababish  'amm  is  considered  a  more 
respectful  term  of  address  then  db ;  yet  a  man  would  sometimes  address  his  'amm  as  ydba, 
possibly  impljdng  more  affection  than  respect.  The  duties  of  the  'amm  are  not  clearly 
defined;  he  is,  however,  expected  in  a  general  way  to  help  his  ibn  'amm,  who  looks  upon 
him  as  a  father. 

A  man  speaks  of  the  members  of  his  o^ti  khasm  beji;  as  the  children  of  his  paternal 
uncle  {aulad  'amm),  and  though  he  might  speak  of  the  men  of  his  own  generation  simply 
as  his  brothers,  he  would  never  speak  of  them  as  the  children  of  his  father.  When  a  man 
marries  a  woman  from  another  khasm  bejrt,  his  child  regards  all  the  men  of  the  previous 
generation  of  his  mother's  division  as  his  akhwdl  (sing,  khdl,  'maternal  uncle'),  the  men  of 
his  own  generation  he  calls  akhwdn  (brothers)  or  aulad  khdlt,  '  children  of  my  maternal 
uncle',  and  when  any  of  his  mother's  relatives  visit  the  ferik  he  kills  a  sheep  and  entertains 
them. 

Relationship  through  the  mother  is  remembered,  though  as  marriage  with  the  bint 
'amm  is  the  rule,  in  the  majority  of  cases  both  parents  belong  to  the  same  family.  It  is 
therefore  easier  to  reaUze  the  influence  of  the  mother's  relatives  in  the  few  cases  where 


2'  It  is  not  given  by  Spiro,  Arabic-English  vocabulary  of  the  colloquial  Arabic  of  Egypt,  Cairo,  1895,  though 
it  occurs  in  classical  dictionaries,  and  Captain  H.  F.  S.  Amery,  English-Arabic  vocabulary  for  the  use  of  ofScials  in 
the  Anglo-Egj-ptian  Sudan,  Cairo,  1905,  gives  hamu  as  mother-in-law,  not  as  father-in-law. 


'CM.  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,  Cambridge,  1888,  vol.  2,  p.  29. 
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men  have  married  outside  their  own  khasm  beyt.  Khuwadim,  sister  of  the  Sheykh  of  the 
Berara,  considered  herself  to  be  a  relative  of  the  lady  Halima,  wife  of  Hheykh  "Ali  wad 
et-T6m,  because  Hallma's  mother's  grandmother  was  a  Berara  woman  and  doubtless  a 
member  of  the  Berara  Sheykh's  family.  The  Berara  had  their  ferlk  some  six  miles  from 
Showa,  but  watered  at  the  wells  at  Showa.  Khuwadim  occasionally  came  over  with  the 
cattle,  when  she  always  visited  the  lady  Hallma's  tent.  She  was  received  with  great 
honour,  her  hostess  getting  of?  her  couch  to  salute  her. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  wife's  family  (and  hence  the  mother's)  is 
felt  strongly.  When  "AH  wad  et-T6m  first  met  us  he  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  was  obviously  not  in  poor  circumstances  travelling  vnth  her  husband.  He 
asked  how  the  mother-in-law's  permission  had  been  obtained  to  take  her  daughter  so  far 
from  home.  Certainly  such  permission  would  not  be  given  him,  nor  would  he  expect  it.^" 
A  further  example  of  the  mother's  influence  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  the  daughter  is 
seen  in  the  story  of  Abu  Zayd  el-Hilall,  given  on  page  167  sq.  The  sheykh,  one  of  whose 
daughters  El-Hilall  sought  as  wife,  could  not  accede  to  his  guest's  request  without  the 
consent  of  his  wife,  and  this  his  bint  'amm  —  his  first  wife  — •  refused  in  spite  of  the  valour 
of  the  hero  and  the  large  dowry  he  offered. 

Children  are  likely  to  come  under  the  influence  of  their  mother's  family  rather  than 
that  of  their  father's,  for  the  tents  of  the  wealthier  men  are  always  crowded  with  female 
relatives  of  the  wife;  \'isits  from  the  husband's  female  relatives  are  more  ceremonial. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  husband's  mother,  who  frequently  lives  with  her  son,  and  takes 
a  great  interest  in  her  grandchildren.  The  male  relatives  of  the  wife,  except  her  father's 
brother  and  father's  brother's  son,  ^\•ill  also  visit  the  tent  freely,  and  the  women  do  not 
cover  their  faces  before  them;  they  will  even  eat  in  the  presence  of  their  brothers,  fathers, 
or  khal.  Yet  when  the  son  of  the  khal  approaches  a  marriageable  age  he  will  be  treated 
^\'ith  respect,  that  is  to  say  his  father's  sister  would  never  eat  in  his  presence,  and  although 
she  need  not  avoid  him  entirely,  she  would  probably  not  speak  to  him  face  to  face  or 
address  him  directly .''  As  far  as  we  could  understand,  a  man  is  much  more  Ukely  to  pet 
his  sister's  children  than  his  brother's  children,  (he  has  not  the  free  entrj^  of  his  brother's 

'"  Another  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  wife's  family  was  seen  in  the  behaviour  of  Muhammad  et-T6m  and  his 
wife  the  lady  Saklna.  She  had  gone  from  Showa  to  Omdurman  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  el-Kabbashi  in  order  to 
pray  for  a  son  (cf.  p.  154).  While  she  was  away  her  little  daughter  divided  her  time  between  Muhammad's  other 
wife  and  her  own  maternal  aunt.  Word  came  that  the  lady  Saklna  had  returned,  and  I  accordingly  \'isited  her  tent, 
but  the  lady  Saklna  had  not  yet  arrived,  though  the  child  was  there  wearing  a  bright  yellow  dress  (she  usually  wore 
nothing  but  the  leather  girdle  known  as  rahai)  and  a  couple  of  ivory  bracelets,  gifts  from  her  mother.  The  child  was 
whispering  to  her  father  of  all  the  wonderful  things  her  mother  had  brought  back  from  the  great  city.  Muhammad 
explained  to  me  that  his  wife  had  dismounted  at  her  father's  tent  at  the  other  end  of  the  ferllf,  about  a  mile  away, 
and  though  he  was  eagerly  waiting  to  see  her,  he  was  in  no  way  annoyed  or  surprised  by  the  delay.     B.  Z.  S. 

"  Cf.  infra,  p.  126  sq. 
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tent  when  the  women  are  about  )/^  though  when  the  boys  grow  older  and  leave  the  women, 
they  attend  their  own  fathers  and  their  fathers'  brothers  rather  than  their  mothers'  brothers. 

Though  the  word  khal  means  "administrator",  the  mother's  brother  does  not  have 
any  administrative  duties  at  the  present  day.  A  man  might  look  for  help  to  his  mother's 
family,  but  he  could  not  claim  it  (cf.  the  blood  money).  It  was  only  when  asked  that 
Muhammad  Laulau  contributed  toward  the  fee  paid  to  the  fekl  for  the  cure  of  a  lunatic  lad 
belonging  to  his  mother's  khasm  beyt.  With  regard  to  the  word  'adll  (wife's  sister's  hus- 
band) we  do  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  a  special  term,  to  designate  a  particular 
relation  by  marriage,  need  be  considered  in  this  instance  to  denote  the  existence  of  special 
functions,  though  this  may  be,  or  have  been,  so.  The  relationship  is  reciprocal,  and  the 
verb  'adala  means  "to  be  equal"  or  "evenly  balanced",  as  the  two  sides  of  a  camel's  load, 
and  it  may  be  the  symmetry  of  the  relationship  that  has  given  rise  to  the  term. 

There  are  certain  relatives  whom  a  Kabbashi  will  never  address  by  name,  as  to  do  so 
would  be  considered  a  sign  of  disrespect.  These  are  father's  brother,  father's  sister, 
father's  sister's  husband,  mother's  brother,  father's  father  and  mother's  father,  wife's 
father,  wife's  mother.  A  woman  will  not  address  her  husband  or  her  husband's  parents 
by  name.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  after  divorce  a  woman  would  not  mention 
her  late  husband's  name,  but  would  call  him  the  father  of  so-and-so  or  the  son  of  so-and- 
so.  Though  the  remaining  relatives  may  be  addressed  by  name,  it  is  considered  more 
respectful  to  use  relationship  terms  to  elders. 

The  strictest  avoidance  is  practised  between  a  man  and  his  mother-in-law.  This 
begins  directly  a  boy  and  girl  are  betrothed;  a  woman  would  slip  out  of  her  tent  by  the 
back  should  her  daughter's  husband  or  betrothed  cross  the  threshold.  Should  she  meet 
him  out-of-doors  she  would  step  a  few  paces  off  the  path,  and  turn  her  head  tuitil  he  had 
passed.  Personal  contact  would  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  even  in  the  case  of  severe 
accidents  assistance  would  be  considered  incorrect  if  it  involved  contact.  It  is  the  woman's 
duty  to  avoid  the  meeting.  Though  a  woman  would  prepare  food  for  her  son-in-law,  he 
would  not  eat  it  in  her  presence,  and  if  constrained  to  speak  to  her  (this  is  more  Ukely  to 
happen  after  several  years  of  married  life)  he  would  address  her  as  'ammett,  even  if  he  had 
not  married  his  bint  'amm  and  his  wife  belonged  to  another  khasm  beyt.  Mother-in- 
laws'  sisters  are  respected  in  the  same  way  as  the  mother-in-law.  A  man  is  respectful 
to  his  wife's  father,  but  will  eat  with  him,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  seems  often  to 
accompany  him  on  journeys  rather  than  his  own  father.  Thus  'All  wad  Mtisa  wad  Kiu-aysh 
had  gone  to  Kulga  to  herd  camels  with  his  wife's  father  Salim  wad  Kiuaysh,  'All's  own 
father  being  at  the  time  at  home  in  the  ferik.     In  this  case  the  correct  Arab  marriage  had 

'"  Vide  infra,  p.  127. 
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taken  place:  'All's  father-in-law  is  his  'amm.  Again,  Muhammad  Laulau  married  a  woman 
from  another  khasm  beji;:  in  this  case  there  is  respect  but  not  intimacy  between  him  and 
his  father-in-law;  he  addresses  his  father-in-law  as  "  'ammu  so-and-so",  and  never  as  "dbu 
so-and-so  ",  a  rather  less  respectful  form  of  address.  There  is  also  avoidance  between  a  man 
and  his  mother-in-law's  brother.  Thus  young  Tom,  son  of  the  Sheykh  'All  wad  et-T6m, 
avoids  Muhammad  Laulau  i)ecause  he  is  the  brother  of  the  lady  Sheykha,  the  mother  of 
his  betrothed  Um  cz-Zayn.  A  woman  takes  no  special  care  to  avoid  her  husband's  father's 
brother  beyond  the  ordinary  usage  observed  between  men  and  women,  nor  is  there  any 
avoidance  practised  between  the  respective  parents  of  a  married  couple.  Traces  can  be 
seen  of  avoidance  between  a  woman  and  her  mother-in-law;  a  woman  will  not  eat  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother-in-law  until  the  latter  has  made  her  a  daf'a  (payment).  This 
is  always  done,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  slave,  camel,  or  cow  according  to  the  husband's 
mother's  means,  as  otherwise  great  inconvenience  would  be  caused  when  the  wife  takes 
up  her  abode  in  her  husband's  tent,  for  even  if  the  mother  is  not  actually  living  with  her 
son  she  paj^s  him  frequent  visits.  A  lad  begins  to  avoid  all  his  female  cousins  after  they 
have  reached  about  nine  years  of  age,  as  they  are  all  potential  brides.'^ 

It  has  been  noted  that  there  is  respect  and  a  certain  modified  avoidance  between  a 
woman  and  her  brother's  sons,  when  the  latter  arrive  at  puberty,  though  there  may  have 
been  an  affectionate  intimacy  before.  As  a  lad  he  avoids  his  female  cousins  as  potential 
brides;  so  it  is  probably  in  the  capacity  of  potential  mother-in-law  that  the  lad  respects 
his  father's  sister.  If  this  be  so,  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find  this  attitude  of  respect 
and  partial  avoidance  between  a  lad  and  all  the  mves  of  all  his  father's  brothers  as  they 
are  his  potential  mothers-in-law  par  excellence.  Unfortunately  this  point  did  not  strike 
us  at  the  time  of  our  \isit,  and  so  remains  a  matter  for  further  enquiry.  A  man  is  respect- 
ful to  his  brother's  wife,  and  avoids  seeing  her  face  to  face.  Muhammad  would  not 
accompany  us  when  we  went  to  photograph  the  lady  Halima,  the  ^^dfe  of  his  brother  'All 
wad  et-T6m;  he  considered  that  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  do  so,  but 
it  was  difficult  to  judge  whether  his  reserve  was  accentuated  because  'All  wad  et-T6m  was 
absent  from  the  ferik.  Certainly  Muhammad  did  not  look  upon  the  avoidance  in  the 
same  rigid  light  as  that  which  exists  between  a  man  and  his  mother-in-law.  The  latter  is 
a  binding  usage,  the  former  apparently  a  matter  of  good  form.  A  woman  is  respectful  to 
her  father-in-law  and  speaks  Uttle  to  him,  but  is  not  obliged  to  avoid  him. 

"  Partial  avoidance  of  cousins  has  been  noted  in  Arabia.  Doughty  (op.  cit.,  p.  178-9)  relates  that  married 
women  may  kiss  the  men  of  their  acquaintance  on  their  return  from  a  journey,  yet  other  Arabs  in  Sinai  are  so  cere- 
monious that  "if  a  woman  meet  an  uncle's  son  in  the  desert,  he  and  she  standing  off  from  each  other  at  their  arms' 
length,  with  a  solemn  countenance,  they  do  but  touch  together  the  tips  of  their  fingers".  A  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tion of  avoidance  is  suggested  in  Genesis  XXIV,  65,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Rebekah  covered  her  face  when  she  first 
saw  her  betrothed  Isaak,  her  father's  brother's  son. 
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No  objection  is  made  to  mentioning  the  names  of  those  relatives  who  are  avoided 
or  who  are  addressed  indirectly,  so  long  as  they  are  not  present.  The  word  nasib,  which 
occm-s  on  the  relationship  list  for  father-in-law,  may  also  be  used  for  any  relative  by 
marriage.  Our  information  is  based  upon  questions  such  as  "WTiat  do  you  call  so-and- 
so?"  (whose  relationship  we  were  able  to  verify  on  the  genealogical  table).  If  the  rela- 
tionship were  that  of  father-in-law  the  invariable  answer  from  a  woman  would  be  "He  is 
nasib,  I  would  never  speak  to  him";  or,  if  the  informant  were  a  man,  "He  is  nasib,  I 
address  him  as  'amm  of  so-and-so". 

So  ingrained  are  the  customs  of  avoidance,  that  the  Kabablsh  consider  that  meeting 
with  any  relatives  who  should  be  avoided  is  a  shameful  thing,  'ayb,  and  to  show  shame 
appears  to  them  to  be  the  visible  demonstration  of  proper  feehng  or  correct  behaviour 
and  to  require  no  explanation.  When  we  questioned  women  on  the  subject  they  invaria- 
bly said  "iktisi  minu;  andina  'ayb".  "I  am  ashamed  of  it;  it  is  shameful  to  us",^^  and 
they  would  always  turn  their  heads  on  one  side  and  usually  pull  their  head  cloths  over 
their  mouths.  They  assured  us  the  avoidance  was  practised  out  of  respect,  for  they 
honoured  those  relatives  whom  they  avoided.  These  avoidances  between  relatives  may  be 
compared  with  the  prohibitions  imposed  by  Muhammad  (Koran,  Sura  XXIV)  on  women 
against  exposing  themselves  before  men,  except  certain  relatives.  These  relatives  are 
their  fathers,  their  husbands'  fathers,  their  sons,  their  husbands'  sons,  their  brothers,  their 
brothers'  sons,  their  sisters'  sons,  and  their  slaves.  The  Kababish  women  will  draw  the 
head-veil  across  the  face  before  their  husbands'  fathers  but  permit  themselves  to  be  seen 
unveiled  by  all  the  other  relatives  in  the  above  list,  and  in  addition  by  their  mother's 
brothers  and  possibly  other  male  relatives  related  through  the  mother.  From  the  passage 
in  the  Koran  and  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  subject  by  Burton,  Burckhardt,  and 
other  writers  on  Arabia,  it  might  be  inferred  that  ceremonial  avoidances  are  not  practised 
in  Arabia.  The  absence  of  mention  by  such  writers  cannot  be  regarded,  however,  as  defi- 
nite negative  evidence,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  observing  avoidances,  unless  the  ob- 
server has  realized  their  social  importance  and  directs  his  attention  specially  to  the  subject. 
And  although  the  idea  of  mother-in-law  avoidance  was  quite  foreign  to  some  Yemenite 
porters  whom  we  interrogated  at  Port  Sudan,  the  customs  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of 
Yemen  can  have  so  Uttle  bearing  on  those  of  the  nomads  of  northern  Arabia  that  it 
is  still  unsafe  to  assume  that  there  is  no  relationship  avoidance  in  Arabia.  This  point 
of  view  is  strengthened  by  Doughty's  observation  already  quoted,^^  but  which  seems 

"  'Ayb  seems  to  mean  "forbidden"  aa  well  as  "shame  ",  "shameful ".  Of  this  word  it  has  been  well  said  that 
it  is  "an  elastic  expression  which  comprises  every  form  of  impropriety,  from  a  trifling  breach  of  etiquette  to  the  most 
serious  moral  turpitude  ";  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Lectures  and  essays,  London,  1912,  p.  516. 

'^  Vide  supra  n.  33. 
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so  important  that  we  ropcvit  it  here,  "...  .if  a  woman  meets  an  uncle's  son  in  the  desert, 
he  and  she  standing  ofT  from  each  other  at  their  arm's  length,  with  a  solemn  countenance, 
they  do  but  touch  together  the  tips  of  their  fingers  ".  Further  there  may  be  some  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  the  father's  brother  and  the  mother's  brother  are  not  included  in 
the  list  of  persons  licensed  by  the  Koran  to  see  women  unveiled,  so  that  it  is  possible  that 
these  relatives  may  have  been  actually  avoided.  Perhaps  too  the  practice  of  veiling  has 
obscured  relationship  avoidances  —  if  indeed  such  existed  —  among  the  Arabs. 

Among  those  sedentarj^  Arabs  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  on  our  journey  from 
El-Obeid  to  the  Kababish  territory  rules  of  avoidance  similar  to  those  of  the  Kababish 
were  observed,  though  with  varjang  degrees  of  strictness. 

The  Dar  Hamid,  through  whose  territory  w'e  passed,  are  a  powerful  tribe  of  com- 
posite origin,  who  occupy  an  area  extending  westwards  from  the  Khayran  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bara.  A  Dar  Hamid  man  may  speak  to  his  mother-in-law  and  her  sisters, 
though  he  may  do  so  only  with  head  averted,  and  he  must  not  meet  these  women  face  to 
face  out  of  doors,  though  when  the  mahr  ^^  has  been  fully  paid  he  may  eat  in  the  presence 
of  his  mother-in-law  and  speak  to  her  freely.  Between  a  woman  and  her  mother-in-law, 
the  custom  of  daf  "a  obtains,  the  gift  being  worth  about  £1. 

Among  the  Gawama'a"  and  the  Shabergo^^  of  Hellet  Nurayn  —  an  outljdng  \allage 
of  Jebel  Kaja  —  a  man  avoids  his  mother-in-law^  and  her  sisters  and  will  not  eat  in  their 
presence.  A  man  will  not  sit  upon  the  same  mat  as  his  father-in-law,  nor  will  he  eat  from 
the  same  dish,  and  among  the  Gawama'a  even  after  the  mother-in-law  had  made  a  pay- 
ment to  her  daughter-in-law  they  would  not  eat  from  the  same  dish.  At  Hellet  Nurayn 
a  woman  might  talk  with  her  daughter-in-law  after  she  had  given  the  latter  a  cow,  but 
even  then  the  tw-o  women  must  not  eat  together.  If  the  aged  mother  should  come  to  live 
with  her  married  son,  as  so  often  happens  among  the  Arabs,  the  son  would  build  her  a 
separate  iukl  outside  his  own  courtyard,  but  close  to  it. 

Berajis  on  Jebel  Katul  is  a  settlement  inhabited  by  a  folk  who  call  themselves  Arabs 
but  who  undoubtedly  have  more  Nuba  than  .Arab  blood  in  their  veins.  It  seems  clear  that 
their  conversion  to  Islam  took  place  comparatively  recently,  almost  certainly  wthin  the 
last  century.  At  Bera>is  a  man  calls  his  mother-in-law  'amma  whether  she  is  related 
to  him  or  not;  he  may  not  speak  face  to  face  to  her  or  to  her  sisters  and  will  not  eat  in 

*  Vide  infra,  p.  131  sq. 

"  The  Gawftraa'a  are  dark  skinned  and  have  much  negro  blood  in  their  veins.  MacMich.icl  (op.  cit.,  p.  76) 
writes  of  them  as  "flattered  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  usual  in  the  Sudan  by  the  denomination  of  Arab  ".  Our 
information  was  obtained  at  Farag&b  some  40  miles  N.  E.  of  BS,ra,  where  is  a  large  settlement  of  this  tribe. 

"  The  Shabergo  are  a  people  whose  members  form  an  element  in  a  number  of  settlements  among  the  northern 
hills  of  Kordofdn  and  are  perhaps  most  numerous  on  Kaja  and  Katlll.  Their  ancestors  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
river  and  to  be  still  represented  at  Wad  Medani  on  the  Blue  Nile. 
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their  presence.     His  wife's  mother  makes  a  payment  to  him,  after  which  he  may  eat  in 
her  house.     He  does  not  avoid  his  father-in-law.     The  relations  between  a  woman  and 
her  husband's  mother  are  the  same  as  before.     We  never  heard  of  any  avoidance  between 
a  man  and  his  wife's  sister,  and  in  some  places  we  were  definitely  told  that  this  did  not  ' 
exist. 

V.  The  position  of  women.  Notwithstanding  the  inferior  place  assigned  to 
women  by  Islam,  the  easy  and  frequent  cUvorce,  and  the  small  part  allotted  to  them 
in  inheritance,  the  position  of  the  Kababish  women  is  far  from  servile,^'*  nor  did  the 
women  themselves  consider  that  they  had  any  cause  for  complaint. 

In  the  rich  Nurab  section,  Arab  women  were  never  seen  at  heavy  work  or  tending  the 
cattle,  though  all  women,  whatever  their  rank,  know  how  to  spin  and  weave;  but  among 
those  sections  who  do  not  possess  many  negro  slaves,  such  as  the  Abu  Shaya  (muhana 
of  the  Sheykh),  fair-skinned  Arab  girls  were  seen  bare  to  the  waist  grinding  com.  So  too 
the  women  of  the  important  Berara  section,  who  have  few  slaves,  draw  water,  grind  dura, 
go  out  to  tend  the  cows  and  make  butter.  Women  never  herd  the  camels,  as  camel's  milk 
is  said  not  to  agree  with  women  though  it  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  herdsmen. 
The  high  position  of  married  women  is  possibly  due  to  the  respect  in  which  the  wife's 
father  is  held  by  the  husband,  who  is  ibn  "anmi  to  the  former.  But  though  we  make 
this  suggestion  we  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  respect  due  to  the  father-in-law  depends 
on  his  relationship  to  the  father;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  respect  in  which  the  'amn^ 
is  held  is  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  father's  brother,  but  that  he  is  the  potential 
father-in-law.  The  father  and  "amm  habitually  dwell  in  the  same  ferik,  and  the  actual 
proximity  of  the  wife's  relatives  has  doubtless  strengthened  the  position  of  married  women. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  the  consideration  shown  to  women.  On  our  arrival 
at  the  Kababish  ferik  Muhammad  had  erected  for  us  two  large  tents,  all  the  mats  of  which 
they  were  composed  being  in  excellent  repair.  Later  we  learned  that  one  of  these  tents 
belonged  to  his  favourite  wife,  the  lady  Saklna,  who  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage.^"  When 
news  came  that  the  lady  Saklna  was  on  her  way  home  Muhammad  came  to  us  and  asked 
whether  we  would  mind  shifting  into  a  rather  smaller  tent,  and  his  eagerness  to  take  down 
this  tent,  and  to  reerect  it  for  the  lady  Sakina  was  interesting  to  watch.  It  was  clearly 
out  of  the  question  to  put  up  any  other  tent  for  his  wife  but  her  own,  and  he  owned  frankly 
that  if  it  were  not  prepared  for  her  on  her  arrival,  he  feared  she  might  be  offended,  and  go 

''  Though  far  too  polite  to  say  so  outright  the  Kababish  considered  that  no  free  Arab  woman  would  be  so  badly 
treated  as  they  believed  me  to  be.  I  had  no  female  attendants,  wore  no  jewelry,  and  had  no  grease  for  my  hair  or 
for  massage  of  the  body;  moreover,  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  my  children  and  travel  for  many  weeks  without  being 
provided  with  a  Utter.     Certainly  no  Kabb4shi  would  treat  his  first  wife  with  such  scant  respect.     B.  Z.  S. 

«Cf.,  p.  154. 
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to  stay  in  her  father's  tent.  It  was  obvious  that  to  ask  a  free-born  wife  to  lend  her  tent- 
mats,  and  so  to  be  obUged  to  share  a  tent  with  another,  was  an  indignity  not  to  be  con- 
templated. 

Women  appear  to  be  perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  their  own  money.  One  morning 
N\hen  Muhammad  was  taking  us  round  the  ferik,  showing  us  the  various  handicrafts 
practised  by  the  women,  we  stopped  to  talk  to  a  woman  making  a  selil^^  Muhammad 
questioned  the  woman,  who  told  him  that  the  selll  was  being  made  for  the  lady  Saklna, 
and  that  she  had  promised  her  60  piastres  for  the  work.  The  price  of  the  selll,  including 
the  leather  and  cowry  shells,  must  have  been  many  times  the  price  of  the  labour.  Muham- 
mad had  heard  nothing  about  the  new  selil,  but  he  explained  to  us  that  it  was  not  a  subject 
on  which  he  would  be  consulted,  as  women  did  all  their  own  bargaining. 

The  Kababish  women  do  not  veil,  though  they  draw  their  head  cloth  over  the  mouth 
in  the  presence  of  strangers.^'  Companionship  such  as  we  understand  it  between  husband 
and  wife  probably  never  exists,  though  there  is  much  mutual  affection  and  common  love 
for  their  children.  Unmarried  women,  unless  physically  infirm,  are  unknown,  but  widows 
and  divorced  women,  if  of  strong  character,  are  often  treated  with  marked  respect  by  their 
brothers  and  sons.  As  we  have  stated  on  p.  125  women  take  great  interest  in  their  son's 
children,  and  it  is  quite  usual  for  a  man  to  build  a  tent  for  his  mother  behind  that  of  his 
wife;  this  does  not  apply  only  to  widowed  mothers;  middle  aged  women  often  leave  their 
husbands,  who  have  probably  married  younger  wives,  and  settle  with  their  rons,  by  whom 
they  are  treated  with  all  kindness  and  respect.  It  was  said  that  Arab  women  were  never 
taken  as  captives,  and  though  their  jev.-els  and  belongings  were  regarded  as  legitimate 
plunder,  they  themselves  were  always  respected.^^  On  the  other  hand  slave  women  would 
be  carried  off  and  kept  by  the  victors. 

VI.  Marriage.  We  shall  follow  the  ordinary  practice  and  use  the  word  "do\\Ty  "  as 
a  translation  of  the  Arabic  mahr,  often  called  mdl  in  the  Sudan.  It  must  however  be 
understood  that  the  mahr  is  not  a  downry  in  the  European  sense  which  connotes  a  gift 
from  a  girl's  parents  to  her  on  her  marriage.  Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  translate  fnahr 
by  "bride-price",  as  this  implies  a  payment  by  the  bridegroom  or  his  relatives  to  the 
parents  or  other  relatives  of  the  bride,  and  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  no  part 
of  the  bride-price  is  returned  to  the  bride  or  inherited  by  her  children.     Robertson  Smith 

^'Vide  infra,  p.  177. 

«Cf.,  p.  128. 

*'  As  in  Arabia,  where  the  "humanest  side  of  Bedouin  war  is  the  respect  paid  to  women  and  children,  who  are 
never  harmed;  yet  the  women  are  verj-  bold.  .  .  .and  even  in  the  heat  of  a  fight . .  .  .follow  their  husbands  or  brothers 
carrying  water  to  the  combatants,  urging  on  laggards,  and  striking  their  cymbals  over  a  victory";  Robertson 
Smith,  Lectures  and  essays,  p.  584.  So  too  Burckhardt,  writing  of  the  'Aneza,  points  out  that  women  are  always 
respected  and  that  neither  men,  women  nor  slaves  are  taken  prisoners;   op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  142. 
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has  shown  that  in  pre-Islaniic  times  the  mahi-  actually  was  identical  with,  the  bride  price, 
and  that  its  payment  was  the  practice  among  a  people  whose  succession  was  in  the  male 
line.  This  tj'pe  of  marriage  he  calls  ha'al  marriage,  or  marriage  of  dominion.  At  the 
same  time  another  type  of  marriage,  comparable  to  the  beena  marriage  of  Ceylon,  in  which 
succession  passes  in  the  female  Une,  was  still  in  practice,  though  probably  it  was  confined 
to  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  In  this  form  of  marriage  the  bridegroom  made  a  gift  called 
saddk  to  the  bride.  Apparently  in  the  formation  of  Muhammadan  law  the  mahr  and  the 
sadak  became  confused,  but  it  was  doubtless  as  a  reform  that  Muhammad  insisted  that 
the  mahr  was  a  settlement  upon  the  wife;  the  father  received  the  mahi-,  but  only  as  wakll 
for  his  daughter.  Among  the  Kababish  it  would  be  considered  disgraceful  for  the  father 
to  touch  the  mahr,  wliich  is  handed  in  its  entirety  to  the  girl's  mother,  who  spends  part 
of  it  on  the  outfit  for  her  daughter's  hegil  and  "utfa,  while  the  rest  becomes  the  daughter's 
property.*^ 

Marriages  with  members  of  another  tribe  are  uncommon,  and  even  before  the  Mah- 
dia,  when  the  Kawahla  and  Shenabla  were  one  wth  the  Kababish,  intermarriage  w^as 
imusual.     Marriage^with  sedentaries  is  so^  rare  that  it  may  be  caEed  accasional. 

As  a  rule  children  are  betrothed  when  about  9  to  11  years  of  age,  and  married  three 
or  four  years  later.  The  bridegroom  is  usually  older  than  the  bride,  but  marriage  would 
be  arranged  with  the  father's  brother's  daughter  (bint  'amm)  in  preference  to  any  other, 
even  when  the  girl  is  older  than  the  boy.  As  these  first  marriages  are  arranged  by  the 
parents  while  the  children  are  quite  young,  the  couple  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but 
a  man  will  arrange  his  o^vn  subsequent  marriages.  Unless  a  man's  first  wife  were  his 
bint  'amm,  he  could  not  afterwards  marry  a  bint  "amm  \\'ithout  divorcing  his  first  partner, 
as  the  position  of  second  to  a  woman  of  another  family  would  not  be  considered  of  suffi- 
cient honovu".  Nor  may  he  marry  while  waiting  for  his  bint  "amm  to  become  of  nubile 
age.  The  mother's  brother's  daughter  is  said  to  be  the  next  best  marriage,  and,  faihng 
her,  the  mother's  sister's  child  would  be  considered.  Such  a  marriage  had  been  arranged 
between  Salih  (of  the  Dar  Kebir  khasm  beyt),  son  of  Matria,  and  Nafisa,  the  daughter  of 
Arz  esh-Shams,  sister  of  Matria.  Matria  had  married  Muhammad  of  the  Dar  Kebir,  who 
had  joined  the  Nurab  fertk,  and  no  members  of  the  father's  family  being  available,  the 
marriage  had  been  arranged  ^\^th  the  mother's  sister's  child.  If  girls  do  not  marry  their 
bint  "amm  (father's  brother's  son),  they  usually  remain  unmarried  somewhat  longer,  and 
though  they  have  httle  voice  in  the  matter  they  are  not  as  a  rule  coerced  into  marriage. 

♦*  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  this  is  carried  out  strictly,  though  we  believe  it  is.  It  was  always  difficult  to 
press  enquiries  where  practices  might  rim  counter  to  well  known  IMuhaumiadan  law.  We  were  told  that  a  present 
was  given  to  the  wife's  mother  before  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  but  whether  this  was  reckoned  part  of  the  dowry 
or  not  we  did  not  ascertain.     No  further  present  was  given  her  on  the  birth  of  her  first  grandchild. 
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In  the  case  of  a  Kawahla  girl  recorded  on  page  144  which  led  to  suicide,  the  parents  of  the 
girl  who  had  forced  the  marriage  were  blamed.  It  is,  however,  considered  a  disgrace  for 
a  girl  to  remain  unmarried  after  she  has  reached  puberty,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  shameful 
for  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife  if  she  is  the  mother  of  unmarried  daughters,  since  the  mother 
is  responsible  for  certain  of  the  preparations  for  her  daughter's  marriage.^^ 

When  a  girl  is  about  nine  years  old  she  begins  to  wear  a  robe  (tob)  over  her  fringed 
leather  girdle  (rahat),'"'  and  at  this  stage  her  marriage  should  be  arranged.  Henceforth 
she  must  avoid  meeting  her  betrothed  face  to  face,  and  he  must  avoid  her  mother.  Chil- 
dren are  sometimes  told  that  they  are  to  be  betrothed  at  a  very  early  age ;  indeed,  informal 
promises  are  often  made  while  the  children  are  still  infants.  The  fathers  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  spend  much  time  discussing  the  dowry.  When  this  is  settled  the  children 
are  considered  betrothed,  and  from  this  time  until  the  marriage,  on  the  occasion  of  all 
important  festivals,  the  boy's  father  sends  presents  to  the  girl,  usually  a  length  of  cloth 
and  a  sheep.  The  sheep  is  killed  at  the  door  of  the  girl's  tent,  and  all  her  family  eat 
thereof.  When  both  parties  are  agreed  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  betrothed  couple 
to  be  married,  the  feki  is  asked  to  fix  an  auspicious  day.  The  marriage  agreement  is 
drawn  up  in  his  presence,  and  then  part  of  the  do^Ty  is  handed  over  to  the  bride's  mother, 
for,  as  has  been  said,  it  would  be  considered  shameful  for  the  bride's  father  to  touch  it. 
For  some  time  the  mother  has  been  collecting  valuables  for  her  daughter,  and  all  those 
articles  which  had  been  hung  on  the  child's  tonkoh  now  become  part  of  the  marriage  por- 
tion. To  these  the  mother  is  boimd  to  add  at  least  one  khesa,  a  mat  woven  from  goat's 
hair  which  forms  a  shade  over  the  opening  of  the  tent,  and  a  number  of  the  woven  bands 
called  nehayz  also  used  in  its  construction.  The  mother's  sisters  would  probably  assist 
in  this  duty,  and  other  wives  of  the  bride's  father  would  also  help.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  two  sisters  had  recently  been  married  in  the  Berara  section.  The  mother  had  made 
a  khesa  for  the  older  daughter,  while  that  of  the  second  daughter  had  been  made  by  her 
maternal  aunt  and  another  wife  of  her  father.  Women  who  can  afford  it  buy  these  mats, 
but  Arab  women  aU  learn  to  spin  and  weave,  and  it  is  considered  no  indignity  for  rich 
women  to  practice  these  arts.  Soon  after  the  marriage  agreement  has  been  drawn  up, 
the  bridegroom's  father  sends  one  or  more  she-camels,  which  are  hamstrung  in  front  of 
the  tent  of  the  bride.'"     A  poor  man  would  send  sheep  instead  of  camels.     The  bride- 


'^  In  the  case  of  a  Berdra  girl  who  had  recently  been  married  at  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  her  father  was 
criticised  for  his  conduct  in  divorcing  the  girl's  mother,  and  so  leaving  no  one  to  provide  the  "trousseau."  He 
eventually  remarried  the  girl's  mother,  and  the  daughter's  marriage  was  arranged  subsequently. 

**  Virgins  may  wear  small  bells  attached  to  the  fringes  of  their  rahat. 

*'  When  ct-T6m,  the  son  of  the  Sheykh,  marries  his  betrothed  Um  ez-Zayn,  (he  daughter  of  Muhammad,  lie 
will  hamstring  three  camels. 
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groom  sends  the  bride's  mother  a  tob  and  about  half  the  do-nTy  in  cash.  The  camels 
are  left  some  hours,  or  possibly  imtil  the  next  day;  they  are  then  killed  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  their  flesh  is  divided  —  about  a  quarter  is  sent  to  the  bridegroom's  mother  while 
the  rest,  including  the  hump,  breast,  kidneys,  and  Uver,  goes  to  the  bride's  mother.  The 
hump  and  Uver  are  divided  into  small  pieces  and  distributed  to  all  the  women  of  the  ferik, 
who  eat  these  morsels  raw;  the  more  important  female  relatives  receive  larger  portions, 
but  no  man  may  eat  of  this  meat.  The  greater  part  of  the  camel  flesh  is  saved  for  the 
wedding  feast,  which  should  take  place  within  a  few  days.  A  small  rough  tent  is  put  up 
for  the  bridegroom  near  the  tent  of  the  bride's  father,  and  in  this  he  Uves  for  six  days, 
during  wliich  time  the  bride's  mother  cooks  for  him.  While  the  tent  is  being  put  up,  and 
indeed  during  the  whole  day,  the  women  sing  and  dance,  while  the  men  on  horseback  per- 
form the  usual  fantasia.  The  bridegroom,  mounted  on  the  best  horse  he  can  borrow, 
takes  a  prominent  part  in  this,  refusing  to  dismount  and  enter  the  tent  until  his  father 
has  promised  him  a  present  which  is  spoken  of  as  duf 'a,  the  ordinary  word  for  payment. 
This  the  father  always  does.  A  wealthy  man  might  give  his  son  as  many  as  a  hundred 
she-camels,  the  least  gift  of  a  poor  man  would  be  ten  or  fifteen  sheep,  though  few  would 
give  less  than  five  or  six  she-camels.  If  the  bridegroom's  father  is  dead,  his  'arom  or 
grandfather  is  responsible  for  the  duf  "a.  The  bridegroom  enters  the  tent  accompanied 
by  a  lad  called  his  waztr,  who  carries  his  sword.  The  bride  is  brought  to  the  tent  carried 
by  slaves,  who  bear  her  three  times  round  the  outside  of  the  tent  before  bringing  her 
inside.*^  She  is  accompanied  by  a  companion,  her  wazira.  The  bride  stands  up  and  the 
bridegroom  sUps  his  hand  beneath  her  tob  and  pulls  off  her  rahat,  which  has  been  left 
loose,  and  flings  it  on  to  a  green  branch  which  has  been  planted  outside  the  door  of  the 
tent  for  this  purpose.  If  the  rahat  falls  to  the  ground  it  may  be  picked  up  by  a  bystander 
and  placed  on  the  branch,  where  it  is  left  for  seven  days,  after  which  anyone  is  at  Uberty 
to  take  it  away.  The  four  inside  the  tent  now  sit  on  a  mat,  but  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
may  not  speak  yet.  The  bridegroom  rests  his  knee  on  the  girl's  thigh  and  remains  in  that 
position  for  an  hour  or  more,  after  which  the  wazira  and  the  other  women  take  the  bride 
back  to  her  mother's  house.  The  bridegroom  stays  in  the  tent  ^\^th  his  wazlr  and  does 
not  see  the  bride  again  until  the  seventh  day.  On  the  seventh  day  the  bride's  people 
build  a  good  but  small  tent  (hegil)  on  the  site  of  the  temporary  tent,  pro\'iding  all  the 
materials  themselves  except  the  poles,  which  are  supphed  by  the  bridegroom.  This  tent 
is  well  furnished,  and  includes  a  large  bed  (serir)  and  all  the  valuables  which  have  deco- 
rated the  girl's  tonkoh;  in  fact  the  girl  fairly  loots  her  mother's  tent,  and  often  leaves  httle 

**  In  Morocco  the  bride  is  carried  three  or  seven  times  round  the  bridegroom's  house  when  she  is  first  brought 
there,  or  round  the  mosque  of  the  village,  or  round  the  village  itself.  E.  Westermarck,  Marriage  ceremonies  in  Mo- 
rocco, London,  1914,  p.  200,  203,  etc. 
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except  the  framework  and  roof.     While  the  hegil  is  being  built,  a  fantasia  is  held,  dancing 
and  singing  and  the  usual  display  of  horsemanship  taking  place. 

After  the  construction  of  the  hegil  the  bridegroom  makes  a  sacrifice  (kardma)  "for 
the  sake  of  the  new  house,"  sending  slaves  to  kill  a  sheep  in  front  of  the  door.  Then  he 
enters  the  hegil  with  his  wazir,  and  stands  waiting  for  his  bride,  who,  la\'ishly  adorned, 
is  brought  by  the  wazira  and  other  women.  The  bride  steps  over  the  threshold  and  the 
bridegroom  uncovers  her  face  three  times,  each  time  she  recovers  it,  whilst  the  people 
outside  utter  all  sorts  of  good  wishes,  saying  "Mahriik,  bakhit,  Inshallah  el-beyt  bakhtt", 
etc.,  etc.,  but  the  husband  still  says  nothing.  The  young  couple  are  left  alone  that  night, 
this  day  being  called  y6>7i  el-killa,  "the  day  of  sta>ang"  {kaylula,  "a  staying").  The 
bridegroom  generally  gives  a  present  to  the  wazira,  but  this  is  not  a  necessity,  and  is  in 
no  sense  a  bribe  to  leave  the  bride  with  him,  for  it  is  sometimes  not  given  till  ten  days 
or  a  month  later. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  marriage  ceremony  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom  ties  a  red 
string  (or  silk  thread)  round  his  wrist  for  luck;  a  rich  woman  of  good  character  does  the  same 
for  the  bride  (unless  she  has  been  married  before),  and  both  strings  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  till  they  rot.  At  the  same  time  the  bridegroom  puts  on  a  silver  bracelet  and  wears  it 
for  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  does  his  usual  work,  but  may  not  change  or  wash  his 
clothes,  nor  would  he  leave  the  fenk,  unless  the  tribe  were  attacked,  when  he  would  join 
in  the  defence.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  days  he  holds  a  karama  and  changes  into  clean 
clothes,  those  that  he  takes  off  being  washed  by  one  of  his  slaves  or  dependants  inside 
the  tent,  where  the  dirty  water  is  poured  on  the  ground.  The  bride  stays  in  the  hegil 
during  the  same  period,  and  is  under  the  same  restriction  as  regards  her  clothing,  which  is 
washed  with  the  bridegroom's,  the  latter  pro\'iding  the  soap.'*^  The  silver  bracelet  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  borrowed.  The 
ceremony  is  the  same  whether  the  girl  is  married  before  or  after  puberty.  When  a  woman 
has  been  married  before  and  has  a  tent  of  her  own  beside  that  of  her  father  or  brother,  no 
hegil  is  built ;  the  bridegroom  comes  to  her  in  her  own  tent.  The  upper  arms,  forearms, 
and  shoulders  in  the  \dcinity  of  the  neck,  and  the  inner  thighs  are  specially  subjected  to 
takhmis  as  the  ceremonial  pinching  of  the  bride  by  her  husband  is  called.  If  a  bride  does 
not  submit  to  this,  her  friends  will  taunt  her  with  the  coldness  of  her  husband,  for  as  the 
bruises  are  looked  upon  as  signs  of  affection,  the  more  she  is  covered  with  them,  the  more 
her  husband  is  supposed  to  love  her.  Even  if  she  cries  out,  it  is  thought  that  the  process 
is  really  pleasing  to  her. 

"  The  washing  of  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  clothes  at  a  definite  date,  and  the  fact  that  the  water  must  be 
poured  on  the  ground  inside  the  tent,  recalls  Professor  Wcstennarck's  theor\-  of  the  contagious  danger  of  marriage. 
Compare  the  numerous  ceremonies  to  get  rid  of  the  bas,  or  evil,  surrounding  the  bridal  couple.  Westermarck,  op.  cit., 
p.  324. 
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After  the  forty  days  are  passed,  the  young  bride  returns  to  Uve  with  her  mother, 
but  goes  to  the  he^l  to  receive  her  husband.     Everything  in  the  hegil  is  the  girl's  own 
property,  provided  for  her  by  her  mother,  except  the  poles .^''    One  goat's  hair  mat  (khesa) 
is  erected  as  a  shade  over  the  entrance  to  the  hegil,  while  the  roof  is  made  of  any  kind  of 
Ught  mat  the  mother  can  spare;  it  is  not  made  of  the  strong  camel's  hair  mats  called  suqa, 
and  consequently  hegil  can  be  erected  only  in  the  dry  season.     In  the  wet  season  the  bride 
must  return  altogether  to  her  mother's  house.     The 'hegil  will  be  re-erected  for  her  in 
subsequent  dry  seasons,  until  such  time  as  the  husband  provides  the  four  asqa  to  form  a 
proper  roof  for  the  tent,  which  he  puts  up  in  his  own  part  of  the  ferik.     This  does  not 
happen  until  after  the  actual  consummation  of  the  marriage,  which  is  delayed  and  com- 
plicated by  the  very  thorough  manner  in  which  excision  is  practised.     As  described  on 
page  150  sq.  almost  the  whole  vulva  is  shorn  away  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  its  place 
being  taken  by  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and  this  requires  incision  before  connection  is 
possible.     Moreover,  although  often  a  girl  is  married  before  puberty,  it  does  not  seem 
usual  for  a  consummation  to  take  place  imtil  after  the  catamenia  have  appeared,  although 
the  couple  may  occupy  a  common  couch  (seiir  ^')  before  this.     Theoretically  incision  takes 
place  shortly  after  puberty,  whenever  the  husband  wishes  it,  the  operation  being  performed 
by  an  old  woman  with  a  razor,  but  in  practice,  at  any  rate  among  the  less  wealthy  families, 
there  may  be  delay  not  at  all  to  the  husband's  taste.     It  is  customary  for  the  husband  to 
give  his  bride  a  considerable  present,  but  if  the  latter  does  not  regard  the  proposed  gift  as 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  pain  and  inconvenience  she  must  endure,  she  may  find  means  to 
postpone  the  operation,  and  it  was  said  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  for  delays  of  a  year  or 
two  to  take  place.     The  youngest  wife  of  one  of  the  most  important  men  of  the  tribe,  who 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  had  been  incised  almost  immediately  after  her  first  period,  received 
from  her  husband  presents  to  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds.     After  incision  the  patient 
should  remain  in  the  house  for  forty  days  wearing  a  wooden  vaginal  plug  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  and  taking  a  smoke  bath  °^  daily.     Even  a  slave  woman  may  apparently  find 
means  to  postpone  incision.     The  opportunity  arose  of  examining  a  slave  in  whom  the 
ostium  vaginae  was  represented  by  a  small  orifice  immediately  in  front  of  the  rectum.     It 
was  conmion  gossip  that  though  this  girl  had  been  married  for  some  time,  penetration  had 
not  taken  place,  and  she  herself  denied  that  connection  had  occurred. 

'"  The  groom  might  contribute  further  parts  of  the  hegil,  or  even  a  whole  tent.  A  young  wife  of  Sheykh  '.\lt  wad 
et-T6m  was  living  in  a  well-built  tent  next  to  that  of  her  father  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  According  to  the  usual 
custom  she  should  have  occupied  a  hegil,  but  the  Sheykh  happened  to  hav6  a  tent  free  at  the  time,  as  he  had 
recently  divorced  another  wife,  and  he  sent  this  to  her  as  he  considered  it  more  comfortable  than  a  hegil. 

"  In  Egj'ptian  Arabic  seAr  is  the  common  word  for  "  bed  ".  The  Kabablsh  apply  the  term  to  the  big  bed  of  a 
married  couple  in  opposition  to  the  angareh,  the  smaller  hide-  or  cord-strung  frame  upon  which  a  man  usually  sleeps 
when  alone. 

'*  Vide  infra,  p.  152  sq. 
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As  the  young  wife  nui.st  remain  in  her  tent  undisturbed  for  forty  days  after  her  opera- 
tion, the  latter  is  performed  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  husband  usually  waits  until 
the  next  dry  season  before  providing  his  wife  with  the  roof  cloths  for  a  tent  of  her  own, 
although  no  objection  would  be  raised  to  his  taking  his  wife  away  from  her  own  people 
any  time  after  her  recovery.  The  four  asqa  which  form  the  roof  of  the  tent  are  given 
to  the  bridegroom  by  his  father.  They  are  in  fact  usually  taken  from  the  tent  of  the  bride- 
groom's mother,  who  must  then  be  provided  with  a  new  set. 

Even  when  the  bride  has  reached  puberty  before  marriage,  the  husband  does  not 
usually  build  her  a  tent  in  his  own  part  of  the  ferik  until  a  year  or  more  has  passed. 
Although  this  custom  may  be  encouraged  by  delay  caused  by  the  bride,  it  seems  to  be  a 
definite  relic  of  matrilocal  marriage,  for  widows  or  divorced  women  on  their  second  mar- 
riage remain  at  least  one  season  with  their  parents,  and  in  the  case  of  independent  women 
of  property,  the  husband  visits  the  wife  in  her  own  tent  and  may  live  with  her  there  for  a 
season  or  more,  before  erecting  a  tent  for  her  among  his  own  people. 

Among  the  Kabablsh  the  marriage  of  the  children  of  two  brothers  is  undoubtedly 
esteemed  the  best  marriage,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  other  marriage  would  be 
considered  for  a  girl  if  one  of  the  sons  of  her  father's  brothers  were  available  as  a  husband, 
yet  a  man  has  not  that  right  to  the  hand  of  his  bint  "amm  that  he  has  among  the  Arabs 
of  Arabia  and  of  Moab.^^  Indeed  among  the  Nurab  it  was  said  that  a  man  would  pay  a 
higher  price  for  his  bint  'amm  than  for  any  other  woman,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
our  informants  were  all  relatives  of  the  Sheykh  of  the  Kabablsh,  and  it  is  doubtless 
from  family  pride  that  they  consider  the  women  of  their  owm  family  superior  to  strangers. 
There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  except  in  a  sheykhly  family  a  man  would  actually 
pay  less  for  his  bint  'amm  than  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  any  other  woman,  as  is 
indeed  the  custom  in  Morocco." 

The  Kabablsh  consider  that  they  follow  the  orthodox  Muhammadan  prohibitions 
to  marriage,^" —  yet  the  marriage  between  a  man  and  his  brother's  daughter  is  not  looked 
upon  unfavourably,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  feeling  against  the  union  of  a  man  and  his 

"  "  A  father  cannot  refuse  his  daughter  to  his  brother's  son,  although  another  suitor  offer  a  much  higher  dowry, 
unless  the  cousin  is  of  weak  intellect  or  notoriously  of  bad  character";  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Lectures  and  essays, 
p.  564.  L.  Burckhardt,  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  vol.  1,  p.  113,  writes  to  the  same  effect:  "A  man  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin;  he  is  not  obliged  to  marrj'  her,  but  she  cannot,  without  his  consent,  become  the  wife 
of  any  other  person."  So  too  M.  Jaussen  points  out  that  among  the  Arabs  of  Moab  a  man  has  the  right  to  his  bint 
khdl  as  well  as  his  bint  'amm,  and  that  the  usual  term  of  address  to  a  wife  is  bint  'ammi  as  it  was  among  the  pagan 
Arabs;  Coutumes  dcs  Arabes  au  pays  de  Moab,  Paris,  1908,  p.  41.5. 

"  E.  Westermarck,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

"Koran,  SHra  IV.  "Ye  are  forbidden  [to  marry]  your  mothers,  and  your  daughters,  and  your  sisters,  and 
your  aunts  both  on  the  mother's  and  on  the  father's  side,  and  your  brother's  daugliters  and  your  sister's  daughters, 
and  your  mothers  who  have  given  you  suck,  and  your  foster-sisters  and  your  wives'  mothers.  . .  .and  the  wives  of 
your  sons,. . .  .and  [ye  arc  also  forbidden]  to  take  to  wife  two  sisters." 
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father's  sister.  No  marriage  of  the  former  class  occurs  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Nurab 
section,  though  Belal,  who  was  betrothed  to  Khadija,  spoke  of  the  father  of  his  betrothed 
as  his  brother;  in  reaUty  the  father  of  Belal  was  a  brother  to  the  grandfather  of  Khadija. 
There  is  certainly  no  feehng  against  marriage  with  a  woman  belonging  to  another  genera- 
tion, and  this  frequently  takes  place,  though  not  as  a  rule  in  a  man's  first  marriage. 
Elderly  men  who  can  afford  it  always  marry  young  girls.  One  marriage  of  the  latter 
class  is  recorded  between  a  man  and  his  father's  sister,  i.  e.  that  of  Abu  Zarrak  and 
the  lady  Sheykha.  This  marriage  occurred  some  generations  back,  so  that  there  is  a 
possibiUty  of  error,  yet  our  belief  is  that  there  is  no  feeUng  of  repulsion  to  such  a  union. 

Sixty  marriages  are  recorded  in  the  genealogical  table  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
These  marriages  include  unions  of  14  Nurab  men  with  57  women.  The  details  of  these 
marriages  are  analysed  below.  Three  Niirab  women,  all  daughters  of  Kuraysh,  whose 
marriages  are  not  included  in  the  analysis,  married  men  of  other  tribes. 

Marriages  with  the  paternal  uncle's  daughter 19 

"            "       "  paternal  uncle's  son's  daughter 2 

"             "       "   paternal  grandfather's  brother's  son's  daughter 4 

"  "       "   paternal  great  grandfather's  brother's  great  granddaughter  (2  of  these  women 

are  considered  to  belong  to  other  khasm  biyiit) 4 

"  "       "   paternal  great  great  grandfather's  brother's  great  granddaughter  (considered 

as  belonging  to  another  khasm  beyt) 1 

"             "       "   maternal  uncle's  daughter 1 

"             "       "   maternal  grandfather's  brother's  daughter's  daughter 1 

"             "       "   father's  sister            1 

"  "       "  Nurab  women  (some  said  to  be  of  the  family  of  Salim,  and  so  probably  related 

in  paternal  line,  but  relationship  unclassified) 10 

"             "    women  of  other  divisions  of  the  Kababish 10 

"            "    women  of  other  tribes 1 

"            "    women  of  the  Ghazai     ............  2 

"             "    women  of  the  sedentary  division  of  the  Kababish            ......  1 

Where  the  paternal  grandfathers  were  brothers  the  offspring  were  regarded  as  though 
their  fathers  had  been  brothers.  When  the  relationship  had  to  be  sought  several  genera- 
tions back,  the  descendants  still  spoke  of  each  other  as  ibn  "amm  or  bint  "amm  respectively, 
even  though,  as  in  cases  recorded,  the  famiUes  had  spUt  into  different  khasm  biyut.  In 
these  cases  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  might 
belong  to  a  generation  earlier  than  that  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  Belal  and  Khadija, 
the  father  of  Belal  and  the  grandfather  of  Khadija  being  brothers,  Belal  spoke  of  the  father 
of  Khadija  as  his  brother,  (really  his  paternal  uncle's  son),  and  of  Khadija  as  his  hint  akhuya 
(brother's  daughter),  while  Khadija  had  addressed  him  as  ya  'ammi  before  the  betrothal. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  Belal  had  killed  a  sheep  for  Khadija  and  given  her  clothes,  after 
which  she  had  avoided  his  company  and  had  ceased  to  mention  his  name. 
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Of  the  ten  marriages  recorded  with  unnamed  Nilrab  women  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  were  between  the  children  of  two  brothers.  These  cases  were  mostly  told  us 
by  men,  and  men  do  not  usually  remember  the  exact  relationship  of  the  women;  if  pressed 
they  would  probably  say  the  woman  in  question  was  bint  'amm  to  her  husband  for  all 
Nurab  are  aulad  'amm.  To  obtain  more  exact  genealogical  information  it  was  always 
necessary  to  make  inquiries  from  the  women,  and  this  was  done  as  often  as  possible. 

The  two  marriages  with  women  of  the  Ghazai  are  given  separately,  as  the  Ghazai 
were  classed  as  a  divasion  of  the  Kababish  until  recently .^^ 

The  fact  that  only  one  marriage  has  been  recorded  with  the  maternal  uncle's  child 
is  at  first  sight  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Kababish  always  say  that  this 
is  the  next  best  marriage  if  the  father's  brother's  daughter  is  not  available.  The  explana- 
tion for  this  apparent  anomaly  is  really  very  simple;  the  children  are  betrothed  while 
they  are  young,  and  the  children  of  all  the  brothers  are  soon  all  promised.  Though 
famihes  are  not  large  —  except  those  of  great  men  who  keep  harims  —  only  sons  are  rare; 
as  a  rule  a  man  will  marry  and  remarry  until  several  sons  are  born  to  him ;  so  that  it  would 
be  unusual  for  a  man  to  have  no  brother  whose  daughters  he  might  ask  for  his  sons. 
If,  however,  a  man  should  ha\'e  no  brothers,  or  his  brothers  should  have  no  daughters, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  though  he  might  wish  to  arrange  marriages  for  his  sons  with  his 
sisters'  daughters,  they  would  be  already  promised  to  the  sons  of  her  husband's  brothers, 
whose  proposals  would  have  the  first  consideration.  This  is  seen  in  the  marriage  of  Ibayd 
with  Fatma,  his  father's  sister's  daughter,  recorded  in  the  genealogy.  Ibayd  is  the  son 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Kuraysh,  and  Fatma  is  the  daughter  of  Matria,  a  daughter  of  Kuraysh 
who  had  married  a  man  of  the  Dar  Kebir.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  genealogy,  three  of  the 
daughters  of  Kuraysh  married  out  of  the  Nurab  division,  and  though  we  have  no  exact  notes 
on  the  subject  we  may  hazard  the  suggestion  that  two  of  these  marriages  took  place  during 
thelMahdia,  when  Kuraysh  broke  away  from  his  loyal  brother  and  joined  forces  with  the 
Mahdi.  (The  reason  for  the  third  marriage  is  given  below).  The  sons  of  Kuraysh  have 
since  rejoined  the  Nurab  division  and,  as  we  have  alreadj^  stated,  Muhammad  of  the  Dar 
Kebir  having  brought  his  wife  Matria  to  her  people's  ferik  there  was  no  brother's  son 
close  at  hand  to  marry  his  daughter  Fatma.  The  marriage  of  SaUh,  son  of  Muhammad, 
is  also  interesting.  As  already  noted  above  he  is  betrothed  to  Nafisa,  the  daughter  of 
Arz  esh-Shams.  It  has  been  explained  that  as  it  was  not  possible  to  arrange  a  marriage 
for  him  with  his  father's  people,  the  daughter  of  his  khala  (mother's  sister)  had  been 
chosen  for  him.  E\'idently  Matria  and  Arz  esh-Sharas  look  upon  each  other  as  sisters. 
They  are  really  the  daughters  of  the  two  brothers  Fadlulla  and  Kuraysh. 

*«  MacMichael,  op.  cit.,  p.  177. 
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We  have  already  suggested  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Kuraysh  may  have 
accounted  for  the  marriages  of  two  of  his  daughters.  The  third  married  the  fekl,  who  is 
a  person  of  great  importance  to  the  tribe  and  is  practically  a  muhana  of  the  Sheykh", 
so  that  when  he  settled  among  the  Nurab  the  Sheykh  naturally  arranged  a  marriage  for 
him  wdth  one  of  the  women  of  his  family.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  a  few  men  had 
obtained  wives  belonging  to  other  khasm  biyut  and  tribes,  the  tribesmen  do  not  easily 
allow  their  women  to  contract  marriages  with  strangers,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  betrothal 
and  marriage  of  immature  girls  would  check  any  tendency  to  exogamy. 

The  erection  of  the  hegll  beside  the  bride's  father's  tent,  where  the  dukhla  or  con- 
summation of  marriage  takes  place  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  seeras  to  point  to  a 
former  matrilocal  grouping.  In  Egypt  the  bride  is  taken  to  the  bridegroom's  house, 
where  the  dukhla  takes  place;  the  same  occurs  among  the  Arabs  of  Moab.^^  In  Morocco 
the  dukhla  takes  place  in  the  bridegroom's  house,  except  among  the  Aulad  Bu  "Aziz. 
Among  them  a  special  hut  is  erected  near  the  bride's  house  to  which  the  bridegroom  comes 
to  consummate  the  marriage;  the  next  day  the  bride  is  brought  to  the  bridegroom's 
house.^'  Burton  notes  that  at  Medina  the  bridegroom  visits  the  bride  in  her  father's 
house  and  that  she  then  proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,^"  while  in  Yemen 
the  dukhla  takes  place  in  the  bride's  house.  From  Snouck  Hurgronje's  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremony  it  appears  that  though  the  bridegroom  visits  the  bride's  house  and 
this  visit  is  spoken  of  as  the  dukhla,  it  is  only  a  ceremonial  visit:  the  consummation  of 
marriage  takes  place  on  the  following  night,  in  the  bridegroom's  house.  This  night  he 
calls  the  night  of  the  gabhah;  sabdh  means  "morning",  and  sabdhiya  means  "the  morn- 
ing after  the  wedding  day"  or  "a  wedding  present  ".^^ 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Snouck  Hurgronje's  description.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  dukhla  (leylet  ed-dukhla)  the  bridegroom  with  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
go  in  festive  procession  to  the  bride's  house.  One  of  her  married  relatives  takes  charge 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  leads  him  to  the  room  in  an  upper  story  of  the  house  in  which 
the  rika  has  been  prepared.  The  rika  is  a  wooden  throne  over  which  is  a  roof  somewhat 
resembUng  the  upper  part  of  a  mimbar.  Both  room  and  rika  are  elaborately  decked 
with  hangings,  carpets,  lanterns,  etc.  The  bridegroom  finds  the  bride  seated  on  the 
rika;  he  is  told  to  sit  dowTi  and  then  to  place  his  hand  on  the  bride's  forehead  and  recite 
the  Fdtiha.     He  remains  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  her,  but  soon  rejoins  his  friends, 

"  Cf.  supra,  p.  115. 

^*  A.  Jaussen,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

"  E.  Westermarck,  op.  eit.,  p.  158  and  238. 

«» R.  Burton,  El  Madinah  and  Meccah,  London,  1907,  vol.  2,  p.  23. 

"  S.  Spiro,  Arabic-English  vocabulary,  s.  v. 
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who  await  him  below,  and  with  tht'iu  returns  to  his  house.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
following  day  (known  as  the  "dukhia  day")  the  bride,  accompanied  by  a  few  relatives, 
is  taken  quietly  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  where  the  young  people  have  breakfast  together. 
The  day  is  passed  in  festivity,  the  bridegroom  sitting  in  state  to  receive  the  good  wishes 
of  his  friends  and  guests.  Toward  evening  a  train  of  baggage  animals  leaves  the  bride's 
house,  carrying  to  the  bridegroom's  abode  the  mass  of  domestic  goods  and  utensils  neces- 
sary to  start  the  new  household.  These  have  been  bought  with  the  mahr,  and  include 
gifts  from  the  bride's  parents.  At  sunset  of  this  day  commences  the  night  of  the 
§abalilya,  when  a  repetition  of  the  bridegroom's  formal  \'isit  to  the  bride  takes  place, 
but  this  time  it  is  in  his  house  instead  of  hers,  and  there  is  less  festivity  and  more  solem- 
nity. For  this  visit  a  raised  seat  has  been  placed  in  a  specially  prepared  room  in  which  the 
bride  awaits  the  bridegroom;  he  is  led  to  her  as  before,  and  after  remaining  with  her  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  retires  to  his  room  to  change  into  lighter  garments.  The  bride  is 
then  taken  to  her  room  and  also  changes  her  clothes.  The  young  people  are  then  taken 
to  an  elaborately  appointed  sleeping  chamber  where  they  are  left  together.  Next  morn- 
ing, after  they  have  breakfasted,  the  bridegroom  gives  the  tasbiha  to  the  bride;  this  may 
consist  of  fine  clothes,  or  of  a  ring  set  with  diamonds.  A  man  spends  three  consecutive 
days  with  his  newly  wedded  bride,  and  if  she  be  a  virgin  seven  days. 

The  word  dukhia  comes  from  the  root  d.kh.l,  "to  enter".  "To  enter  in  unto"  or  "to 
go  in  unto"  are  the  common  expressions  for  "to  marry"  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  Robertson 
Smith  points  out  that  "the  common  old  Arabic  phrase  for  the  consummation  of  marriage 
is  band  'alaihd  'he  built  [a  tent]  over  his  wife'.  This  is  synonymous  with  'he  went  in  unto 
her'  (dakhala,  and  Heb.  n'^N  xa),  and  is  explained  by  the  native  authorities  by  saying  that 
the  husband  erected  and  furnished  a  new  tent  for  his  wife".^"  This  explanation  was  no 
doubt  drawn  from  life,  a  special  tent,  as  we  have  seen,  being  erected  for  the  bride  on  the 
marriage  night.  In  Northern  Arabia  this  is  the  man's  tent,  and  his  bride  is  brought  to  him. 
This  is  not  the  practise  in  Yemen,  where  it  is  related  that  the  dukhia  takes  place  in 
the  bride's  house,  and  that  the  bridegroom  must  stay  some  nights  in  the  bride's  house,  or, 
if  a  stranger,  must  settle  with  his  bride's  people.  Here  marriage  is  completely  matrilocal, 
a  state  according  well  ^\ith  the  condition  of  practical  polyandry  which  is  known  to  exist  in 
some  parts  of  Southern  Arabia."^  The  Kababish  custom  seems  intermediate  between 
those  of  Northern  Arabia  and  Yemen,  and  it  is  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  e\'idence 
indicating  that  all  the  Arabs,  and  indeed  the  Semites  generally,  were  at  one  time  matrilocal. 

'-  ICinship  and  marriage,  p.  198. 

"  This  is  the  case  among  the  Ahl  'Arill  and  the  Ahl  el-Melh,  two  tribes  of  Southern  Arabia  (in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aden)  between  whom  is  a  close  political  alliance.  Little  or  no  importance  is  attached  to  virginity,  visitors  being 
introduced  to  the  girls  of  the  tribe  by  their  brothers  and  brothers-in-law,  yet  the  married  women  are  chaste,  at  least 
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If  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  erection  of  the  hegil  dates  back  to  an  older  social 
organisation,  we  must  suppose  that  the  expression  "he  built  [a  tent]  over  her"  is  not  so 
old  as  "he  went  in  unto  her".  The  practice  of  the  husband's  providing  the  tent  poles 
for  the  hegil  while  the  rest  of  the  tent  is  provided  by  the  bride's  people  probably  represents 
a  stage  transitional  to  that  condition  of  full  patrilocal  marriage  which  is  found  among  the 
Arabs  of  Mecca,  of  Syria,  and  of  Morocco. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  something  concerning  the 
marriage  of  the  sedentary  Arabs.  The  Dar  Hamid,  through  whose  territory  we  passed 
after  leaving  Bara,  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  representatives.  Unlike  the  nomads, 
who  never  make  round  tents  or  shelters,  the  Dar  Hamid,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  all  other 
sedentaries,  build  a  homestead  consisting  of  a  number  of  round  tukls  of  the  ordinary  Sudan 
form,  the  only  reminiscence  of  the  rectangular  Arab  tent  being  the  oblong  flat-roofed 
rakuba  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  tukl.  It  is  in  this  rakuba,  built  usually  of 
dry  grass  or  dura  stalks,  that  the  master  of  the  house  lives  and  receives  his  companions. 
The  Dar  Hamid  build  a  small  hut  called  hirsa,  (literally  "mats")  near  the  bride's  father's 
house,  and  there  the  bridegroom  spends  the  first  nights  with  his  bride.  The  dowry  is 
paid  to  the  bride's  father,  who  hands  over  part  to  the  mother.  The  proportion  varies 
among  the  different  divisions,  but  the  mother  usually  receives  the  larger  share.  The 
mother  buys  jewelry,  clothes,  and  household  goods  for  the  daughter.  The  bride  stays 
with  her  parents  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  her  married  life,  and  usually  a  child  is 
born  before  her  husband  builds  a  tukl  for  her.  Yet  if  after  two  or  three  years  she  has  not 
borne  a  child,  she  will  probably  join  her  husband  and  only  return  to  her  mother's  tukl  for 
the  deUvery  of  her  first  child,  after  which  the  husband  gives  his  mother-in-law  diu"a  and 
sheep  and  perhaps,  if  he  is  a  rich  man,  a  camel. 

UnUke  the  Kababish,  the  sedentary  tribes  pay  a  smaller  dowry  for  their  father's 
brothers'  daughters  than  they  do  for  a  stranger.  The  Dar  Hamid  said  that  when  a  man 
married  his  father's  brother's  daughter  mahr  was  paid  to  the  bride's  mother  only.  Two 
of  our  informants  had  made  this  marriage:  one  had  paid  £4  to  the  bride's  mother,  and  he 
stated  that  if  he  had  married  a  stranger  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  about  £10  to 
the  girl's  mother,  and  £4  to  her  father,  and  in  addition  a  quantity  of  corn  and  five  sheep 
to  the  mother.     The  second  informant  had  paid  £10,  five  sheep,  and  a  camel  load  of  dura 

in  theory.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock  remain  with  tlieir  mother.  This  condition  of  affairs  prevails  also  among 
the  Say 'ar,  the  Karab,  the  Zubydn,  and  the  Merdd  of  the  eastern  part  of  Yemen,  and  among  the  Ba  Kazim  of  the  lower 
Auldki.  In  the  tribe  of  el-Mardzik  on  the  upper  Auldk',  the  girls  are  said  to  be  entirely  free  to  the  tribesmen,  and 
the  children  of  such  unions  are  called  zenUdLti  (presumably  from  z.n.y.).  It  is  said  that  among  the  MardzUf  the 
custom  has  for  its  purpose  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  tribe,  the  military  advantage  claimed,  and  the  special 
term  applied  to  the  custom,  el-fahal  talik,  suggests  that  even  here  it  is  regarded  as  an  anomaly,  and  seems  to  liint  at 
a  survival.  These  examples  are  from  Landberg,  Arabica,  IV,  1897,  p.  25-27,  who,  ajipears  to  have  taken  much 
trouble  to  obtain  reliable  information,  though  he  did  not  himself  visit  the  tribes  whose  habits  he  records. 
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to  the  bride's  mother  and  nothing  to  the  father.  In  the  same  village  we  were  told,  how- 
ever, that  the  rule  was  for  the  bride's  father  to  be  paid  before  her  mother,  though  he  would 
receive  less.  The  mother's  portion  would  usually  be  paid  after  one  year,  but  the  father's 
portion  must  be  paid  before  the  bridegroom  might  remove  his  bride's  rahat;  as  the  mar- 
riage with  the  father's  brother's  daughter  is  considered  correct  and  is  actuallj^  in  common 
practise  this  information  is  somewhat  conflicting. 

The  C.awama'a  ^^  said  that  if  a  man  did  not  marry  his  father's  brother's  daughter,  a 
great  effort  would  be  made  to  pay  off  the  dowry  quickly,  and  he  would  certainly  not  be 
allowed  to  take  his  bride  from  her  father's  house  until  the  mahr  were  paid  in  full.  But 
this  is  probably  so  even  when  the  orthodox  marriage  has  been  made.  It  is  the  custom  for 
the  husband  to  build  a  tukl  for  his  bride  in  her  father's  hos  (yard,  hut-enclosure)  or  to  put 
it  just  outside  this  and  to  connect  it  to  the  hos  by  a  wall.  The  bride  stays  here  three  or 
four  years,  her  husband  living  with  her  or  visiting  her  in  this  tukl.  The  sertr  and  straw 
mats  are  provided  by  the  bride's  mother.  "  When  a  man  takes  his  wiie  to  live  among  his 
own  people,  he  builds  her  a  new  tukl,  but  his  mother-in-law  provides  the  household  furni- 
ture. It  was  said  that  if  a  woman  became  pregnant  wdth  her  first  child  after  she  had  left 
her  father's  house,  she  would  return  to  it  to  give  birth. 

.111  these  sedentary  tribes  observe  the  usual  Moslem  law  \\-ith  regard  to  the  marriage 
of  sisters,  i.  e.  a  man  maj^  not  be  married  to  two  sisters  at  the  same  time,  though  he  may 
and  very  often  does  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 

The  amount  of  black  blood  in  the  Gawama  'a  approaches  if  it  does  not  reach  the  amount 
present  in  the  mixed  Arab-Nuba  communities  which  are  found  at  the  base  of  many  of 
the  hills  of  northern  Kordofan.  Among  these  mixed  tribes  the  wedding  takes  place 
at  the  bride's  father's  house.  Here  the  bride  remains  at  least  for  a  year,  and  usually  imtil 
the  first  child  is  born,  although  this  may  be  several  years  after  marriage,  as  girls  are  often 
married  before  puberty.  In  some  places  we  were  told  that  the  bride  I'emained  mth  her 
father  until  the  mahr  was  fully  paid,  which  might  mean  several  years. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that  the  matrilocal  features  in  the  marriage 
of  the  Kababish  are  survivals  from  the  matrilocal  marriage  of  Arabia,  and  we  have  shown 
how  slight  an  eiTect  negro  cultural  influence  has  had  on  the  nomads.  The  sedentary 
Arabs  stand  on  a  different  footing.  Not  only  have  they  far  more  negro  blood  in  their 
veins,  but  they  have  taken  on  cultural  pecuUarities  which  are  ob\'iously  negro,  we  may 
mention,  e.  g.,  the  character  of  their  homesteads  already  referred  to  on  page  142.  We 
need  not  then  be  surprised  if  they  have  also  acquired  certain  social  features  from  the 
native  population  of  northern  Kordofan,  who  before  their  absorption  were  negroes  similar 

"  For  the  Gawdma'a  vide  supra,  n.  37. 
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in  physical  characters  to  the  Nliba  of  southern  Kordofan,  and  Uke  these  had  a  matriUneal 
social  organization.  Yet  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  definitely  local  character  of  the 
marriage  of  the  sedentary  Arabs  is  due  to  the  negro  influence,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Nuba  of  Kordofan,  i.  e.  the  unmixed  natives  of  the  country,  is  patrilocal,  so  that  even  in 
the  case  of  the  sedentaries  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  disregard  the  legacy  of  Arabia. 

Divorce  is  fairly  common,  and  is  carried  out  according  to  Muhammadan  law.  It 
is  usually  the  husband  who  for  some  reason  or  other  wishes  to  be  rid  of  his  wife,  but  if  a 
woman  were  really  unhappy  with  her  husband  she  would  try  to  persuade  her  father  to 
arrange  a  divorce  for  her,  and  he  might  do  so.  We  were  told  of  a  case  of  a  Kawahla  woman 
who  was  childless  and  miserable;  her  father  refused  to  negotiate  a  divorce  for  her,  there- 
fore she  went  out  one  evening  and  hanged  herself  on  a  tree  near  the  settlement.  Public 
opinion  was  distinctly  against  the  father. 

Among  well-to-do  families  of  the  Nurab  section  one  seldom  saw  or  heard  of  elderly 
wives  hving  with  their  husbands.  The  old  women  almost  invariably  hved  wth  their 
sons,  where  they  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  grandchildren.  Their  husbands  had 
married  younger  women,  but  whether  the  older  women  were  always  divorced  to  make 
room  for  the  younger  ones  or  merely  left  of  their  own  free  will  we  did  not  ascertain.  A 
divorced  woman  always  returns  to  her  father's  tent,  even  if  her  mother  has  also  been  di- 
vorced and  is  remarried  to  another  man.  The  children  of  a  divorced  woman  remain  with 
their  father,  unless  very  young,  when  the  mother  might  take  care  of  them  for  some  time. 

VII.  Inheritance.  Though  the  Kababish  beheve  that  in  their  laws  of  inheritance 
they  follow  orthodox  Muhammadan  custom,  yet  in  this  as  in  their  marriage  prohibitions 
their  practice  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  pagan  Arabs  of  Arabia  than  the  laws  of 
Muhanunad.^^  Property  passes  to  a  man's  sons,  and  failing  them  to  his  brothers ;  brothers 
faiUng,  the  father  inherits,  but  if  there  is  neither  brother,  father,  or  paternal  uncle  Uving 
the  property  passes  to  the  sons  of  the  paternal  uncle.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  their  cus- 
tom resembles  that  prevaiUng  in  Arabia  in  pre-Muhammadan  days.  Robertson  Smith 
points  out  that  "the  men  of  Medina  protested  against  the  new  rule,  introduced  by  the 
prophet,  which  gave  a  share  of  inheritarice  to  a  sister  or  a  daughter"."''  But  although  a 
man's  sons,  brothers,  or  father  are  his  heirs,  and  although  his  daughters,  sisters,  or  mother 
are  not  given  any  exact  proportional  share  as  is  ordered  in  the  Koran,  the  widows  and 
daughters  of  the  deceased  would  expect  a  share  of  his  property,  and  the  heir  or  heirs  would 

^  According  to  Muhammadan  law  founded  on  the  fourth  SUra  of  the  Koran,  daughters  and  mothers  always 
inherit  a  share  of  their  fathers'  and  sons'  property,  though  the  amount  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  male  heirs.  In 
many  instances  the  sister  is  also  a  legal  heir. 

^^  Kinship  and  marriage,  p.  117. 
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usually  give  each  widow  one  or  two  female  camels.  If  the  deceased  had  not  made  a  pres- 
ent of  cattle  to  his  daughters  in  his  lifetime,  the  heir  would  be  expected  to  put  aside  at 
least  one  camel  or  sheep  for  each  daughter  so  that  she  might  have  their  increase  on  her 
marriage,  or  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  camel  and  a  sheep  when  she  left  her  mother's  tent. 
These  animals  and  their  increase  would  be  inherited  by  her  children,  sons  and  daughters; 
if  she  should  die  childless,  they  would  not  go  to  her  husband  but  would  pass  back  to  her 
brothers.  A  dissatisfied  mdow  would  appeal  to  her  father  or  direct  to  the  sheykh,  and  it 
is  probable  that  distant  paternal  male  cousins  would  not  be  sought  out  to  inherit  when  a 
man  left  daughters  but  no  near  male  relatives.  Daughters  would  inherit  in  preference 
to  sisters,  and  where  daughters  and  sisters  are  the  only  surv-iving  relatives,  sisters  would 
receive  a  smaller  share  of  the  inheritance  than  daughters. 

Presents  given  to  a  woman  by  her  husband  are  inherited  by  her  children,  but  children 
failing  must  pass  back  to  the  husband,  and  could  not  be  left  to  the  woman's  brothers. 
These  presents  include  cattle  and  jewels.  The  sebrta  and  all  the  utensils  and  camel  trap- 
pings of  a  woman's  'utfa  are  inherited  by  her  daughters.  Daughters  failing,  the  sons 
will  not  take  them,  but  the  husband  will  return  them  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased.  As 
has  been  stated  in  the  section  on  the  'utfa,  though  the  husband  must  prov-ide  his  wife 
with  a  sebria,  all  the  utensils  and  decorations  for  it  are  made  by  the  mother  and  her  rela- 
tives, though  the  money  for  some  of  the  objects  may  be  taken  from  the  mahr  which  the 
mother  has  received  for  her  daughter. 

If  a  man  should  die  shortly  after  his  marriage,  his  tent  would  be  returned  to  his 
mother.  Children  whose  father  has  died  are  under  the  legal  guardianship  of  his  brother. 
The  latter  usually  marries  one  or  more  of  the  widows,  but  he  may  not  take  any  of  these 
women  without  paying  a  mahr,  though  the  amount  is  specially  reduced  for  him.  It  is 
said  that  marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  is  practised  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  the  children,  and  secondarily  for  the  sake  of  the  property,  (i.  e.  the  woman's  own 
property).     The  Kababish  do  not  consider  that  the  widow  herself  is  inherited. 

The  sons  of  slave  wives  inherit  equally  with  the  sons  of  free  women. 

VIII.  Pregnancy  and  childbirth.  Name  ceremony.  Ikka.  No  special  rules  of  diet  are 
observed  during  pregnancy,  but  it  was  stated  that  during  the  first  five  months  women  usu- 
ally had  very  little  appetite.  Massage,  at  all  times  appreciated  by  the  Kababish  women, 
was  specially  recommended  during  gestation.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  scar- 
tissue,  produced  by  the  mutilation  to  which  all  girls  are  subjected,  must  be  incised  before 
marriage  can  be  consunmiated.  A  further  incision  is  necessary  before  a  child  can  be  born, 
in  spite  of  which  septic  trouble  scarcely  seems  to  occur,  and  death  during  or  as  the  result 
of  childbirth  is  certainly  rare.  An  incision  is  necessary  not  only  in  primiparae  but  also 
in  muUiparae,  for  after  every  parturition  care  is  taken  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
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perinaeuvi,  the  woman  passing  the  first  weeks  on  her  back  with  her  knees  bound  together. 
Although  death  during  childbirth  is  uncommon,  a  considerable  number  of  children  die  in 
infancy,  and  famiUes  are  usually  small.  In  this  matter  the  genealogical  table  given  at  the 
end  of  this  paper  is  not  a  fair  criterion;  as  only  those  children  who  had  died  quite  recently 
would  be  remembered  except,  perhaps,  by  their  own  mothers.  Enquiries  elicited  the 
fact  that  women  were  known  who  had  given  birth  to  as  many  as  nine  children,  but  such 
numbers  were  looked  upon  as  unusual  and  seven  children  were  regarded  as  constituting  a 
large  family.^'    FootUng  presentations  were  said  to  be  almost  always  fatal  to  the  child. 

Any  experienced  woman  may  act  as  midwife;  the  mother  or  maternal  aunt  of  the 
parturiant  woman  may  assist  during  birth.  The  cord  is  cut  after  Ugature  in  one  place, 
but  before  it  is  cut  the  father  is  called  to  the  tent.  He  remains  outside,  and  promises  a 
gift  to  the  child,  one  or  more  camels  or  sheep  according  to  his  means.  These  are  always 
female,  and  the  increase  is  considered  the  child's  property.  Blood  from  the  stump  of  the 
umbiUcal  cord  is  rubbed  on  the  child's  gums;  the  afterbirth  is  buried  without  any  special 
ceremony,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  place  of  its  burial.  On  the  day  a  child  is  born 
a  sheep  is  killed  as  karama.  If  the  child  is  a  girl,  the  skin  of  the  sheep  is  given  to  the 
mid^vife,  but  when  a  male  child  is  born  the  midwife  receives  a  tob.  In  either  case  the 
midwife  is  given  some  of  the  meat,  including  the  hver  and  kidneys.  A  week  later  a  second 
sheep  is  killed,  and  the  midwife  receives  similar  portions.  The  mother  remains  on  her  couch 
for  forty  days,  but  if  she  is  obUged  to  shift  camp,  she  will  recUne  in  her  "utfa.  During 
this  time  her  husband  may  visit  her,  but  he  may  not  have  coimection  with  her.  At  the  end 
of  her  seclusion  her  husband  gives  her  new  clothes,  and,  if  he  can  afford  it,  some  jewelry. 

In  the  case  of  a  male  child  the  karama  on  the  seventh  day  is  a  more  important  affair 
than  that  for  a  girl.  Several  sheep  are  kiUed  in  front  of  the  tent  where  the  mother  and 
child  lie.  As  the  father  of  the  child  cuts  the  throat  of  the  first  victim  he  repeats  the  haldl, 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  child.  Pegs  of  the  wood  of  the  la'uta  bush  {Acacia  nubica) 
are  cut  and  thrust  into  the  ground  beside  the  mother's  bed.  The  leg  bones  of  the  sheep  are 
collected  and  hung  on  these,  being  preserved  for  twelve  months,  after  which  time  they 
are  hung  on  a  tree,  the  biggest  tree  near  the  tent  being  chosen.  It  is  considered  of  good 
omen  to  the  child  if  the  tree  prospers,  and  the  reverse  would  be  considered  to  suggest  bad 
luck.  When  the  family  were  mo\'ing  the  la'uta  pegs  and  bones  would  be  hung  on  the  'utfa. 
Should  the  child  die  before  a  year  had  passed,  the  'alek,  as  the  bones  and  the  sticks  together 

are  called  (from  ,  Jis,  "to  be  suspended,"),  is  put  upon  his  grave,  and  the  beads  that 

the  infant  had  worn  round  its  waist  and  wrist  are  added  to  it. 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  attribute  this  to  infibulation  though  the  association  naturally  sug- 
gests itself;  it  is  more  probably  due  to  prolonged  lactation.  Doughty,  who  states  that  the  Bedouin  women  of  Arabia 
bear  few  children,  also  records  that  suckling  is  often  prolonged;  Arabia  Deserta,  vol.  1,  p.  237. 
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Women  whose  first  cliildren  die  in  infancy  adopt  x'urious  means  to  ensure  the  Ufe 
of  their  later  progeny,  the  miderljdng  idea  being  apparently  to  avoid  the  Evil  Eye.  Thus 
little  boys  were  seen  with  the  hair  of  the  head  shaved,  leaving  a  number  of  tufts,  and 
we  were  told  this  was  done  because  their  elder  brothers  had  died  young.  In  the  genea- 
logical table  will  be  noticed  one  Koko,  son  of  Bashom.  Koko  is  a  Nuba  name,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  reason  of  giving  a  Nuba  name  to  an  Arab  child,  we  were 
told  that  all  his  elder  brothers  had  died  during  infancy,  therefore  his  father  gave  him  "a 
slave's  name". 

Motherless  babes  may  be  fed  by  a  foster  mother,  but  tliis  is  not  usual.  Generally 
the  grandmother  will  take  charge  of  the  child,  and  feed  it  on  goat's  milk  and  sugar.  If 
too  young  to  be  fed  by  hand,  the  kids  would  be  killed  and  the  babe  would  suck  the  goat's 
udder,  a  cloth  being  tied  round  the  udder  when  the  goat  is  sent  out  to  graze,  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  Evil  Eye.  Infants  are  suckled  for  two  years,  during  which  time  they  are 
given  no  other  food.  If  a  woman  becomes  pregnant  while  nursing,  the  child  at  her  breast, 
so  it  is  believed,  will  not  suffer  in  health  unless  the  unborn  child  be  of  the  opposite  sex, 
in  which  case  it  would  sicken.     In  any  event  the  child  would  be  weaned.    . 

The  first  shaving  of  a  child's  head  is  done  ceremonially,  and  is  called  'ikka.  On  no 
account  may  the  father  perform  this  ceremony.  The  boy  or  girl  when  seven  months  old 
is  taken  by  its  mother  to  the  tent  of  one  of  its  paternal  uncles,  who  shaves  the  child's  head 
and  makes  a  sacrifice,  usually  a  sheep.  The  child's  head  is  not  anointed  with  the  blood* 
of  the  sacrifice,  but  is  rubbed  with  fat  {dihn).  The  mother  brings  a  large  dish  of  bread 
with  her,  and  both  the  mother  and  paternal  uncle  eat  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  sheep,  though 
they  eat  separately.  The  uncle  makes  a  present  to  the  mother,  which  she  keeps  for  her- 
self. The  hair  from  the  child's  head  is  saved  and  twisted  into  a  girdle  which  the  child 
wears  round  its  waist  until  it  drops  off,  when  no  further  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The 
child  wears  a  white  cap  for  the  first  week  after  the  'ikka. 

The  custom  was  observed  among  the  sedentary  .\rabs  of  Northern  Kordofan  also, 
but  in  a  less  definite  form.  Among  the  Dar  Hamid  and  Gawama'a  any  respected  man 
(including  the  father)  may  shave  a  child's  head  for  the  first  time,  and  a  present,  generally 
of  ewes,  is  made  to  the  child,  but  no  present  is  given  to  the  mother.^^ 

At  Merakha  on  Jebel  Katill  among  the  so  called  Arabs  —  really  arabised  negroes  — 
it  was  generally  the  father  who  shaved  the  child's  head  and  killed  a  sheep,  and  the  hair 
was  worn  as  a  belt  by  the  child,  but  the  word  'ikka  seemed  unknown  in  this  connection, 
although  an  old  woman  said  that  the  first  suf  (wool)  of  any  animal  was  called  'ikka. 

''Much  the  s.^me  practice  is  observed  among  the  Bisharln  of  the  Red  Sea  coast,  though  there  the  underlying 
idea  seems  to  be  different.  The  hair  from  the  first  shaving  is  saved  and  twisted  into  a  belt  for  the  child,  but  the 
father  may  shave  the  child  only  if  both  his  parents  are  alive,  otherwise  another  man  must  be  found  who  fulfils  this 
condition. 
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Robertson  Smith  records  that  the  ceremonial  cutting  of  hair  was  a  rite  practised  by  the 
pagan  Arabs  for  which  the  same  word  'acica  {'akika)  was  used."^  At  first  he  considered 
this  custom  as  one  which  might  have  arisen  to  mark  the  change  of  inheritance  from  mother- 
right  to  father-right.  "Before  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  all  sons  are  of  the  father's 
stock,  or  rather  of  the  stock  of  their  mother's  husbands,  there  must  have  been  a  transi- 
tion period  in  which  individual  fathers  of  polyandrous  groups  arranged  to  have  their 
children  to  themselves  and  to  make  them  of  their  own  stock  by  a  definite  rite,  just  as  a 
foreigner  could  be  grafted  into  the  stock  by  a  covenant  of  blood-brotherhood.  From  the 
analogy  of  other  races,  and  indeed  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
necessary  feature  of  such  a  rite  would  be  consecration  to  the  stock-god.  Now  in  this 
connection  it  is  remarkable  that  a  ceremony  of  consecration  or  dedication  was  actually 
practised  on  infants  by  the  heathen  Arabs  in  connection  with  a  sacrifice  called  'acica. 
Mohammed,  though  he  made  some  modifications  on  the  ritual  and  preferred  that,  the 
'acica  should  be  called  na^ka,  that  is  simply  a  '  sacrifice',  recommended  the  continuance  of 
the  practice,  and  the  traditions  on  the  subject  give  us  pretty  full  details  as  to  its  character 

and  that  of  certain  other  customs  observed  at  the  birth  of  a  child The  animal  chosen 

for  sacrifice  was  usually  a  sheep ;  at  the  same  time  the  child's  head  was  shaved  and  daubed 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim".^" 

Robertson  Smith  further  points  out  that  " the  verb  'acca  ['.k-k],  'to  sever',  is  not  the 
one  that  would  naturally  be  used  either  of  shaving  hair  or  cutting  the  throat  of  a  victim, 
while  it  is  the  verb  that  is  used  of  dissohdng  the  bond  of  kindred,  either  mth  or  mthout 
the  addition  of  al-rahim  "J^ 

Later  the  same  writer  modified  this  opinion  and  suggested  that  "the  cutting  of 
the  hair"  was  designed  to  "avert  evil  from  the  child",  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  dedica- 
tion by  which  the  infant  was  brought  under  the  protection  of  the  god  of  the  community. '- 

We  quote  Robertson  Smith  at  some  length,  as  the  facts  that  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  the  'amm  of  the  child,  who  makes  a  present  to  the  child's  mother;  that  this 
present  is  not  reserved  for  the  child,  but  is  kept  by  the  mother  so  that  it  falls  into  that 
class  of  property  that  in  default  of  a  sur\Tiving  child  reverts  to  her  own  family  at  death; 
both  seem  to  strengthen  Robertson  Smith's  first  hypothesis.'^ 

*'  We  have  transliterated  the  word  used  by  the  Kababish,  'ikkn,  as  we  heard  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
both  forms  derive  from  the  Arabic  root  '.k.k,  "  to  cleave  ". 

'"  Kinship  and  marriage,  p.  179. 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  181-2. 

"  ReUgion  of  the  Semites,  London,  1901,  p.  328-329. 

"  While  favouring  Robertson  Smith's  first  interpretation  of  the  "ilf^a,  we  do  not  adopt  his  view  that  the  change 
from  matrilineal  to  patrilineal  descent  came  about  through  a  polyandrous  stage.  The  evidence  for  polyandry  cannot 
be  ignored,  but  it  is  not  verj'  definite  (except  in  Strabo's  account)  and  though  it  is  possible  that  polyandrous  groups 
occtirred  locally  it  seems  improbable  that  it  was  a  universal  Arabian  custom. 
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The  Kababish  have  no  organised  games  for  cliildren  or  adults,  no  dolls  were  seen, 
and  the  children  generally  seemed  to  amuse  themselves  by  imitating  their  elders.  Groups 
of  children  mimicking  the  dances  of  adults  were  occasionally  noticed. 

IX.  Circumcision  and  infibulation.  Circumcision  is  performed  before  puberty. 
As  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operation  occurred  during  our  stay  at  Showa,  we  give 
the  following  description  of  the  circumcision  of  two  boys  among  the  sedentary  Arabs  of 
Hellet  Nurayn,  where  the  folk  were  said  to  use  the  same  methods  as  those  in  vogue 
among  the  Kababish,  and  where  the  village,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Kaja  massif,  lay 
well  within  the  Kababish  country.  The  stoicism  of  the  boys  was  wonderful.  All  allowance 
being  made  for  training,  it  is  clear  that  quantitatively  pain  is  not  the  same  to  them  as  it  is 
to  us;  certainly  its  reflex  effects  on  the  organism  are  not  comparable.  The  small  size  of 
children  here  being  taken  into  account,  the  boys  seemed  perhaps  seven  and  nine.  The 
elder  was  lame  from  hip  disease. 

The  operation  took  place  just  outside  the  door  of  a  tukl.  A  rough  shield  was  con- 
trived,  by  drilling  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  old  gourd  picked  up  out  of  the  sand  by  the  house 
fence.  Through  this  the  foreskin  was  pulled,  repeated  efforts  being  made  to  drag  it 
through,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  patient  even  when  the  hole  was  obviously  too 
small.  At  last  after  a  number  of  attempts,  in  which  the  gourd  was  pushed  very  far  back, 
and  which  it  may  be  assumed  tore  thi'ough  the  mucosa  reflected  on  to  the  glands,  the 
operator  was  satisfied.  After  each  essay  he  registered  progress  by  marking  the  skin  with 
a  straw  moistened  in  his  mouth.  The  child  went  through  all  this  without  a  muscle  tmtch- 
ing,  nor  did  his  hands  tighten  on  the  camel  whip  he  was  given  to  hold.  Then  with  the 
shield  thrust  well  home  towards  the  body,  the  foreskin  was  pulled  forwards  and  tightly 
tied  with  thread,  a  loop  being  left  hanging  between  the  legs.  Thus  prepared  the  two 
boys  led  a  procession  of  singing  and  drumming  women  for  100  or  150  yards  out  from  the 
house  and  back  again.  One  woman  danced  along  with  a  clay  pot  on  her  head  full  of  a 
lighted  mixture  of  some  sweet-scented  stuff.  All  the  time  the  boys  waved  the  whips, 
making  as  though  to  crack  them.  Their  faces  and  hair  had  previously  been  smeared  with 
dihn  and  they  each  had  on  a  clean  white  robe.  WTien  they  got  back  to  the  house,  one 
was  seated  on  inverted  wooden  bowl  and  told  to  look  up,  being  supported  by  a  man  behind 
him.  He  himself  held  up  his  robe;  the  operator  pulled  hard  on  the  thread  loop  and  push- 
ing the  shield  back,  made  a  minute  nick  in  the  skin  with  a  razor,  and  then,  feeling  satis- 
fied that  he  was  in  the  right  place,  he  cut  through,  but  the  razor  being  blunt  his  movements 
were  rather  those  of  a  man  saving.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  blood,  the  skin  was  pushed 
back  towards  the  body  leaving  bare  for  a  moment  the  whitish  aponeurosis  of  the  penis; 
then  this,  and  the  whole  organ  were  powdered  with  the  black  powder  produced  by  car- 
bonizing goat's  hair,  of  which  a  plate  full  was  at  the  side  of  the  operator.     The  organ  was 
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then  looped  up  quite  ineffectually  by  a  girdle  of  woolen  thread  worn  round  the  waist,  and 
the  boy  was  supported  away.  During  the  whole  of  the  operation  the  boy  did  not  flinch, 
though  he  was  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  end  of  it,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  some- 
what blanched.  Near  the  operator  stood  a  paste  of  leaves  said  to  be  even  more  efficient 
as  a  haemostatic  than  the  carbonized  goat's  hair,  ready  for  use  if  bleeding  persisted. 

Writing  of  the  Kababish,  Mansfield  Parkyns  notes  that  the  "mother  takes  the  fore- 
skin, which  is  sent  to  her,  and  wears  it  on  the  second  toe  of  her  right  foot  until  it  wears 
away  or  falls  off  itself."  '* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Kababish  practise  infibulation;  "the  operation  is 
usually  performed  during  early  childhood,  generally  between  the  third  and  sixth  year. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  labia  majora  and  minora  as  well  as  the  mons  are  removed  by 
an  old  woman  armed  with  a  razor.  In  a  successful  case,  after  heafing  has  taken  place 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  represented  by  a  minute  opening  at  the  posterior  commissure, 
while  the  mons  may  be  so  thoroughly  replaced  by  scar-tissue  that  after  puberty  its  site 
may  show  no  signs  of  hair.  This  description  of  the  result  of  the  operation  is  based  on  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  Kababish  children  and  slaves,  and  though  in  these  it  was 
clear  that  practically  a  clean  sweep  had  been  made  of  the  vulva,  yet  since  the  operation 
is  done  without  an  anaesthetic,  and  the  operator  may  be  clumsy  in  the  use  of  her  knife, 
excision  is  not  always  complete;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  said  that  the  orifice  might  be 
so  closed  that  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  imperforate  hymen  develop  at  puberty.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  urination  a  small  wooden  plug  is  inserted  to  prevent  the  meatus, 
or  more  correctly  its  stump,  being  involved  in  the  organizing  scar;  probably  this  is  fre- 
quently necessary,  for  the  final  result  of  the  operation  is  necessarily  to  drag  the  urethral 
orifice  downwards  and  backwards.  After  the  operation  the  child's  thighs  are  tied  together 
and  maintained  in  apposition  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  follo\\'ing  account  refers  to  an  operation  performed  at  Hellet  Nurayn  shortly 
after  the  circumcision  of  the  two  boys  already  described.  A  wooden  basin  was  inverted 
on  the  ground  within  a  house  enclosure,  and  the  girl,  a  child  of  six  or  seven  was  led  in. 
Meanwhile  the  old  woman  who  was  to  operate  was  digging  a  hole  at  the  edge  of  the  basin 
to  receive  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  child  was  naked  except  for  a  bead  necklace.  This 
was  removed,  and  she  sat  on  the  inverted  bowl.  No  men  were  present,  but  many  old 
women,  all  shrieking  advice  and  comment,  and  several  young  boys  and  girls.  As  the 
victim  was  seated  on  the  bowl  her  courage  gave  way;  she  howled  and  tried  to  escape,  but 
she  was  held  down  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  thighs  being  dragged  apart  as  much  as 
possible.     The  operator  pulled  forward  the  chtoris  once  or  twice,  then  severed  it  as  closely 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  266. 
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as  possible  to  the  pubes  and  began  with  much  trinuning  and  digging  in  the  depths  of  the 
wound  to  carve  away  a  triangular  area,  taking  as  it  appeared  the  whole  of  the  labia  except 
the  extreme  posterior  part,  i.  e.  the  commissure,  and  cutting  well  out  into  the  flesh  on 
either  side.  Search  was  made  for  the  stump  of  the  urethra,  and  this  was  further  shortened. 
The  onlookers  considered  it  a  badly  performed  operation,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  opinions  while  the  process  was  going  on.  Once  the  cliild  fainted  for  a  moment  or 
two,  but  soon  her  cries  were  renewed.  Finally  the  wound  was  plastered  with  flour,  the 
child's  legs  tied  together  at  mid-thigh,  and  the  necklace  coiled  round  her  neck.  Imme- 
diately the  operation  was  over  her  cries  ceased;  she  was  then  carried  off  by  one  of  the 
women  who  had  been  holding  her  down. 

Cheek-scars  are  of  almost  universal  distribution  in  the  Sudan  except  among  negroes. 
They  are  produced  by  making  fairly  deep  incisions  with  a  sharp  knife.  They  heal  cleanly 
as  a  rule,  and  the  cicatrices  produced  do  not  tend  to  hypertrophy.  The  conmionest  form 
of  cheek-scar  is  three  more  or  less  vertical  Unes  on  the  cheek  below  the  malar  bone  or 
sometimes  over  the  bone  itself.  Such  scars,  cut  deep  and  long,  so  that  the  resulting 
cicatrix  is  relatively  broad  and  coarse,  are  common  among  the  sedentary  .\rabs  south  of 
Khartum  and  among  the  Bakkara.  The  Kababish,  and  some  at  least  of  the  kindred 
nomad  tribes,  make  smaller  scars;  indeed  they  are  often  so  much  smaller  and  shallower 
that  they  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  in  men  of  middle  age.  W^iatever  may  once  have 
been  the  case,  at  the  present  day  the  Kababish  do  not  scar  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
beauty  or  distinction  to  the  face.  Although  ultimately  the  scars  may  be  derived  from 
the  tasrit  which  Robertson  Smith  speaks  of  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mecca,"  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  consider  that  at  the  present  day  the  Kababish 
practise  a  purposeful  imitation  of  the  Arabian  custom.™ 

X.  Food  and  perfumes.  In  their  dry  season  quarters  the  Kababish  eat  a  fair 
quantity  of  meat,  although  sheep  are  only  killed  on  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  for  a  karama 
("sacrifice"  or  "thanksgiving"),  or  for  an  'azuma  ("feast")  of  some  kind.  Such  occa- 
sions, however,  arise  frequently  in  a  well-to-do  ferik  near  important  wells  such  as  those  at 
Showa,  where  several  divisions  come  to  water  their  flocks  and  herds.  Camels  are  slaughtered 
only  on  important  occasions,  such  as  weddings.  It  may  be  assumed  that  less  meat  is 
eaten  in  the  wet  season  when  weddings  do  not  occur,  and  there  are  fewer  occasions  for 
social  gatherings.     Kisra  (native  bread),  dates,  and  mcrissa  (native  beer)  are  probably 

"  Encyclopaedia  Britannioa,  1911,  art.  '  Mecca',  p.  951. 

"  For  some  discussion  of  Sudanese  face-scars  see  C.  G.  Seligman,  'Some  aspects  of  the  Hamitic  Problem  in 
the  AnRlo-Egj-ptian  Sudan,'  (.Jour.  Royal  Anthrop.  Inst.,  vol.  4.3,  1913,  p.  G46  sqq.).  Since  this  was  written  evidence 
has  come  to  hand  indicating  that  cheek-scars  in  the  Nile  valley  antedated  Isldm,  and  suggesting  that  they  are 
African  in  origin. 
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the  staple  foods.  Merissa  and  coffee  are  taken  in  the  early  morning,  but  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day  is  in  the  evening.  When  the  men  go  to  the  far  northwest  with  the  camel 
herds  (approximately  from  November  to  February),  they  subsist  entirely  upon  the  milk 
of  their  ndkas.  It  is  said  that  for  the  first  few  days  a  diet  of  camel's  milk  has  a  purging 
effect,  but  once  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  the  Kababish  declare  that  camel's 
milk  is  the  most  nourishing  diet.  So  highly  is  it  esteemed  that  weakly  lads  are  sent  with 
the  herds  by  way  of  convalescence,  and  the  Berara  told  us  that  women  with  dehcate 
children  would  sometimes  brave  the  discomfort  of  the  long  waterless  journey  for  the 
sake  of  the  camel  milk  for  their  children.  The  Nurab  women  said  that  though  camel's 
milk  was  best  for  men,  cow's  milk  was  better  for  women,  as  it  was  more  fattening,  and 
goat's  milk  was  the  food  for  children.'^ 

The  fats  used  by  the  Kababish  are  all  of  animal  origin,  and  for  these  in  a  comprehen- 
sive sense  the  word  dihn  is  used.  They  are  important  not  only  as  foods,  but  as  forming  a 
vehicle  for  perfumes  of  which  the  Kababish  are  inordinately  fond.  Wadak  is  animal  fat 
rendered  down,  used  specially  for  the  hair.  Samn  butter  is  made  by  putting  milk  into  a 
skin  vessel,  adding  a  Uttle  sour  milk,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty  four  hours,  and  then 
churning  by  shaking  the  skin  vigorously.  Fresh  butter  (zibda)  is  not  much  appreciated 
or  eaten.  It  is  generally  kept  for  ten  to  fifteen  days,  and  then  melted  over  the  fire,  when 
it  forms  an  oily  Uquid  which  is  used  as  a  food  and  for  rubbing  on  the  skin.  It  is  this  fluid 
which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  dihn;  when  perfumed  it  is  known  as  karkar. 

Spices  are  highly  esteemed.  Ambergris  is  especially  appreciated,  small  pieces  being 
put  in  tea  as  a  luxury.  Dilka  is  a  mixture  of  coarsely-ground  dura,  groimd  sandal  wood, 
and  three  other  odoriferous  substances  called  homratiya,  suratiya,  and  berda.  These 
are  made  into  a  paste  and  kept  in  small  masses  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  which,  when 
required  for  use,  are  softened  with  dihn  and  smeared  on  the  body.  Henna  is  used  in  the 
usual  way,  the  whole  of  the  palmar  surface  being  stained. 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  smoke  bath  which  is  in  frequent  use  among  the  women, 
especially  when  convalescing  from  illness  or  from  childbirth.  A  hole  about  a  foot  deep  is 
dug  in  the  ground.  In  this  is  placed  a  quantity  of  hghted  kitr  wood,  which  smoulders  and 
gives  out  a  deal  of  smoke.  A  mat  of  the  kind  called  hasira'*  with  a  square  aperture 
about  eighteen  inches  across  cut  out  of  its  centre  is  placed  over  the  hole.  The  woman 
wraps  herself  in  a  coarse  cloth  called  Samla,  and  squats  with  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the 

"  Doughty,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  325-326,  has  some  interesting  remarks  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  milk 
and  their  uses.  Mansfield  Parkyns,  op.  cit.,  p.  263,  records  that  he  several  times  lived  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  camel's 
milk,  once  for  as  long  as  seventeen  days,  and  that  he  "never  was  better"  though  taking  "the  most  violent  eS^rcise" 
all  the  time. 

"  Vide  infra,  p.  17S. 
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hole.  The  sanila  covers  her  entirely  with  the  exception  of  her  head.  Within  its  folds  she 
has  a  piece  of  wood  to  stir  the  smouldering  kitr  wood  when  necessary,  and  a  vessel  of 
dihn  with  which  to  rub  herself.  The  smoke  rises  freely,  and  she  inhales  this  occasionally, 
pulling  the  cloth  o\-er  her  head,  the  whole  process  taking  perhaps  twenty  minutes. 

XI.  Feasts  and  festivals.  A  dabtha  (Uterally  "  a  kilhng  ",  usually  of  a  sheep)  may  be  a 
private  affair,  as  when  meat  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  household  or  for  the 
reception  of  a  chance  guest;  when  friends  are  invited  it  is  called  an  'azuma.  Friendly 
parties  with  no  ceremonial  intention  were  common  at  Showa,  especially  among  the  women, 
who  congregate  in  the  tents  of  their  wealthier  relatives,  where  a  good  deal  of  coffee  is 
drunk,  as  well  as  tea  flavoured  with  sugar  and  spices.  A  karama  is  a  more  ceremonial 
affair  generally,  ha\-ing  a  definitely  sacrificial  intent;  the  word  comes  from  the  root  k.r.m 
"to  be  merciful",  and  gi\'ing  a  karama  is  looked  upon  as  a  more  or  less  definitely  reUgious 
act  of  charity,  the  poor  being  expected  to  eat  of  the  meat  pro\dded.  A  man  would 
give  a  karama  as  a  sign  of  thanksgi\ing  on  almost  any  appropriate  occasion,  as  on 
recovery  from  illness,  and  Muhammad  gave  a  karama  on  the  safe  return  of  his  wife  from 
her  pilgrimage.  Other  occasions  for  karama  are  referred  to  in  the  text,  as  for  instance 
the  kilhng  of  a  sheep  after  dreaming  of  a  dead  parent.  No  one  of  good  standing  would 
eat  of  his  own  karama,  nor  would  his  servants  eat  thereof.  It  is  a  usual  practice  to  put 
a  spot  of  blood  of  the  animal  slaughtered  on  the  forehead  of  a  young  child. 

The  usual  Moslem  festivals  are  celebrated,  but  it  seemed  that  they  did  not  bulk 
largely  in  the  thoughts  of  the  tribesmen;  indeed  the  Kababish  are  not  a  deeply  religious 
people.  There  is  a  practical  absence  of  the  common  superstitions  concerning  jinn,  'afnl, 
and  ghul,  and  very  few  perform  the  pilgrimage.  ^^  On  the  Muhd  en-Nebi  —  the  birthday 
of  the  prophet  —  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month,  Karama  el-Ula,  everyone  kills  a 
sheep.  On  the  'Id  es-Sughayr  —  the  last  day  of  Ramazan  —  there  is  pubUc  prayer  in  the 
open  on  sheepskins  laid  on  the  ground  early  in  the  morning.  Sheep  are  killed,  and  the 
people  dance  and  make  merry  for  three  days.  On  the  Td  el-Kebir  (Bayram),  in  the  month 
Dahia  el-Ula,  the  same  ritual  is  observed.  The  animals  killed  on  the  tenth  of  the  month 
are  supposed  to  commemorate  Abraham's  sacrifice. 

"  They  contrast  in  this  respect  witli  the  Moslem  negroes  of  the  Sud.in,  using  the  latter  term  to  inchule  French 
territory.  Except  under  special  conditions,  reUgious  indifference  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Desert  Arab.  It 
has  been  noted  by  Palgrave  (Narrative  of  a  Year's  Journey  through  central  and  eastern  Arabia,  2  vols.,  London,  1865, 
vol.  1,  p.  3.3),  Doughty  (op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  17),  and  Robertson  Smith,  whose  remarks  are  so  much  to  the  point  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  them.  "Moslem  bigotry  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  indeed  all  earnest  feeling 
in  connection  with  the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  belongs,  as  Dozy  has  so  forcibly  pointed  out,  not  to  the  Arabs,  but  to 
the  races  who  received  the  Koran  from  their  hands.  So  within  Arabia  the  mixed  population  of  the  towns  and  the 
coast,  with  their  large  element  of  negro  blood,  are  far  more  fanatical  than  the  true  unmixed  Bedouin  stems.  But 
even  in  the  towns  the  jejune,  practical,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  constitutionally  irreligious  habit  of  the  .Vrab 
mind  maintains  its  ascendancy,  and  fanaticism  is  well  under  the  control  of  self-interest ";  Lectures  and  essays, 
p.  492. 
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The  new  moon  is  saluted  by  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  cry  commonly  called  korik, 
i.  e.  a  loud  and  prolonged  expiratory  effort  while  the  distended  cheeks  are  tapped  with 
the  fingers.  The  women  greet  each  other,  saying,  §ahr  mubarka,  "a  happy  month";  but 
apparently  they  do  not  dance  (this  appUes  to  the  Nurab),  though  the  slaves  may  do  so. 

XII.  Shrines  and  oaths.  Three  shrines  are  regarded  as  specially  sacred  by  the 
Kabablsh.  The  shrine  at  Bara  called  by  the  Kabablsh  Surrat  el- Hasan  (Ht.  "navel"  or 
"  umbiUcal  cord"  of  Hasan)  is  not  specially  a  Kabablsh  shrine,  nor  is  it  within  their  terri- 
tory; but  it  is  of  great  repute,*"  and  well  known  to  the  tribesmen  who  pass  through  Bara 
in  the  carrying  trade  that  they  practise.  The  other  two  shrines  are  the  graves  of  Kababish 
saints  or  fekls  over  which  chambers  of  the  usual  form  have  been  built,  known  as  kubba. 
That  of  El-Hagg  el-Layn  is  about  30  or  40  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bara.  This  saint  appeared 
to  be  feared  as  much  as  reverenced,  and  oaths  taken  in  his  name  are  considered  particularly 
binding.  That  of  Ibrahim  el-Kabashi  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Omdurman.  It  is 
visited  by  women  who  wish  to  bear  children,  and  by  men  and  women  to  be  cured  of  sick- 
ness. The  lady  Saklna,  the  wife  of  Muhammad  et-T6m,  travelled  all  the  way  from  Showa 
to  visit  this  tomb  in  order  to  pray  for  a  son.  Ibrahim  el-Kabashi  died  during  the  Turkish 
rule,  and  the  shrine  is  looked  after  by  his  son  Bashlr.  The  lady  Saklna  dispensed  about 
£5  in  money  or  gifts  at  the  tomb  and  received  a  hegdb  written  by  Bashlr,  after  whom  she 
intends  to  call  her  son  if  she  is  blessed  with  one.  She  hved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
shrine  for  about  a  month,  visiting  the  kubba,  in  which  she  stayed  a  couple  of  hours, 
every  Monday  and  Friday,  reciting  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  following  formula: — 

Yd  Kabbdshi  el-'aztm  haliya  ahiiya  wa  haliyi  akhwdni  wa  'iddini  walid! 
"  O  glorious  Kabbashi,  protect  my  father,  protect  my  brethren,  and  grant  me  a  child!  " 

This  saint  might  be  invoked  by  name  in  battle,  as  might  also  the  Sheykh  el-Abayt, 
whose  kubba  is  at  Um  Debban  near  Kamlin  in  the  Blue  Nile  Province.  An  oath  on  the 
Koran  is  oflftcially  considered  the  most  binding,  but  oaths  are  taken  at  the  shrines  as  well. 
Some  men  consider  that  to  swear  by  the  Hfe  of  their  fathers  is  binding. 

When  camels  are  lost,  owners  sometimes  consult  a  fekl  who  is  said  to  be  able  to 
enchant  {hawwdt)  the  camel,  and  so  to  compel  it  to  return.  If  theft  is  suspected,  by 
a  silently  muttered  spell  the  feki  is  thought  to  deprive  the  thief  of  sleep  until  he  returns 
the  stolen  beast.  Fekls  are  paid  for  their  work,  and  when  successful  they  usually  receive 
an  extra  reward.    We  did  not  hear  of  any  form  of  scrying  being  practised. 

Another  thing  to  be  noted  is  baraka.    This  Uterally  means  "blessing",  but  as  pointed 


™  For  some  account  of  this  shrine  see  C.  G.  Seligm.an  'Ancient  Ejjyiitiiin  beliefs  in  modern  Egj-pt'  (Essays 
and  studies  presented  to  Willia,ni  Ridgeway  on  his  sixtieth  birtiiday,  Caniljiklge,  1913,  p.  451). 
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out  by  Wcstermarck ^^  it  may  be  convemently  translated  by  the  word  "holiness",  the 
term  being  undei-stood  to  denote  a  mysterious  wonder-working  force,  a  blessing  from  God 
vouchsafed  to  those  whom  we  should  call  saints.  Although  to  the  Kababish  baraka  is 
a  purely  personal  grace,  and  as  such  is  specially  associated  with  holy  men  during  their 
life  time  and  with  their  tombs  and  shrines  after  their  death,  it  has  a  certain  transmissible 
or  contagious  quality.  Thus  the  guardians  of  important  shrines  —  who  in  theory  at  least 
are  the  descendants  in  the  male  Une  of  the  saints  over  whose  remains  the  shrines  have 
been  raised  —  possess  a  variable  though  considerable  amount  of  baraka,  from  which 
comes  the  special  \irtue  inherent  in  their  prayers  and  in  the  charnLS  manufactured  by 
them.  Moreover  something  of  the  baraka  is  thought  to  attach  to  any  object  which 
has  been  in  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  a  shrine,  as  in  the  case  of  a  waterskin  which 
the  lady  Sakina  had  taken  with  her  on  her  journey  to  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  el-Kabbashi 
concerning  which  an  incident  is  related  on  page  161 .  With  regard  to  hegabs,  we  will  only  say 
that  the  general  beUef  in  their  \drtue  is  such  that  we  never  saw  a  Kabbashi  of  either  sex 
■without  at  least  one  of  these.  In  general  they  are  in  the  form  of  neat  leather  packets, 
worn  round  the  neck  (as  in  pi.  3,  fig.  2),  or  of  rolls,  within  wliich  should  be  a  passage 
from  the  Koran  \ATitten  by  a  holy  man.  Sometimes  a  hegab  contains  personal  reUcs  of 
a  saint,  as  for  instance  a  few  hairs  from  the  scalp  of  the  Sheykh,  the  present  head  of  the 
Merghani  family,  the  hoUest  in  the  Sudan,  though  we  cannot  say  whether  such  hegabs 
would  be  as  highly  ^■alued  by  the  Kababish  as  they  are  by  the  Arabs  neartr  the  Nile. 

XIII.  Dancing  and  bJttana.  Women  dance  on  all  joyful  occasions,  such  as  wed- 
dings, circmncisions,  and  other  feasts,  or  to  welcome  warriors  or  persons  of  importance. 
Free  women  and  slave  women  may  dance  separately  or  together,  accompanied  by  zagharit 
and  songs.  The  women,  singing  and  clapping  their  hands,  form  semicircular  groups 
from  which  one  or  two  occasionally  separate  themselves  and  advance  and  retire  in  the 
central  space  before  again  withdrawing  to  the  group.  The  character  of  their  move- 
ments will  be  understood  from  the  photograph  (pi.  3,  fig.  4).  It  is  a  restrained  and 
modest  version  of  the  usual  north  African  belly-dance,  the  bust  and  not  the  abdomen  being 
thrust  forward.  The  songs  are  said  always  to  be  composed  by  slaves,  mostly  bj'^  women 
who  sing  and  beat  the  dnma.  Among  the  Nurab  it  was  said  that  free  women  would  not 
sing,  but  the  Berara  ladies  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  Men  occasionally  join  the  dance, 
but  always  singly.  They  advance  and  retreat  within  the  semicircle  of  the  women, 
flourishing  a  whip  or  a  knife  over  the  heads  of  the  latter.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  dance-songs  are  in  honour  of  the  Sheykh  or  his  brother.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
sla\'e  women  of  the  Sheykh' s  family  were  dancing  in  honour  of  their  master,  who  had  had 

"  E.  Wcstcrmarck,  The  Moorish  poncoption  of  holiness,  Hclsingfors,  1910,  p.  C. 
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a  sheep  killed  for  them,  the  burden  of  their  song  was  "You  are  our  soap",  a  comparison 
considered  most  flattering  to  their  master,  and  implying  that  he  removed  all  evil  from 
them. 

Bdtana  is  practised  on  ceremonial  occasions.  When  the  women  are  grouped  as  for 
dancing,  a  youth  approaches,  bares  himself  to  the  waist,  and  flourishes  a  whip  over  their 
heads,  saying,  "Abseri  bil  khayr;  and  akhuk",  which  may  be  rendered  "greeting  and  pros- 
perity; I  am  thy  brother".  This  formula  is  said  to  mean  that  the  speaker  is  strong 
enough  to  protect  a  woman,  but  it  does  not  imply  any  special  desire  for  any  of  them. 
Another  youth  steps  forward  and  repeats  the  action.  Then  the  first  youth  stands  still 
while  the  other  youth  gives  him  as  many  lashes  with  the  whip  on  the  back  as  he  thinks  fit, 
and  then  flourishes  his  whip  over  the  heads  of  the  women.  It  is  now  his  turn  to  stand  and 
be  lashed  by  the  other.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  not  to  flinch  or  show  any  signs  of  pain. 
The  two  then  retire,  and  other  couples  advance  and  repeat  the  performance.  The  oppo- 
nents in  the  batana  are  by  no  means  regarded  as  rivals,  the  performance  is  merely  con- 
sidered a  display  of  endurance. 

XIV.  The  calendar;  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Evil  eye.  Stars.  The  names  of  the 
months  of  the  Kababish  calendar  differ  from  those  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  thus  from  those 
employed  in  the  Red  Sea  Province,  where  the  Egyptian  terminology  is  used.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  differences:  — 

Egypt  Sudan. 

Moharrem  Dahia  et-Tani 

Safar  El-Wahid 

Rabi'  el-Awal  Karama  el-Ula 

Rabi'  et-Tani  Karama  et-Tani 

Gemad  el-Awal  Karama  el-Akhira 

Gemad  et-Tani  Saik 

Ragab  Ragab 

Sha'ban  Sha'ban  or  Kosayr 

Ramazan  Ramazan 

Shawal  Futr  el-Awal 

Du  el-Ki'da  Futr  et-Tani 

Dii  el-higga  Dahia  el-Ula 

Monday  is  generally  considered  a  lucky  day.  It  is  the  best  day  for  leaving  home  on 
a  journey,  and  when  the  lady  Sakina  went  on  her  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  el- 
Kabbashi  ^^  she  took  care  to  start  on  Monday.  But  though  this  is  an  auspicious  day  upon 
which  to  leave  home,  no  specially  favourable  quaUties  attach  to  it  as  far  as  travel  generally 
is  concerned,  nor  is  it  a  specially  auspicious  day  on  which  to  begin  a  return  journey.     Fri- 

*' Vide  supra,  p.  154. 
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day  is  an  inauspicious  day  to  start  to  travel.  It  is  described  as  tegil,  "heavy",  yet  both 
Monday  and  Friday  are  auspicious  days  for  the  circumcision  of  boys,  and  it  was  on  a 
Monday  that  the  circumcisions  witnessed  at  Hellet  Nurayn  took  place.^  Saturday  was 
said  to  be  a  specially  auspicious  day  for  the  infibulation  of  girls;  but  the  ceremony  wit- 
nessed at  Hellet  Nurayn  took  place  on  a  ^londay.  A  Monday  or  Friday  is  selected  when 
it  is  necessary  to  put  a  fresh  tympanum  of  sheep-skin  on  the  big  copper  drum  called  nahds, 
of  which  every  really  important  sheykh  possesses  an  example,  and  which  under  the  Egyp- 
tian government  was  an  insignia  of  office.  We  may  note  that  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  is 
associated  -with  the  nahas  throughout  the  Arab  Sudan;  the  Kabablsh  said  that  a  sheep 
would  be  killed  for  it  every  Friday,  though  it  was  admitted  that  nothing  terrible  would 
happen  if  this  were  omitted.** 

Not  only  are  the  daj's  of  the  week  auspicious  or  inauspicious  for  certain  acts,  but  the 
date  of  the  month,  and  the  month  itself  all  need  consideration;  and  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  consult  a  feki  concerning  a  favourable  date.  In  practice  almost  anyone  who  could 
read  and  write  would  be  considered  a  feki  and  might  be  consulted. 

It  is  believed  that  some  people  are  born  with  the  evil  eye,  and  there  are  definite  pro- 
tective gestures,  but  the  belief  does  not  seem  to  play  any  considerable  part  in  the  fife 
of  the  people,  nor  are  the  common  South  European  protective  gestures  or  amulets  known. 
It  is  said  that  a  man  beUeved  to  possess  the  e\dl  eye  does  not  find  any  difficulty  in  marry- 
ing; but  this  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fear  he  would  inspire,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
a  man  with  good  looking  daughters  might  take  precautions  lest  they  should  be  sought  in 
marriage  and  refusal  entail  disaster.  The  protective  gestures  are  (i)  the  open  hand  held 
in  front  of  the  face  palm  forwards,  moved  as  though  to  push  away  the  e\'il;  (ii)  the  hand 
placed  on  the  head  so  as  to  expose  the  axilla.  Both  gestures  must  be  used  with  discretion 
lest  quarrels  should  ensue. 

It  vnU.  probably  be  found  that  the  Kababish  have  names  for  all  the  more  striking  stars 
or  constellations,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  heavens  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  matter.  We  can,  however,  state  that  they  do  not  group  the  stars 
as  we  do,  nor  have  they  any  knowledge  of  the  old  Arabic  names  which  figure  on  our  star 
maps.  Aldebaran  is  named  Abu  Raya,  while  the  name  Rigel  is  imknown.  The  three 
brightest  stars  in  Orion  are  called  el-'Asi,  "  the  Sticks";  the  Pleiades  are  es-Suraiya,  "the 
Hanging  Lamp";  a  bright  star  to  the  right  of  the  Pleiades  is  el-Mizdn,  "the  Scales"; 
while  Sirius  is  el-Bersim,  which  in  common  speech  means  "clover"  or  "trefoil".     Two  bright 

*"  Vide  supra,  p.  149. 

"  At  Jebel  Gille  between  the  White  and  Blue  Nile  we  were  shown  two  large  copper  drums  belonging  to  the 
Sheykh  Idris  which  had  somehow  been  hidden  from  the  Dervishes.  They  were  said  to  go  back  to  the  times  of  the 
kings  of  Sennfif ,  and  one  of  them  bore  the  date  A  A  • ,  i.  e.  A.  H.  880. 
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horizontally  placed  stars  in  Canis  major  are  en-Netri,  while  a  star  vertically  below  these 
(towards  Columba)  is  el-Asad,  "the  Lion".  The  brightest  star  in  Columba  is  Drd'  el-dsad, 
the  "Foreleg  of  the  Uon".  Algol  and  Perseus  e  are  the  front  legs  of  an  angareb,  its  back 
legs  being  Triangula  /3  and  a  neighbouring  star.  East  of  Sirius  and  at  about  the  same 
height  above  the  horizon  a  star  was  pointed  out  which  was  said  to  be  specially  important 
to  travellers;  it  was  called  Jidi,  which  in  Sudan  Arabic  means  a  young  goat.  The  stars 
of  the  Southern  Cross  are  not  recognized  as  forming  a  cross,  its  elements  being  seen  as  two 
constellations,  en-Na'dm,  the  Ostrich,  and  el-Khayl,  "the  Horses". 

There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  star-lore,  but  unfortunately  we  did  not  go  into  this. 
"Wlien  el-Bersim  and  en-Netri  are  far  to  the  south  the  wet  season  is  due.  A  child  born 
when  el-Asad  is  up  will  be  lucky  and  prosperous.  The  evening  star  is  known  as  Nigma  ed- 
dayf,  "  the  Guest's  Star  ".  A  stranger  wishing  for  hospitality  should  approach  an  encamp- 
ment before  the  setting  of  this  star;  then  he  would  be  sure  of  welcome,  whereas  anyone 
arriving  after  its  setting  might  be  looked  upon  as  coming  with  evil  intent. 

XV.  Warfare  and  hunting.  In  the  old  days  a  considerable  amount  of  raiding  and 
fighting  took  place.  Mansfield  Parkyns  wrote  of  the  Kababish  being  able  to  turn  out 
four  or  five  thousand  fighting  men,  horse  and  foot,  the  Nurab  alone  being  credited  with  a 
hundred  sets  of  chain-mail  and  padded  horse-covering.*^  These  no  longer  exist.  .Vll 
are  said -to  have  disappeared  in  the  Mahdia,  and  in  1912  the  Nurab  possessed  only  one 
incomplete  set  of  chain  armoiu". 

The  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Kababish  were  the  Beni  Jerar  of  Darfur.  Not  only  did 
they  attack  the  Kababish,  but  forming  parties  of  two  or  three  hundred  strong,  they  would 
raid  the  caravans  passing  between  El-Obeid  and  Dongola.  It  was  to  check  this  practice 
that  the  Kababish  were  organized  as  desert-poUce  by  the  Turkish  Government,  who  allowed 
them  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  the  plunder  they  took  from  the  Darfur  Arabs.  Other 
enemies  of  the  Kababish  were  the  Hamar,  the  Dar  Hamid,  and  the  Zayadla.*'' 

Mansfield  Parkyns  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Kababish  mode  of  fighting: — 

"These  Arabs  have  the  habit  of  commencing  hostiUties  by  sending  out  pilfering 
parties,  who  act  as  spies  also.  But  when  one  tribe  has  decided  on  attacking  another,  it 
takes  all  its  property,  women,  children,  cattle,  etc.,  and  pitches  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  because  (as  the  Arabs  themselves  allow)  they  cannot  fight  unless  they 
have  this  risk  under  their  eyes.  The  day  after  the  encampment  the  attacking  party 
descends  near  the  houses  of  the  enemy,  who  come  out  to  meet  it,  and  each  forms  in 
battle  array  —  the  infantry  with  their  shields  and  lances  in  the  front  rank,  with  here  and 

s^Op.  cit.,  p.  256. 

*°  The  Zay&dia,  celebrated  aa  breeders  of  horses,  are  one  of  the  principal  nomad  tribes  of  D&rfflr. 
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there  spaces  l)et\veen  them  to  allow  the  sortie  of  the  liorse,  who  arc  behind  them;  and 
behind  these  again  are  the  women,  who,  by  their  voices,  encourage  the  men.  The  battle 
begins  with  javeUns,  then  the  horsemen  pass  out  and  fight  in  the  space  between  the  lines. 
On  these  depends  almost  entirely  the  fate  of  the  battle,  the  overpowered  party  falls  back 
in  front  of  the  foot,  but  after  the  first  sortie  never  returns  behind  the  infantry;  then  the 
battle  becomes  confused,  the  infantry  of  the  overpowering  party  advances,  and  generally 
the  affair  ends  in  favour  of  the  party  whose  cavalry  gains  the  first  advantage.  In  general 
the  victors  spare  none  of  the  men,  excepting  a  few  who  are  flogged  until  they  discover 
the  hidden  property.     Women  and  children  are  spared."  ^' 

The  following  account  of  an  episode  in  the  long  warfare  between  the  Kababish  and 
the  Beni  Jerar  is  also  taken  from  Mansfield  Parkyns: — 

"One  rain  season,  while  the  Mamelukes  were  governors  at  Dongola,  the  Kubbabfsh, 
having  passed  the  season  in  peace  with  the  Jerar,  were  returning  to  the  river,  leaving  the 
Jerar  behind  in  their  country  near  Sahfy,  and,  suspecting  nothing,  had  left  their  heavy 
baggage  and  their  chief  behind,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tribes  had  advanced  to  prepare 
their  summer  station.  The  Beni  Jerar,  covetous,  Uke  all  Arabs,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  so  much  unprotected  property,  and,  breaking  their  faith,  killed  the  cliief 
Mahamid  Wald  al  Sany  [Muhammad  wad  Sani],  with  many  others,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  property  and  nugara  (drums)  of  the  Kubbabish.  Before  the  news  arrived 
the  Arabs  had  dispersed,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  avenge  their  loss  during  the  dry 
season;  so  they  remained  quietly  and  in  preparation  till  the  next  rains,  when  they  fell 
on  the  Jerar,  and  after  15  days'  pursuit  killed  their  chief  Jelleh,  spoiling  them,  and  taking 
three  of  their  nugara,  two  of  brass  and  one  of  wood.  The  Jerar  fled  to  Darfur,  and,  going  to 
the  other  tribes,  offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  pillage  of  a  tribe,  'pagan  and  ignorant,  but 
very  rich',  thus  describing  the  Kubbabish.  These  were  deceived  and  consented,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  expedition.  The  Kubbabfsh,  in  the  meantime,  had  passed 
the  dry  season,  and  were  again  in  the  far  W.,  when  parties  detached  from  them  for  spying 
and  plunder  brought  them  news  of  the  immense  army  which,  Uke  a  hailstorm,  was  about 
to  fall  on  them;  this  news  caused  a  momentary  panic  in  the  breasts  of  the  tribe;  some 
proposed  to  fly,  but  others,  more  reasonable  and  experienced,  showed  them  that  if  they 
fled,  even  to  the  other  shore  of  the  Nile,  the  enemy,  encouraged  by  their  fear,  would  not 
fail  to  pursue  them.  Others  again  proposed  only  to  retire  a  Uttle,  in  order  to  obtain 
time  to  call  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  friendly  tribes  from  Kordofan.  This  was  again 
overruled  by  the  persuasion  that  strangers  who  fought  without  common  interest  would 
be  the  first  to  fly  and  put  a  fresh  panic  among  the  rest;    so  every  one  encouraged  his 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  260.  Our  Kabdblsh  informants  stated  that  a  wounded  man  would  be  spared,  if  a  woman,  even 
of  the  hostile  tribe,  put  her  arms  round  him. 
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neighbour,  telling  him  that  he  fought  not  only  for  his  life  but  for  his  bretheren,  wife, 
children,  and  propertj\  Only  the  tribes  belonging  to  Dongola,  which,  as  we  have  before 
said,  do  not  advance  W.  with  the  others,  were  called,  and  these  could  not  arrive  in  time. 
The  Kubbabish  were  however  in  a  great  fright;  the  cattle  and  camels  were  tied  seven 
days  before  they  saw  the  enemy,  being  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  but  Uttle  for  fear  of 
being  pilfered.  Thursday  afternoon  the  enemy  pitched  their  camp  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Kubbabish,  and  next  morning  came  on  to  the  attack .... 

"On  this  occasion  the  Kubbabish,  although  far  inferior  in  number  to  their  adversaries, 
had  fortune  or  valour  on  their  side,  and  were  vdctorious  after  an  obstinate  battle,  overcom- 
ing and  pursuing  their  enemies  two  days,  and  entirely  despoiling  them;  s!nce  which  they 
have  been  left  tolerably  quiet .  .  .  ".^^ 

The  Beni  Jerar,  whose  fortunes  have  been  decUning  for  at  least  a  century,  and  who 
even  in  INIansfield  Parkyn's  time  were  scattered  to  the  westward  on  the  frontier  of  Darfur, 
have  since  the  time  of  the  Mahdia  been  too  weak  to  cause  the  Kababish  any  anxiety. 
At  the  present  day  the  tribal  feeling  is  strong  against  the  Kawahla,  whose  pretentions  to 
the  use  of  the  wells  at  Kajmar  are  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  feud  would  arise  were  not  both  parties  kept  in  control  by  the  government.  Many 
of  the  songs  composed  by  the  tribal  bard,  Fadlmulla  wad  'Awad  es-Sid,  are  directed 
against  the  Kawahla.  Darfur  is  now  under  effective  administration,  but  in  1912  raids  on 
the  Kababish  flocks  were  by  no  means  infrequent,  entaiUng  a  good  deal  of  watchfulness, 
and  a  constant  readiness  for  action.  A  small  raid  occurred  diuing  our  stay  at  Showa, 
so  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  rapid  organization  of  a  pm^suing  party. 

It  was  reported  that  some  sheep  grazing  near  Jebel  Abu  Fas,  some  sixty  mUes  from 
Showa,  had  been  carried  off  by  raiders  assumed  to  be  men  of  Jebel  Midob.  The  news 
was  brought  by  a  striking-looking  Berara  man  wearing  only  a  loin  cloth  and  a  sheep-skin 
which  hung  from  his  shoulders.  He  stated  that  a  boy  of  his  own  khasm  beji;  had  been 
carried  off  by  strangers,  who  had  made  off  di-i\'ing  a  flock  of  sheep  before  them.  He  had 
waited  until  the  raiders  were  busy  with  their  booty,  and  had  then  come  straight  to  the 
ferik  of  the  Sheykh,  whose  camp  was  one  of  the  nearest,  if  not  the  nearest.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  alarm  was  given,  Abu  Zayd,  one  of  the  more  important  men  of  the 
community,  beat  the  drum  which  hung  before  the  Sheykh's  tent,  and  a  stout  female  slave 
continued  to  beat  it  for  some  minutes.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  few  men  had 
mounted  their  horses  and  were  riding  westwards,  but  the  majority  were  busy  collecting 
their  arms  and  saddling  their  animals.  The  youngsters  were  sent  out  to  round  up  camels, 
and  soon  the  scrub  round  the  camp  was  aUve  with  hurrying  patches  of  white  and  brown. 

«*Ibid.,  p.  259  sq. 
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No  one  bothered  about  food,  every  one  told  someone  else  to  bring  water.  The  result 
was  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  some  fifteen  or  twenty  horsemen  rode  west  singly  or  in 
twos  and  threes  following  each  others'  tracks.  This  contingent  included  Muhammad, 
the  Sheykh's  young  son,  and  a  few  retainers,  some  armed  with  Remingtons,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  cartridges,  others  only  with  spear  and  sword.  For  the  next  hour  or  so  camels 
were  being  brought  to  the  camp,  saddled,  and  quickly  ridden  westward.  Any  decent 
animal  was  taken  with  or  without  the  owner's  approval.  We  noticed  an  amusing  alter- 
cation between  an  old  woman  and  a  slave  who  was  saddling  her  camel.  The  woman 
protested  loudly  that  the  slave  did  not  know  how  to  ride,  would  spoil  the  camel's  back, 
and  so  forth;  this  excited  the  indignation  of  her  neighbours,  who  rated  her  soundly,  say- 
ing that  she  was  a  wicked  old  woman,  that  because  her  own  husband  was  in  Omdurman, 
and  she  had  no  sons,  she  did  not  care  that  a  Berara  boy  had  been  stolen  by  "the  black 
slaves  of  Midob",  who  would  certainly  kill  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  altercation  the 
slave  rode  off  smiling,  and  no  doubt  the  old  woman  had  known  her  protest  must  be 
useless  for  she  soon  recovered  her  temper. 

Muhammad  had  not  stopped  to  inake  any  plans,  nor  did  he  take  with  him  food  or 
water.  To  spend  time  even  upon  such  necessary  affairs  would  —  as  we  were  told  —  have 
been  looked  upon  as  slothful.  It  was  only  necessary  for  the  leader  to  know  the  direction 
of  the  raiders,  so  that  he  might  get  upon  their  trail,  being  assured  that  the  tribesmen 
would  follow  his  tracks.  It  would,  however,  be  correct,  once  he  had  given  time  for  the 
news  to  reach  the  various  feriks,  to  halt  some  distance  from  his  encampment  to  collect  his 
forces  and  to  make  plans.  Slaves  with  camels  laden  with  water-skins  followed  their 
masters,  and  the  lady  Saklna,  the  wife  of  Muhammad,  sent  water  in  the  skin  she  had 
taken  with  her  on  her  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  el-Kabbashi,**^  because  of  the 
baraka  attached  to  it.  The  women  explained  that  it  was  useless  to  send  food,  as  the  men 
would  not  eat  while  their  anger  was  hot,  but  should  they  not  retiu-n  the  next  day,  canjels 
would  follow  with  provisions. 

We  had  resigned  ourselves  to  some  very  quiet  days  in  camp  when  halfway  through 
the  afternoon  we  were  told  that  the  pursuers  were  returning.  A  line  of  seventeen  horse, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  camels,  was  advancing  from  the  west.  As  the  riders  came 
near  they  were  received  with  zagharit  by  the  women,  who  had  brought  out  drums  and 
were  beginning  to  dance.  When  the  warriors  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  ferlk  they  drew  up  in  line  and  with  swords  drawn  began  the  usual  fantasia.  The 
more  important  men  galloped  among  the  women  brandishing  their  swords  above  them, 
then  back  again  to  stop  only  when  right  up  to  the  other  horsemen,  amidst  shouts  and  the 

"  Cf.  supra,  p.  155. 
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waving  of  swords.  Soon  other  horsemen  galloped  up  in  couples,  then  the  camel-men, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  force  together.  The  horsemen  formed  up  in  a  semicircle,  floui- 
ishing  their  swords  and  waving  their  whips.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  them  galloped  up 
to  the  group  of  dancing  women,  while  a  couple  of  men  pranced  about  on  foot  wth  spears 
and  shields.  This  display  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  some  of  the  women 
mounted  the  camels  behind  their  husbands  and  rode  back  with  them  to  their  tents. 

.  We  were  given  the  following  account  of  the  affair.  Three  men  of  Jebel  Midob  from 
beyond  the  Darfur  border  had  swooped  upon  the  boy,  and  compelled  him  to  follow  them 
westward,  driving  his  flock  before  them.  It  was  some  little  time  before  the  lad  could 
persuade  his  captors  that  he  had  companions  who  would  quickly  report  his  loss  at  the 
nearest  ferik,  but  presently  they  were  either  convinced  by  his  words  or  saw  signs  oi  pursuit 
and  went  off,  leaving  the  boy  and  his  flock  intact,  except  for  two  animals  which  they 
killed  and  cut  up,  carrying  off  the  flesh.  The  Nurab  had  not  gone  far  when  they  met 
the  first  party  to  get  on  the  trail  of  the  thieves,  men  of  the  Aulad  Terayf  who,  having  made 
sure  that  the  boy  and  his  flock  were  safe,  were  returning  to  their  ferik. 

Just  before  dusk  another  party  of  camel-men  came  in  from  the  west,  and  made 
straight  for  the  Sheykh's  tent  for  new^s.  These  were  the  Berara,  who  had  struck  the  Nurab 
trail  and  followed  it  until  it  turned,  when  they  rode  to  the  ferik  to  hear  from  Muhammad 
what  had  happened.  They  had  no  rifles,  but  as  regards  spears  and  shields  seemed  better 
armed  than  the  Nurab ;  every  man  carried  a  water-skin,  while  some  had  corn.  Muham- 
mad told  them  briefly  what  had  happened,  and  wasting  no  time  they  rode  away,  their  sheykh 
and  those  who  had  horses  riding  their  camels  and  leading  their  horses,  the  orthodox  prac- 
tice, so  that  the  latter  may  be  fresh  for  a  charge.  Had  the  Niirab  been  able  to  find  the 
requisite  camels  quickly  their  party  would  have  started  in  the  same  way. 

With  the  exception  of  gazelle  there  is  now  little  or  no  game  in  the  Kababish  country, 
but  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  the  ostrich  was  tolerably  conomon,  and  the  giraffe  was 
also  hunted.     Mansfield  Parkyns  relates  his  experience  of  ostrich  hunting  as  follows :  — 

"One  day  we  started  from  Amry,  mounted,  five  persons  on  dromedaries:  we  rode 
several  hours  without  finding  any  chase,  in  the  direction  of  Sitteyr;  at  last  an  ostrich  was 
seen  in  the  distance.  We  rode  quietly  towards  him;  but  long  before  our  arrival  he  was 
off  and  out  of  sight.  We  continued  till  we  had  passed  the  spot  where  he  was  first  seen, 
and  then,  remaining  near  some  bushes  as  much  as  possible  covered  from  view%  we  w^aited 
a  long  time  in  the  utmost  impatience.  I  continually  proposed  to  advance  on  his  track, 
but  the  Arabs  refused,  only  replying,  'Wait  yet  a  little'.  At  last  one  pointed  him  out  a 
httle  S.  of  the  direction  he  had  taken  coming  zigzag  towards  us,  like  a  ship  beating  up 
against  the  wind.     He  approached  within  some  300  or  400  yards,  when,   perceiving  us, 
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he  took  off  again,  and  we  after  him  at  a  swinj^ing  trot,  but  with  the  luind  bearing  on  the 
halter.  He  soon  disappeared;  and  after  an  hour's  run  we  again  paused,  when  after  a 
long  lapse  he  again  returned,  but  this  time  flurried,  his  mouth  open  and  his  wings  more 
dangled  than  ever.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us  he  fled  and  we  after  him,  but  this  time  at  a  run. 
We  kept  him  in  sight  nearly  two  hours,  and  when  we  perceived  that  we  were  gaining  on 
him  we  started  off  at  a  racing  pace.  I  got  up  first;  he  made  a  spirt,  but  it  was  his  last, 
for  he  dropped  his  wings,  and,  becoming  apparently  confused,  I  soon  arrived,  and  two 
blows  from  a  light  stick  on  his  neck  sufficed  to  throw  him  down.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
at  his  capture,  but  cannot  say  whether  I  owe  my  luck  to  the  speed  of  my  dromedary  or  to 
the  poUteness  of  the  Arabs,  though  I  have  met  with  very  few  camels  that  could  keep  up 
with  the  one  I  rode  that  day. 

"It  would  perhaps  appear  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  ostrich  is  hunted  only  in 
the  rains,  but  on  the  contrary  the  hot  season,  i.  e.  the  dry  season,  before  the  rains  (about 
April  and  IVIay),  is  the  best,  for  two  reasons,  namely,  because  the  ostrich  cannot  resist 
the  heat  in  running  Uke  the  camel ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  mud  during  the  rain  dirties 
the  feathers." '° 

Mansfield  Parkyns  did  not  himself  have  any  experience  of  girafTe  hunting,  but  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  was  told: — 

"If  it  be  merely  to  kill  a  giraffe,  a  horseman  armed  with  a  sharp  sword  rides  after  it, 
and  cuts  the  tendon  of  the  heel.  For  this  the  horse  must  be  able  to  make  a  good  start; 
for  if  you  cannot  come  up  with  the  giraffe  at  the  first  run,  you  may  as  well  return  to  your 
house,  for  he  will  tire  the  horse,  and  gain  ground  at  every  step.  If  it  be  a  calf,  the  horse 
soon  comes  up  with  it,  and  the  rider  throws  a  cord  or  a  cloth,  or  puts  his  arm  round  its 
neck,  and  takes  it  alive,  the  animal  remaining  perfectly  quiet.  They  remain  in  the  same 
spot  some  days,  during  which  time  the  calf  is  fed  with  the  milk  of  a  nagah,  or  she  camel, 
which  accompanies  the  hunters,  till  becoming  a  Uttle  tame,  and  recovering  from  the  fatigue 
and  fright  caused  by  the  capture,  he  is  taken  to  the  village."  ^^ 

A  display  of  horsemanship  —  the  usual  Arab  fantasia  —  is  practised  and  is  much 
admired.  It  consists  chiefly  of  galloping  at  full  tilt  with  loose  reins,  and  suddenly  stopping 
dead.  As  the  bit  used  is  of  the  usual  Arab  type,  a  particularly  cruel  curb,  the  horse  stops 
the  moment  he  feels  the  check,  and  the  higher  the  horse  rears  the  more  the  horseman- 
ship Is  admired.  The  appearance  of  the  Kababish  horses,  or  more  properly  ponies,  will  be 
appreciated  from  the  photograph  (pi.  4,  fig.  1)  taken  at  Showa  as  its  rider  was  about 
to  start  in  pursuit  of  the  raiders  mentioned  on  p.  160  sq.     Camel-racing  might  take  place 

•"Op.  cit.,  p.  260,  sq. 
"Ibid.,  p.  261. 
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in  a  friendly  way,  but  there  was  no  rivalry  excited  by  it;  and  trick  riding  such  as  the 
Kababish  have  sometimes  seen  in  El-Obeid  or  Omdurman  is  never  practised. 

The  Kababish  show  considerable  skill  in  signalling  \vithout  speaking,  "right,"  "left", 
"come  here",  etc.,  being  unmistakably  communicated;  but  there  are  no  conventions  or 
generally  recognized  signs  for  camel,  gazelle,  or  other  animals. 

Fire  signals  are  unknown. 

XVI.  Songs;  the  legend  of  Abu  Zayd.  It  was  not  possible  in  the  time  at  our 
disposal  to  make  anything  approaching  a  complete  study  of  the  songs  of  the  Kababish; 
we  were  able,  however,  to  distinguish  certain  types,  which  we  would  pro^dsionally  classify 
as  follows: — 

(1)  Short  songs  alluding  to  historical  events,  especially  such  as  are  concerned  with. 
raids  and  warfare.  In  this  class  we  include  the  mourning  songs  composed  in  memory 
of  those  killed  in  battle.  These  always  refer  to  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  but  the  terms 
employed  may  be  so  allusive  and  metaphorical  that  even  the  tribesmen  may  be  puzzled 
as  to  the  exact  meaning.  It  seemed  that  these  funeral  songs  were  generally  composed 
by  women. 

(2)  Longer  songs,  always  composed,  as  far  as  we  could  determine,  by  singers  of  repute, 
were  sung  especially  during  the  moving  of  the  camp.  These  songs  have  a  reflective  or 
hortatory  motif,  and  more  than  one  of  them  referred  to  the  feud  with  the  Kawahla. 

(3)  The  third  class  of  song  consists  of  the  short  and  often  obscure  Unes  sung  when 
dancing.  These  commonly  glorify  the  Sheykh  or  members  of  his  house,  and  are  usually 
composed  by  slaves. 

The  Kababish  recognize  certain  individuals  as  poets.  Thus  the  funeral  songs  of 
a  Berara  woman,  one  Bakhita  bint  Dahawia,  who  lived  a  couple  of  generations  ago, 
were  much  admired  and  are  still  sung;  while  at  the  present  day  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
regard  the  elderly  gray-haired  Fadlmulla  wad  "Awad  es-Sid  as  the  tribal  bard.  With 
regard  to  the  form  of  these  songs  the  Unes  may  be,  and  generally  are,  of  unequal  length; 
the  only  obvious  rule  being  that  the  last  syllable  of  each  Une  rhymes  with  that  of  the 
preceding  Une,  as  in  the  following  example: — 

Gamus  kurunuh  lay, 

Likhasirnuh  bikr  el-kay, 

Wa  Muhammad  senabuh  hay. 

The  following  songs  belong  to  the  first  class;  a  celebrates  the  great  deeds  of  Fadlulla 
wad  SaUm,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Sheykh.  It  was  composed  by  the  Beni  Hamar 
after  their  defeat  by  the  Kababish,  who  overcame  them  near  Nahud  and  took  much  cattle 
and  manj'  slaves,  including  the  concubines  of  Abu  Dugal,  the  Hamar  sheykh.  Song  b 
was  composed  by  Bakhita  bint  Dahawia,  and  laments  the  death  of  Wad  Kenawi,  a  sub- 
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sheykh  of  the  Kilibayshab  khaSin  bcyt  killed  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  near  Nahiid 
in  battle  with  the  Beni  Haniar.  Song  c  bewails  the  death  of  'All. wad  Karaman,  killed 
while  on  a  raid. 

a.  To  FadluUa  wad  Salim,  prosperity! 
The  rider  of  a  noble  horse, 

The  destroyer  of  corn  by  fire, 
He  has  gathered  in  concubines. 

b.  Alas  for  the  death  of  Wad  Kenawi, 
The  bold  one  slain  on  his  horse! 
His  soul  quails  not. 

Alas  for  my  horseman; 

AVho  is  [now]  left  of  my  tribe  [lit.  nomads]? 

c.  O  my  mother,  my  beloved  brothers  will  never  come  to  me  fleeing  [from  the  enemy]. 
They  bring  the  dam  of  the  strong  male  camel  that  is  weaned; 

They  are  not  plundered  [as  are  raw]  youths. 
They  feed  the  birds  on  the  flesh  of  the  slain. 

The  following  two  songs  both  belong  to  the  second  class.  They  were  composed  by 
Fadhnulla  wad  'Awad  es-Sid,  who,  as  already  stated,  may  be  regarded  as  the  bard  of  the 
Niirab.  Song  d  describes  the  change  in  his  fortunes  produced  by  the  Mahdia;  e,  which 
was  extremely  popular  and  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  variants,  refers  to  the  old  feud 
with  the  Kawahla  concerning  the  wells  at  Kajmar. 

d.  Righteousness  serves  not,  the  world  keeps  no  faith; 

It  gives  you  an  honoured  name  and  turns  away  from  you. 
My  mind  revolts  at  riding  a  donkey: 

0  my  friends  of  long  ago,  [of  the  time]  when  I  was  the  owner  of  female  camels  with 

many  young,  and  of  fat  and  healthy  riding  camels; 
The  master  of  a  camel  roped  by  the  leg  lest  it  should  bite  the  young  she-camels; 

1  was  the  owTier  of  a  good  riding  camel  that  went  merrily  among  the  movang  party. 
Besides  horned  cattle  I  had  sheep  in  the  zeriba; 

I  was  the  possessor  of  an  active  slave  who  brought  food  to  my  guests. 

e.  To  thee,  Taha,  and  to  the  nobles  of  the  tribe  who  desire  to  dwell  at  Kajmar,  I  give 

counsel.     Seek  another  place. 
The  present  owners  will  not  leave  it;   they  have  made  it  their  home,  and  the  young 
men  are  [not]  afraid  of  a  sudden  assault  and  disaster. 
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Wad  et-T6m  is  [as]  a  wild  roaring  camel,  [like]  a  fierce  tree-climbing  leopard,  [like]  a 

wild  buffalo  calf  with  horns  three  spans  long. 
He  strikes  with  a  strong  blow  the  adversary  who  attacks  him  in  the  rear. 
And  the  news  [of  his  niight]  was  carried  by  travellers  to  'All  Dinar  [i.  e.  even  to  the 

capital  of  Darfur]. 
His  guest-fire  is  never  extinguished  [literally,  his  kettle  is  on  the  fire  from  sunrise  to 

sunset],  truly  he  is  the  most  generous  of  all  nazirs. 
This  is  the  grave  of  Hillal  [killed]  in  combat  with  the  Beni  Jerar  at  Kajmar.    We  will 
not  depart  from  it. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  obscure  character  of  the  majority  of  cfancing-songs ;  as 
recorded  on  page  156  the  refrain  of  one  of  these  —  referring  to  Muhammad,  the  brother 
of  the  Sheykh  —  was  "He  is  our  soap".  The  following  is  a  somewhat  free  version  of 
one  of  the  less  obscure  of  the  dancing-songs: 

/.    [As]  the  voice  of  the  roaring  Uon  distressed  the  forest  and  desert, 
Ye  shall  behold  the  husband  of  your  mothers. 
He  has  utterly  crushed  [the  enemy]. 
He  was  asked  and  he  did  not  deny  [it]. 
He  was  not  ashamed,  nor  has  he  [ever]  been  overcome. 
He  is  a  free  man  and  stands  alone. 

Of  the  more  obscure  songs  of  this  class  the  following,  wliich  is  a  translation  of  the  Arabic 
Unes  given  on  page  164,  may  stand  as  an  example: 

g.     He  is  hke  the  buffalo  with  horns  held  low  to  his  enemy; 
He  applies  the  actual  cautery. 
Muhammad  is  victorious. 

The  stories  and  legends  which  we  commonly  speak  of  as  The  Arabian  Nights  seem 
to  be  unknown  to  the  Kababish.  Even  Harun  er-Rashld  is  scarcely  known  by  name, 
and  Muharmnad  et-T6m,  the  brother  of  the  Sheykh  of  the  tribe,  contemptuously  dismissed 
him  and  his  adventures  as  "stories  fit  only  for  whites".  Nor,  as  already  mentioned, 
could  we  find  any  active  practical  beUef  in  the  jinn,  'afrit,  or  ghiil.  At  least  we  never 
heard  them  mentioned  as  effective  agents,  or  discovered  any  trace  of  fear  of  particular 
spots  or  of  moving  about  alone  at  night. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  tales  concerning  Abta  Zayd  el-HilaU,  the  traditional 
hero  of  Kordofan.     These  are  for  the  most  part  short  narratives  of  single  episodes  which 
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have  no  bearing  on  the  central  events  of  the  romance  of  Abu  Zayd.°-  Indeed  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  these  tales  is  that  many  seem  to  record  in  somewhat  legendary  form 
an  actual  migration  from  east  to  west  which  may  well  represent  that  of  the  Beni  Hilal.^'' 
A  number  of  these  tales  are  recorded  by  MacMichael,  but  the  following  narrated  to  us  by 
a  Berara  man  is  the  only  one  —  as  far  as  we  are  aware  —  in  which  the  main  motif  of  the 
Egyptian  romance  occurs: 

El-Hilah  was  travelUng  in  Kordofan,  and  finding  himself  in  a  goodly  ferik,  he  went 
to  the  Sheykh  and  said:  —  "You  have  two  wives,  and  each  has  a  daughter;  therefore 
of  your  favour  give  me  one  daughter  to  wife  and  I  mil  pay  many  camels".  So  the  Sheykh 
spoke  of  this  matter  to  his  wives.  And  first  he  took  counsel  with  his  chief  wife,  his  bint- 
'amm,  saying:  —  "Let  us  give  our  daughter  to  el-HilaU,  who  is  a  mighty  warrior",  but 
the  woman  refused,  sajang:  "  He  is  a  stranger,  and  I  fear  to  lose  my  daughter".  El-HilaU 
left  the  ferik,  but  the  Sheykh  was  downcast,  so  he  turned  to  his  second  wife  who  was  not 
of  his  khasm  beyt,  and  she  said:  — "Let  el-HilaU  take  my  daughter".  Now  el-HilaU  and 
his  bride  travelled  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  followers  of  el-Hilali  said:  —  "If 
indeed  thy  bride  hath  power  beyond  other  women,  let  her  give  corn  for  our  camels". 
And  although  the  woman  was  afar  off,  so  that  she  neither  saw  the  men  nor  heard  their 
words,  she  quickly  despatched  fast  riding  camels  laden  mth  corn  to  her  husband.  And 
though  his  followers  marvelled  at  this,  they  said:  —  "She  should  send  us  meat".  At 
that  moment  the  woman  sent  her  slaves  to  kill  a  she-camel,  and  bade  them  ride  with  the 
meat  to  her  husband  with  all  speed.  Then  were  the  followers  of  el-Hiluli  well  content. 
When  el-HilaU  reached  his  owti  land  his  bride  was  with  child,  but  his  followers  said:  — 
"You  are  not  the  father,  but  a  slave  is  the  father,  therefore  cast  her  off  from  thee".  But 
el-Hilali  would  not  beUeve  them;  yet  when  the  child  was  born  its  skin  was  dark  as  a  slave's. 
Now  was  el-HilaU  angered,  and  thrust  his  wife  from  him,  and  bade  her  return  to  her  father's 
house.  And  on  her  journey  she  sojourned  at  a  ferik  whose  men  warred  with  el-Hilali, 
so  that  on  a  day  the  men  of  el-HilaU  fell  upon  that  ferik  and  took  all  the  camels  and  killed 
many  men.  Then  Abu  Zayd  [until  now  only  mentioned  as  the  black  baby]  said  to  the 
Sheykh:  —  "Lend  me  I  pray  thee  a  good  horse,  and  I  will  go  out  alone  against  thine 
enemy".  And  he  rode,  and  fell  on  el-Hilali's  men  and  smote  the  leader  with  his  sword 
and  killed  many  others  besides,  and  drove  the  camels  back  to  the  ferik.     And  the  people 

■     Tor  summaries  of  fho  Abd  Zdyd  oycle  see  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egj'ptians',  London,  1860,  p.  394  scq.  and 
C.  Iluart,  Aral)ic  Literature,  New  York,  1903,  p.  40.5  seq. 

"  In  1048  the  vizier  of  the  Fatimid  lOialtf  el-Mustansir  launched  a  numljor  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
including  the  Beni  Hilal,  against  his  master's  orthodox  vassals  of  the  northern  Afriran  states.  Each  man  was  pro- 
vided with  a  camel  and  given  a  gold  piece,  the  only  condition  being  that  he  should  settle  in  the  Moghreb.  ^^  ithin 
two  years  the  Beni  Hilal  had  [jillaged  Cyreniiicj,  and  Tripoli  and  captured  Kayrawaii.  Thoy  continued  their  move- 
ment westwards  for  another  ten  jears. 
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would  not  believe  that  this  youth  alone  had  routed  the  enemy  with  the  sword,  but  he 
showed  them  the  bridle  of  the  leader's  horse  and  his  own  blood-stained  sword,  and  they 
believed.  Now  those  who  had  escaped  from  Abu  Zayd  fled  to  el-Hilali  and  said: 
"We  have  been  routed  by  one  black  youth".  El-Hilah  was  neither  angry  nor  did  he 
marvel,  but  said,  "He  is  my  son".  And  soon  he  desired  above  all  things  to  see  the  youth, 
and  he  sought  to  find  him.  Again  the  mother  of  Abti  Zayd  knew  of  this,  though  no  man 
brought  her  tidings,  and  she  said  to  her  son:  —  "Arise,  and  meet  thy  father."  So  the 
boy  rode  out,  and  met  his  father  and  entered  his  tent  and  touched  him  three  times  on  the 
head,  and  el-Hilali  knew  it  was  his  son.  And  each  returned  to  his  own  country.  Now 
after  a  while  el-HilaU  desired  to  see  his  son,  and  again  his  wife  knew  and  told  Abu  Zayd 
to  go  forth  and  meet  his  father.  Now  when  he  saw  his  father's  hosts,  he  killed  a  she- 
camel  and  prepared  a  feast  midway  between  the  two  camps,  and  he  and  five  of  his  men 
ate  thereof,  and  when  they  had  eaten  Abu  Zayd  and  five  of  his  warriors  came  forward 
and  ate.  Then  did  el-Hilali  and  Abu  Zayd  make  covenant  and  el-Hilali  said:  —  "Return 
with  me,  my  son,  to  my  country";  but  Abu  Zayd  would  not,  saying;  "No,  but  do  you 
return  with  me  to  my  place,  and  take  my  mother  again  to  wife,  then  will  I  return  with 
you  ".     And  so  it  was  done. 

XVII.  Death,  mourning  ceremonies,  suicide.  When  a  man  is  considered  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death  the  women  wail  i-i-i-yu-yu-yub,  and  his  female  relatives  put  ashes  on 
their  heads,  though  they  do  not  beat  themselves  or  rend  their  clothes.  The  father  or 
brother  holds  the  dying  man's  head  during  the  agony,  and  immediately  after  death  closes 
the  eyes  and  mouth  —  thinking  that  so  "death  will  be  as  sleep".  The  body  is  washed, 
the  father,  brothers,  and  sons  performing  the  duty  for  a  man,  while  a  woman  is  prepared 
for  the  grave  by  her  mother,  sisters,  and  daughters,  and  \vrapped  in  a  shroud,  with 
odoriferous  herbs  and  perfumes.  A  narrow  strip  is  torn  off  the  shroud,  and  this  is  sewn 
round  the  forehead  of  the  first  born  of  the  deceased,  whether  male  or  female. 

The  grave  consists  of  a  trench  with  more  or  less  sloping  sides,  the  bottom  being 
excavated  to  form  a  long  narrow  box-like  rectangle  in  which  the  corpse  is  laid  wrapped 
only  in  its  shroud.  The  earth  is  kept  off  it  by  a  series  of  short  pieces  of  wood  laid  across 
the  narrower  part  of  the  grave  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  chamber  for  the  body. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  general  belief  in  the  visitation  by  the  angels  Munkar  and 
Naklr,  though  their  names  were  known  as  well  as  the  general  nature  of  the  tradition. 
The  interment  takes  place  as  soon  after  death  as  possible;  any  man  may  dig  the  grave, 
this  being  regarded  as  a  pious  act.  The  corpse  is  carried  out  of  the  tent  through  the  ordi- 
nary entrance,  but  it  is  taken  to  the  back  of  the  tent  and  rested  there  for  a  few  minutes. 
No  reason  for  this  custom  could  be  elicited,  nor  did  our  informants  relate  it  in  any  way 
with  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.     The  corpse  is  buried  with  the  face  turned  eastwards 
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towards  Mecca,  lying  on  its  right  side  with  the  head  towards  the  South  and  the  feet  to- 
wards the  north.  Water  is  sprinkled  on  the  grave,  but  nothing  is  buried  with  the  body, 
though  on  some  of  the  graves  we  noted  pots  or  pottery  fragments  and  rotting  pieces  of 
cloth.  Stones  may  be  heaped  on  the  grave  if  there  are  any  near,  and  often  a  pole  is  set 
up  at  the  head  and  feet  to  which  flags  are  attached  if  the  grave  be  that  of  a  feki. 

Before  the  body  is  carried  from  the  ferik  a  sheep  is  killed.  This  is  provided  by  a 
near  relati\-e  of  the  deceased,  either  on  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side.  The  flesh  is 
eaten  by  children  of  both  sexes  on  the  return  of  the  burial  party,  but  no  adults  may  par- 
take of  it.  When  an  important  man  dies,  a  sheep  is  killed  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  the  flesh  being  consumed  by  all  the  tribesmen  so  long  as  they  are  not  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  relationship  being  counted  on  both  the  mother's  and  father's  side.  On 
the  return  from  the  grave  a  drum  is  beaten  behind  the  house  of  the  deceased,  while  the 
men  dance,  each  carrying  a  sword  or  spear,  moving  stealthily  in  a  circle  in  single  file  with 
their  knees  flexed  and  body  bent  forward.^'*  The  women  were  said  to  stand  by  clapping 
their  hands  and  singing  songs. 

The  graves  we  saw  were  arranged  side  by  side  much  as  in  a  western  burial  ground, 
but  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  brushwood  and  prickly  branches,  no  doubt  as  a 
precaution  against  hyenas.  There  appeared  to  be  an  upright  stone  at  the  head  and  foot 
of  every  grave,  but  no  cairn  was  formed  nor  were  small  stones  laid  on  the  grave  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  the  Red  Sea  Province.^^  But  though  the  wayfarer  does  not  place 
stones  on  the  graves  he  passes,  a  pious  traveller  would  record  his  desire  for  the  well-being 
of  the  deceased  in  some  such  form  as  the  following: — 

Saldm  'alaykuni  yd  'amud  Muhammad,  izakanfi  khayr  Allah  yizetkum  khayr,  inkan  ft 
Sarr  Allah  yakhayf  'alayk. 

"Peace  upon  you,  O  upholder  of  Muhammad;  if  it  be  well  with  3'ou,  .\llah  prosper 
you;  if  it  be  evil  with  you,  may  Allah  protect  you  ". 

For  forty  days  after  a  death  the  near  relatives,  including  the  wives  or  husband  of  the 
deceased,  sleep  in  one  tent,  presumably  the  tent  of  the  deceased  —  though  on  this  point 
we  have  no  note  — ,  on  mats  on  the  ground,  spending  the  whole  of  the  first  month  in  the 
tent  and  leaving  only  when  it  is  physically  necessary,  or  to  look  after  their  animals.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  men  return  to  their  own  tents,  though  if  they  have  greatly 
cared  for  the  deceased  it  is  thought  that  they  may  still  abstain  from  their  wives  for  some 

"  This  dance  seems  to  be  widely  spread  among  the  Sudan  Arabs.  We  saw  it  at  Omdurman  in  1909,  and  con- 
sidered it  irresistivelj'  suggestive  of  a  war  dance,  though  our  Kabdblsh  informants  did  not  seem  to  see  any  such  signifi- 
cance in  it. 

'*  Yet  the  grave  of  one  Hildl  (referred  to  in  the  song  given  on  page  166),  who  was  killed  at  KajmSr  fighting  against 
the  Kawdhla,  is  said  to  be  covered  by  a  heap  of  stones. 
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little  time.  This  custom  is  called  faras  (lit.  "mats")  and  is  common  throughout  the 
Arabic  Sudan. 

A  week  after  a  death  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  on  the  paternal  side  cut  their 
hair  short,  probably  removing  about  three  inches  of  each  of  the  Uttle  plaits  {mesat)  in 
which  they  wear  their  hair.  This  is  burnt  without  ceremony.  They  put  ashes  on  their 
heads  as  do  the  widows  of  the  deceased.  For  from  ten  to  twelve  months  the  female 
relatives  of  the  deceased  abstain  from  using  grease  on  their  skin;  this  applies  to 
daughters,  sisters,  and  father's  brother's  daughters,  and  possibly  to  father's  sisters. 
The  whole  ferik  refrains  from  dancing,  marriages  would  not  be  celebrated,  nor  would 
circumcisions  take  place. 

During  this  time  the  widows  and  concubines  of  the  deceased  have  continued  to  Uve 
in  their  tents,  an  elderly  widow  being  practically  confined  to  her  tent  the  entire  time, 
and  a  young  one  for  the  first  three  months. 

About  ten  to  twelve  months  after  death  a  feast  called  sadaka  is  held  which  ends  the 
mourning.^''  Two  well  conditioned  she-camels,  the  property  of  the  dead  man,  are  killed 
behind  his  tent,  a  shallow  trench  is  dug,  and  fires  are  made  in  this  to  heat  the  many  pots 
in  which  the  camel  meat  is  boiled.  Mats  are  laid  beside  the  trench  and  the  occupants  of 
every  tent  in  the  ferik  bring  a  wooden  platter  heaped  up  with  native  bread,  which  is  emptied 
on  to  the  mats.  This  and  the  boiled  camel  flesh  are  distributed  to  each  tent.  Men  and 
women  from  different  feriks  and  other  khasm  biyut  attend  the  sadaka  in  such  numbers 
that  as  many  as  fifteen  persons  may  be  accommodated  in  each  tent ;  all  partake  of  the  food, 
whatever  their  family  or  clan,  excepting  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased.  At  the  end 
of  the  feasting  the  Fatiha  is  recited  in  each  tent.  After  the  feast  —  probably  on  the 
day  after,  but  on  this  point  om-  notes  are  not  clear  —  a  ceremony  takes  place  a  short 
distance  behind  the  tent  of  the  deceased.  A  post  is  set  up  to  which  is  attached  a  drum. 
This  is  beaten  \agorously,  while  the  women,  near  relatives  of  the  deceased,  being  still 
in  the  neglected  condition  of  their  mourning,  sing  lamentations,  presmnably  of  the  type 
of  which  examples  are  given  on  p.  165.  Meanwhile  the  female  camels  of  the  dead  man's 
khasm  beyt,  or  if  the  deceased  were  a  woman,  of  her  husband's  khasm  beyt,  are  paraded 
round  the  post  some  fifteen  at  a  time,  their  young  being  separated  from  them  and  beaten. 
These  protest  with  loud  screams,  and  their  mothers,  already  frightened  by  the  noise  of 
the  drum,  answer  them,  the  volume  of  sound  being  increased  by  the  laments  of  the  women, 
so  that  an  indescribable  din  is  produced.  Meanwhile  everyone  who  can  raise  a  horse  is 
galloping  about  adding  to  the  noise  and  confusion.  After  the  herds  of  the  khasm  beyt 
have  been  paraded,  the  camels  of  the  deceased  are  driven  up,  four  of  the  best  having  large 

'*  Sadaka  is  the  term  used  in  the  Koran  for  almsgiving.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ceremony  here  described  presents 
a  number  of  non-Islamic  features,  but  wc  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  these  among  the  pagan  Arabs. 
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bells  huiif!;  round  their  necks,  while  a  horse  and  one  or  two  of  the  best  riding  camels  belong- 
ing to  the  deceased  will  be  led  round  with  empty  saddles,  but  fully  caparisoned  with  a 
sword  hanging  from  the  saddle  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  only  after  this  ceremony  that  the  widows  and  concubines  of  the  dead  man  can 
move  again  in  society.  Before  this  they  have  been  more  or  less  rigorously  confined  to 
the  tents  in  which  they  dwelt  during  their  husband's  life  time,  and  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  perfume  themselves  or  to  use  dihn. 

While  there  is  no  formal  cult  of  the  manes,  many  actions  seem  to  show  that  the  Uving 
are  conscious  of  a  continued  relation  with  the  departed,  and  that  communion  between 
the  quick  and  the  dead  is  thought  to  persist.  Sacrifices  at  graves  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. Men  may  kill  a  sheep  and  make  a  karama  at  the  graves  of  their  fathers  or  brothers 
whenever  they  feel  inclined,  or  have  the  opportunity,  and  in  the  case  of  an  important  man 
this  would  be  fairly  often.  Muhammad  Tom  has  made  karama  some  thirty  times  for 
his  father,  who  fell  during  the  Mahdia."^  A  man  will  often  make  a  point  of  slaying  an 
animal  at  the  grave  after  a  particularly  vivid  dream  of  a  deceased  father  or  brother.  Or 
the  kilUng  may  take  place  in  front  of  the  dreamer's  tent.  A  Berara  man  told  us  that  the 
morning  after  dreaming  of  his  dead  father  he  gave  away  all  the  milk  from  his  camels. 
This  evoked  a  chorus  of  approval  from  the  rest  of  the  circle  with  whom  we  were  talking, 
all  elders  or  men  of  some  importance.  Before  warfare  a  man  might  visit  the  grave  of  a 
successful  w^arrior  and  recite  the  formula  already  given  on  page  169. 

Suicide  is  uncommon.  The  only  two  instances  of  which  we  could  learn  were  due 
to  love  affairs.  A  man  of  el-Hammadab  khasm  beyt  went  a  little  way  from  the  ferik 
and  opened  his  belly  with  a  knife.  He  did  this  because  his  father  would  not  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  the  girl  upon  whom  his  heart  was  set.  His  death  came  as  a  surprise, 
for  although  he  had  told  his  father  several  times  that  he  would  take  his  life  if  the  father 
did  not  yield,  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would  carry  out  his  threat.  After  his  death 
public  opinion  went  strongly  against  his  father.  In  the  other  instance  a  Kawahla  woman, 
married  to  a  man  she  disliked  and  bearing  no  children,  threatened  to  hang  herself  if  her 
father  did  not  arrange  a  divorce  with  her  husband.  Her  father  refused,  and  one  evening 
she  hanged  herself  on  a  tree  near  the  encampment. 

XVIII.  Trade  and  technology.  The  technical  processes  used  by  the  Kababish 
are  comparatively  few  and  simple.  Omdurman,  which  they  call  Buk'a,  is  scarcely  ten 
days  distant  from  their  dry  season  camping  grounds  beyond  Jebel  Kaja,  and  much  of  the 


"  Such  sacrifices  are  universal  among  the  Arabs.  They  occur  among  the  Slierrarat  of  the  Northern  Arabian 
desert  (Palgrave,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  10),  and  Doughty  records  that  they  may  be  continued  for  three  generations  among 
the  desert  Beduins  (op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  240).  In  Arabia  Petraea  the  sacrifice  and  attendant  ceremonies  appear  to  be 
more  elaborate;  cf.  A.  Musil,  Arabia  Petraea,  Wien,  1908,  vol.  3,  p.  451—153. 


x/ 
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journey  is  over  ground  belonging  to  the  tribe.  From  Onoduanan^and  to  a  less  degree 
from  El-Obeid  and  Dueim  they  ^ibtaiii_clothes  and  weapons,  saddlery  and  fin_ej£iaiii^ 
\  goods,  such  as  dyed  and  tooled  leather  saddle-cloths,  tea,  coffee,  and  _sriic£&,-as-^well-as 
\beads_and  gold  jewelry  for  their  women.^^  Pottery  is  not  made  by  the  nomad  Arabs, 
and  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  flask-shaped  vessels  called  dulak  for  holding  fat, 
clay  vessels  are  comparatively  Uttle  used^^:  their  place  is  taken  by  water  skins  (kirha), 
vessels  of  basketry,  and  a  few  wooden  cups,  bowls,  and  platters.  The  few  pottery  vessels 
\  actually  used  come  for  the  most  part  from  Jebel  Kaja  and  the  northern  hills.  Some- 
times women  from  the  Kaja  villages  settle  for  a  few  weeks  near  a  Kabablsh  encampment, 
vbringing  with  them  some  donkey  loads  of  clay,  and  start  pot-making,  though  in  the  case 
of  the  younger  and  better  looking  women  potting  seems  to  be  Uttle  more  than  a  cover  for 
a  less  reputable  profession. 

A  good  deal  of  grain  is  eaten;  a  considerable  part  of  this  seems  to  be  obtained  by 
exchange  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  including  the  Dar  Hamid  and  the  Dar  Hamar 
(from  the  southwest),  who  have  few  camels  and  come  to  the  Kababish  to  purchase  them. 
The  Kababish  tan  and  prepare  leather  with  consummate  skill,  as  witness  the  heavy  camel 
trappings  possessed  by  the  wife  of  every  rich  man  and  the  exquisitely  thin  and  soft  goat 
and  sheep  skin  bags  called  dobaya  used  as  ornaments  and,  perhaps,  for  holding  clothes  on 
journeys. 

The  wool  from  their  flocks  is  worked  into  the  mats  of  which  their  tents  are  built,  but 
as  far  as  we  know  is  not  made  into  any  garment  except  a  kind  of  rough  shawl  used  during 
the  smoke  bath. 

The  basketry  vessels  used  for  holding  milk,  as  well  as  the  more  or  less  ceremonial 
vessels  carried  on  the  womens'  litters  when  moving  camp,  are  also  of  their  own  make. 

Although  the  Kababish  habitually  carry  goods  to  Dueim  on  the  Nile  there  is  Uttle 
V  trade  with  the  east  bank ;  but  a  few  of  the  best  riding  camels  are  obtained  from  the  Shuk- 
ria,  who  bring  them  to  the  Kababish  receiving  in  return  two  good  nakas,  i.  e.  at  the  current 
rate  of  exchange  (in  1912)  the  equivalent  of  £20  to  £30.  Sometimes  the  Shukrta  bring 
horses,  which  sell  for  from  £10  to  £20  in  cash,  or  which  are  exchanged  for  an  equivalent 
value  in  camels, 
^y^  In  spite  of  the  number  of  slaves  held  in  the  richer  sections  and  the  infusion  of  negro 
blood  which  this  entails,  negro  cultural  influence  is  of  the  sUghtest.     As  already  noted 

'*  Gold  necldaces  and  bangles  for  the  great  ladies  of  the  tribe  and  nose  rings,  worn  in  the  nostril  (as  in  pi.  3, 
fig.  3)  for  all.  When  the  lady  Saldna  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  shrine  of  El-Kabbdshi  (cf.  p.  154)  she  brought  from 
Omdurman  a  broad  gold  headband  with  golden  pendants  and  a  chain  attaching  it  to  a  large  nose  ring  of  the  same  metal. 
Among  the  beads  were  a  few  poor  imitation  scarabs  such  as  are  made  at  Kena  in  Upper  Egypt;  it  seemed  that  these 
were  recent  acquisitions. 

"  Most  of  the  cooking  vessels  were  of  iron  of  European  make,  but  a  few  clay  burmas  were  also  in  use. 
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the  only  distinctly  negro  objects  which  played  any  constant  part  in  the  life  of  the  tribe 

were  a  number  of  the  big  wooden  drums  commonly  called  nukkaras  (fig.  1).     These  are  said 

to  come  from  Dar  Hamar,  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nahtid  are  trees  big  enough  to 

admit  of  their  being  fashioned.     There  were  also  a  small  number  of  large  oblong  wooden 

food  bowls  brought  from  the  south  by  the  Hamar  which  suggested  negro  influence,  and 

oblong  shields  resembUng  those  of  the  Nilotes,  but 

few  men  possessed  these,  nor  were  they  highly 

regarded.     The    Hamar   also  bring  the  shallow 

wooden  food-bowls  with  carved  I'ims  called  kudah, 

which  they  make  themselves,  and  which  among  the 

Kababish  are  valued  at  about  10  piastres  (fig.  2) . 

In  the  old  days  slaves  were  traded  north  by  the 

Hamar,  the  majority  of  Kababish  slaves,  as  has 

been  said,  being  Dinka.     Although  there  is  now 

no  trade,  a  well-grown  virgin  is  valued  at  about 

£10,  a  well-grown  male  adolescent  at  about  the 

same  sum,  and  any  other  female  slave  at  about 

haK  the  price. 

Apart  from  the  preparation  of  food  the  chief 
technical  processes  carried  on  by  the  Kababish 
are  the  following :  — 

1.  Leather-making.  The  hairy  side  of  the  hide  is  rubbed  with  the  ashes  of  the  kitr 
bush  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  This  removes  the  hair,  and  the  skin  is  then  washed 
and  scraped.  The  tanning  agent  is  a  watery  extract  of  the  ground  pods  (karaz)  and 
seeds  of  the  sunt  or  acacia.      The  skin  is  soaked  in  this,  being  repeatedly  rubbed  and 

worked  and  left  in  the  solution  for  from  one  to  ten  days: 
it  may  be  necessary  to  renew  the  hquor.  Finally  the  skin 
is  washed  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Although  sunt  bushes 
are  found  in  the  wadys  they  are  not  abundant,  and  sup- 
pUes  of  karaz  are  bought  at  Dueim,  El-Obeid,  etc.  To 
make  a  water-skin  the  animal  —  a  sheep  or  goat  —  is 
killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head .  This  avoids  damage  to  the 
skin,  which  is  removed  by  making  an  incision  in  the  region  of  the  rump;  the  cut  is  con- 
tinued some  distance  down  the  hind  legs,  and  the  skin  peeled  off  from  behind  forwards. 
It  is  put  in  the  tanning  bath  while  still  fresh.  The  mouth  of  the  vessel  is  formed  at  the 
neck  where  the  head  was  cut  ofT.  The  other  incisions  are  sewn  up,  the  remains  of  the  legs 
being  often  tied  together  to  form  a  handle.     Mansfield  Parkyns  mentions  "large  water- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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bags  of  cow's  hide,  sewn,  and  of  a  different  form"  from  the  kirba.  They  are  called 
" rai",  and  two  of  them  made  a  camel  load.^™  Kirbas  are  often  used  for  carrying  corn 
or  other  grain,  while  the  Ught  and  beautifully  tanned  bags  of  sheepskin  called  dobaya  are 
hung  up  as  ornaments  in  the  tents  and  used  to  hold  trifles.  They  are  too  deUcate  to  be 
used  to  contain  any  weighty  object  while  travelHng,  though  they  might  be  hung  empty  or 
nearly  empty  from  the  saddle.  In  these  bags  the  neck  is  sewn  up,  the  mouth  being  made 
by  the  main  incision  in  the  region  of  the  rump,  while  the  edges  are  often  strengthened  and 
decorated  by  the  sewing  on  of  a  border  of  leather  bearing  simple  geometrical  designs. 

Besides  these  skin  bags  and  the  leather  buckets  used  for  drawing  water  from  wells, 
leather  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  the  elaborate  camel-trappings  which  are 
the  pride  of  every  Kababish  woman.  These  trappings  are  used  to  deck  the  htters  called 
'utfa  and  tonkoh,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  their  elaborate  dressing,  as 
w^ell  as  that  of  the  camels  which  carry  them,  although  not  all  the  items  used  are  made 
of  leather.  When  camp  is  shifted  each  married  woman  rides  in  her  "utfa,  whUe  in  each 
family  the  eldest  unmarried  daughter  has  the  special  Utter  called  tonkoh,  which  differs 
from  the  "utfa  in  that  its  body  is  raised  high  above  the  camel's  back  to  form  a  sort  of  cradle 
(fig.  3).  The  wooden  framework  of  both  is  called  the  sebrta.  This  frame  is  put  in  posi- 
tion on  the  camel's  back  resting  on  stuffed  pads  called  khusur,  and  the  mufara  are  slung 
over  poles  attached  to  its  sides.  These  last  are  enormous  bags  of  bull-hide;  they  may  be 
ornamented  with  narrow  strips  of  leather,  and  have  below  a  series  of  flaps  about  nine  inches 
deep  and  six  wide.  Though  they  are  in  theory  saddle-bags,  they  are  far  too  large  and  heavy 
to  be  filled,  and  only  a  few  odd  things,  such  as  onions  and  sugar,  can  be  put  into  them;  they 
hang  like  great  skirts  down  the  camel's  flanks  to  within  six  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  ground. 
Next,  the  selils  are  tied  on  to  the  poles  at  the  side  of  the  sebria.  These  are  mats  made  of 
very  fine  leather  strips  woven  firmly  together  and  sewn  with  cowrie  shells,  usually  in 
triangular  patterns.  (PI.  4,  fig.  4  shows  a  very  handsome  selil.)  Over  this  are  hung  the 
hasair  and  kirbctn,  purely  ceremonial  saddle-bags.  The  former  are  square  and  have  wool- 
worked  flaps;  the  latter  are  sheep-skin  bags  of  the  usual  shape,  but  the  leather  of  which 
they  are  made  is  soft  and  tanned  to  a  whitish  colour.  Nothing  is  carried  in  them  on  the 
journey,  though  when  hung  up  in  the  tent  small  articles  may  be  put  away  in  them. 
The  dobaya,  which  are  put  on  next,  are  similar  to  the  kirban,  but  are  pinkish  in  colour  and 
have  wide  mouths.  Both  the  tonkoh  and  "utfa  have  cloths  stretched  over  the  framework, 
and  a  strip  of  cloth  hangs  in  front  to  form  a  curtain,  so  that  the  occupants  are  completely 
hidden  from  view.  The  camel  bearing  the  tonkoh  has  two  lebab,  or  martingales,  made  of 
leather,  both  decorated  with  cowrie  shells,  and  one  bearing  bells.     The  camel,  whether  it 

wOp.  eit.,  p.  258. 
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bears  'uffa  or  tonkoh,  is  decked  with  gonagir,  head-ornaments  consisting  of  leather  straps 
with  three  raised  cones,  covered  with  cowries,  with  ostrich  feathers  projecting  from  the 
centre  of  each  cone.  The  afrdt  are  similar  ornaments,  two  of  which  are  borne  by  each 
camel,  one  hanging  from  each  side  of  the  back  of  the  sebrta.  The  wasada  is  a  long  yellow 
mat,  narrow  at  the  centre  and  broad  at  either  end,  from  wliich  hangs  a  fringe  of  leather 
strips.  It  is  ornamented  with  rings  of  white  metal,  usuallj^  cast  from  old  tins.  One  is 
carried  at  the  back  of  the  'utfa  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  tonkoh.  The  rasn  is  the  head- 
rope,  which  is  knotted  round  the  camel's  head;  one  end  of  it  forms  the  guiding  rein. 
The  rasn  of  the  litter-camels  is  made  of  plaited  leather.  To  the  end  of  it  is  attached  a 
strip  of  the  same  material  ornamented  with  cowries,  which  passes  round  the  camel's  head 
below  the  ears  and  from  which  hangs  a  heavy  fringe  of  very  finely  cut  leather.  The  camel 
that  bears  the  'u^fa  carries  one  pair  of  id  el-fatk,^"'-  while  that  bearing  the  tonkoh  has  two 
pairs.  Each  id  el-faik  is  composed  of  three  tassels;  the  fringes  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
rasn  and  selil,  the  heads  and  straps  are  decorated  with  cowTies.  To  each  sebria  is  lashed 
a  vertical  stick  from  which  a  flag  or  buraka  (Egypt.  Ar.  bayrak)  flies.  This  is  long  and 
narrow,  di\aded  longitudinally,  ornamented  with  bars  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  bearing 
long  fringes.'"" 

Besides  all  these  trappings,  on  either  side  of  the  'utfa  are  tied  a  number  of  vessels 
of  different  shapes  made  of  leather  and  basket-work  and  called  the  'adad}°^  Some  of 
these  are  used,  others  are  elaborate  representations  of  objects  in  daily  use.  The  'adad 
includes  vessels  called  by  the  following  names:  'umra,  karoya,  bot'a,  and  kabbdta.^°'^  Large 
wooden  bowls  called  kudan,  which  are  highly  prized,  are  also  carried  on  the  'utfa.  The 
camel  bearing  the  tonkoh  carries  none  of  these,  but  it  has  more  trappings,  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  its  selll  is  far  more  ornate  than  that  belonging  to  the  'utfa.  Ever}d:hing  on  the 
camel  bearing  the  tonkoh  will  become  the  property  of  the  girl  riding  it,  when  she  marries. 
Indeed,  of  such  importance  are  the  valuables  on  the  tonkoh  that  no  girl  could  get  married 
until  her  mother  had  provided  them  for  her.'°^ 

The  photographs  and  descriptions  refer  to  the  "utfa  and  tonkoh  of  Muhanmiad  et- 
Tom,  brother  of  the  Sheykh  of  the  Kababish.     It  is  probable  that  few  other  families  except 

i«i  cjui  ="milk  collected  in  the  udder,"  and  doubtless  refers  to  the  shape  of  the  tassels. 

'°^  No  importance  was  attached  to  the  patterns  on  the  flags,  and  though  the  idea  that  these  might  have  once 
represented  tribal  standards  naturally  suggested  itself,  no  evidence  for  this  could  be  found. 

""  'adad  means  "  outfit ",  and  probably  applies  to  all  the  camel  trappings  as  well  as  to  the  vessels  enumerated  here. 

""  For  description  of  the  bot'a  see  page  176.  We  have  written  the  names  as  we  heard  them,  but  have  been  imable 
to  discover  their  origin,  and  should  be  grateful  for  any  information  bearing  on  this.  (The  transliterations  of  the  names 
used  as  titles  to  the  plates  should,  we  may  here  observe,  conform  to  those  given  in  our  text). 

"*  A  rather  poor  .selll  and  a  wasada  are  seen  hanging  at  the  back  of  the  marriage  tent  (hegtl),  a  photograph  of 
which  is  reproduced  on  pi.  3,  fig.  3. 
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that  of  the  Sheykh  himself,  could  boast  so  complete  or  so  highly  ornamented  a  set  of 
camel-trappings.  Yet  no  family  would  be  entirely  without  them,  and  in  the  poorest 
tent  some  of  them  would  be  seen  hanging  at  the  back. 

The  vessel  called  bot'a,  although  not  of  leather,  is  one  of  the  'adad  mentioned  on  the 
p^e^dous  page.  It  is  flask-shaped  with  a  narrow  neck,  and  is  used  for  carrying  dihn.  All 
the  bot'a  we  saw  were  of  the  same  shape  and  approximately  of  the  same  size,  but  not  all 
were  of  the  same  material.  The  more  highly  prized  were  of  camel  skin  covered  with  a 
dark  resinous  composition  which  in  consistence  resembled  well  worked  bees'  wax;  the  less 
valuable  were  made  of  clay  and  seemed  to  be  the  only  pottery  vessels  which  had  a  definite 
place  among  the  Kababish  household  goods.  The  bot'a  which  forms  part  of  the  'adad 
is,  or  should  be,  of  camel  skin.  It  is  made  somewhat  as  follows;  a  piece  of  fresh  camel  skin 
of  the  right  size  is  bunched  up  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  necked  pouch,  the  hairy  side  inwards. 
This  is  filled  with  sand  so  that  it  retains  its  shape  when  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  per- 
haps before  a  fire.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  neck  of  the  vessel  is  trinmaed  and  sewn 
into  shape.  When  it  is  dry  it  is  coated  with  resin  into  which  charred  fragments  of  cloth 
have  been  worked,  and  in  which  cowry  shells  or  seeds  may  be  embedded  as  ornaments. 
The  pottery  representative  of  the  bot'a  is  the  diUak  or  dulang  of  the  Nuba  or  half-breed 
potters  of  the  northern  hills  of  Kordofan.  Both  bot'a  and  dulak  often  have  a  conven- 
tional loop  handle  at  the  shoulder,  though  in  the  former  the  neck  is  shorter  than  is  usual 
in  the  latter.  Whether  of  camel-skin  or  clay  the  bot'a  is  suspended  in  a  broad  meshed 
carrier  of  leather  or  cord. 

2.  Spinning  and  Weaving.  Thread  is  spun  from  the  hair  of  goat,  sheep,  and  camel. 
PI.  5,  figs.  3  and  4,  shows  how  this  is  done.  The  woman  sho-mi  took  a  few  handfuls  of 
goat's  hair  and  beat  them  wth  a  whippy  stick  so  that  the  hairs  became  separated.  Then, 
taking  a  stiff  piece  of  dried  grass  stem  in  her  right  hand  she  twisted  some  hair  round  it  and 
continuing  to  twist,  while  a  thread  as  if  by  magic  grew  out  of  the  mass  of  hair  continually 
fed  into  it  by  her  left  hand.  As  soon  as  she  had  about  an  arm's  length  of  thread,  she  dis- 
carded the  piece  of  grass  in  favour  of  a  stick  about  a  foot  long  around  which  she  wound  the 
thread.  She  rotated  the  stick  in  her  right  hand  and  the  thread  grew  more  quickly  than  ever. 
This  thread  is  used  to  weave  the  coarse  samla  which  serves  as  a  wrap  dm^ing  a  smoke  bath, 
and  as  a  Ught  covering  or  shelter  when  travelling.  For  other  purposes  the  thread  has  to  be 
twisted  double  before  it  is  woven.  This  is  done  on  a  muhram  (from  root  h.r.m,  "  to  twist "), 
a  thin  stick,  with  an  oval  piece  of  wood  near  one  end.  This  is  spun  against  the  thigh  as 
is  shown  in  pi.  5,  fig.  4.  The  important  fabrics  made  with  a  two-ply  yarn  are  as  fol- 
lows : —  Suka  (pi.  aska)  made  of  camel's  hair,  are  the  most  closely  woven  and  the  most  costly ; 
they  constitute  the  roof  of  the  tent.  Khesa  (pi.  khts)  made  of  goat's  hair,  generally  a  brown- 
ish fabric  with  borders  of  alternate  black  and  white  bands.     Zekaf  (pi.  zekuf)  made  of 
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sheep's  wool,  similar  iu  character  to  the  khesa.  Nehayz  are  the  broad  dark  bands  sup- 
porting the  roof-sheet  of  the  tent ;  they  are,  we  believe,  made  of  goat's  hair. 

The  loom  used  by  the  Kababish  is  a  fixed  peddle-loom,  which,  as  was  pointed  out  to 
us  by  Mr.  H.  Ling  Roth,  is  the  form  in  use  among  the  Beduwins  of  the  Egyptian  Desert, 
and,  it  might  be  added,  throughout  the  whole  civilized  portion  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  loom  will  be  gathered  from  pi.  5,  fig.  5,  and  pi.  6,  fig.  1.  The 
weft  is  drawn  from  balls  of  yarn,  consisting  in  this  case  of  long  leather  strips  knotted 
together,  lying  beside  the  operator;  no  spool  or  shuttle  is  used.  The  operator  raises  each 
individual  warp  with  the  fingers,  and  the  prick  is  made,  i.  e.  the  weft  put  through,  in  the 
same  primitive  fashion;  the  orjTc  horn  well  seen  in  pi.  6,  fig.  1,  being  used  to  drag  home 
the  weft.  The  coarseness  of  the  tissue  in  the  photographs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
woman  is  making  a  selll  —  the  heavy  and  expensive  camel-trapping  woven  of  leather 
strands  shown  in  pi.  G,  fig.  2.  These  strands  are  usually  cut  from  tanned  sheep  skins,  as 
many  as  fourteen  skins  being  used  to  make  one  selil.  The  trapping  has  a  fringe  at  its 
lower  edge,  and  is  ornamented  with  cowTies  sewn  on  in  simple  geometrical  patterns. 
Fig.  2  of  pi.  6  shows  one  unfinished,  upon  which  the  cowries  are  being  sewn. 

3.  Basketry  and  Mats.  We  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  baskets  made. 
The  finished  products  are  so  closely  woven  that  they  will  hold  fluid,  and  indeed  they  are  the 
orthodox  receptacles  for  milk.  They  are  made  of  zcif,  the  dried  immature  fronds  of  the  dom 
palm  imported  from  the  Dar  Hamid  and  Dongola.  All  the  baskets  we  saw  were  exam- 
ples of  coiled  work,  the  foundation  consisting  of  three  or  four  strips  of  zaf,  apparently  the 
midribs  of  the  pinnules,  the  sewing  being  done  with  narrow  lengths  of  the  dried  leaflet. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  following  further  information  to  Miss  W.  Blackman,  who  has 
examined  some  of  the  specimens  brought  back,  and  also  our  photographs.  The  coil  forms 
a  continuous  ascending  spiral,  each  stitch  being  passed  through  the  foundation  of  the 
coil  below.  This  feature  is  well  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the  milk  vessel  ("umra)  repro- 
duced in  pi.  6,  fig.  3.  But  in  the  karoya  (pi.  6,  fig.  4)  a  number  of  the  stitches  are  split, 
and  Miss  Blackman  points  out  that  in  a  basket  we  collected  from  the  Dar  Hamid  (pre- 
svmiably  it  had  been  made  by  them,  though  on  this  point  we  made  no  special  enquirj^), 
the  great  majority  of  the  stitches  on  the  outside  are  spUt,  each  stitch  in  the  upper  row 
being  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  stitch  in  the  coil  immediately  below  it.  In  this 
particular  basket  the  work  is  not  very  evenly  done,  as  the  splitting  does  not  occur  mth 
ever}'  stitch,  while  on  the  inside  the  stitches  for  the  most  part  are  not  pierced. 

Coiled  basket  work  with  spUt  stitching  is  recognized  by  O.  T.  ]\Iason  as  a  type  which 
he  calls  the  "furcate  coil",^""  and  this  technique  has  been  noted  by  Miss  Blackman  as 

'«  Rep.  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  1902,  p.  244  and  pi.  23. 
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occuiTing  in  Kano  and  the  Hausa  states,  as  well  as  among  the  Buduma  of  Lake  Chad  and 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Specimens  from  these  latter  locaUties  are  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum, 
Oxford.  Miss  Blackman  informs  us,  moreover,  that  while  certain  finely  executed  baskets 
from  Lake  Chad  are  of  this  type,  the  Buduma  make  too  coiled  basket-ware  with  the 
simple  stitch,  and  that  this  occurs  also  in  Egypt.  It  seems  probable  that  in  these  coiled 
baskets  the  split  stitch  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  simple  stitch  which  would 
arise  naturally  in  the  process  of  basket-making;  i.  e.  a  number  of  stitches  would  be  split 
accidentally,  so  that  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  same  people's  using  both  forms  of 
stitch,  which,  as  shown  by  the  karoya  referred  to  above,  tend  to  replace  each  other  in 
actual  basket  work.^°' 
.P~  The  following  are  the  chief  forms  of  basketry  vessels:  —  'Umra,  a  bucket-shaped  vessel 

used  for  receiving  milk.  The  leather-covered  'umra  shown  in  pi.  6,  fig.  5  is  the  cere- 
monial vessel  from  an  'utfa,  and  is  considerably  larger.  Kabbota,  a  flask-shaped  vessel 
with  a  broad  short  neck  which  is  covered  with  leather;  often  the  covering  is  not  trimmed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  but  projects  beyond  it  as  an  irregular  sleeve.  Strands  of  leather 
are  conmionly  introduced  into  the  basket  work  of  the  kabbota,  to  form  triangular  patterns. 
As  far  as  we  know  these  vessels  are  entirely  ceremonial,  and  do  not  exist  apart  from  the 
'utfa  on  which,  as  been  said,  they  form  part  of  the  'adad.  When  hung  up  in  the  tent 
small  articles  of  value  are  kept  in  them.  Karoya,  a  vessel  of  the  peculiar  shape  shown 
in  pi.  6,  fig.  4.  The  basket  work  below  the  neck  is  usually  covered  with  leather.  This 
is  a  ceremonial  vessel  forming  part  of  the  'adad. 

Mats  are  not  plaited  or  woven,  but  consist  of  a  series  of  grass  stems,  sticks,  or  the 
midribs  of  the  date  palm,  laid  parallel  to  each  other  and  held  in  place  by  strips  of  leather, 
passing  alternately  over  and  under  the  stems  or  other  rigid  element.  The  following  are 
the  forms  commonly  used :  — 

(i)  A  simple  mat  of  sticks  and  leather. 

(ii)  Hasira,  made  from  stems  of  tomam  grass  cut  in  the  diy  season,  leather  strips 
being  looped  under  and  over  after  every  two. grass  stems.  This  is  the  mat  used  for  sitting 
upon  and  for  squatting  over  the  smoke  hole  of  a  smoke  bath. 

(iii)  Serir,  a  wide  bed  made  of  midribs  of  the  date  palm  imported  from  Dongola  and 
the  Khayran.  The  value  of  midribs  enough  to  make  one  full  size  serir  is  20-30  piastres; 
the  finished  article  is  worth  about  60  piastres. 

'"'  Once  discovered,  the  furcate  stitch  might  tend  to  replace  the  simple  stitch  on  account  of  its  greater  decora- 
tive value;  something  of  this  sort  has  perhaps  occurred  among  the  Buduma,  who  have  varieties  of  baskets  built 
entirely  on  the  simple  and  the  furcate  coil  respectively.  Although  the  furcate  coil  is  widely  spread  in  Africa,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  off  hand  that  the  nomad  Arabs  learned  it  there.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Doughty  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  fragments  of  coiled  basketry  which  he  collected  in  the  rock  tombs  of  Medain  Saleh.  These 
fragments  show  si^lit  stitches. 
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4.  Rope-making.  Rope  is  made  from  the  bast  of  the  sayal,  the  la'ut  (Acacia  nubica), 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  that  of  the  tebaldi  (Adansonia  digitata).  The  bast  is  soaked  in 
water,  and  if  necessary  scraped  and  allowed  to  di'y.  Befote  use  it  is  soaked.  Rope- 
making  is  regarded  as  men's  work. 

5.  Woodwork.  Kababish  woodwork  is  of  the  simplest,  and  for  the  most  part  consists 
of  the  making  and  the  mending  of  camel  saddles.     The 

best  riding  saddles,  which  are  covered  with  dyed  and 
embossed  leather,  are  bought  at  Omdurman  and  other 
towns,  and  we  believe  that  those  made  by  the  Kababish 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  pack-saddles,  many  of 
them  extremely  rough.  No  nails  are  used,  the  parts  of 
the  saddle  being  fitted  together  and  securely  tied.  The 
framework  of  the  tonkoh,  the  most  elaborate  form  of 
camel  saddle,  is  sho\^Ti  in  fig.  3. 

6.  The  manufacture  of  tar  (katrun).  The  process  of 
distillatio  per  decensum  by  which  tar  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  water-melon  is  especially  interesting.  It  is 
clearly  of  foreign  origin,  though  no  memory  of  its  intro- 
duction now  exists.     Two  pottery  vessels  are  used,  one  a 

squat  wdde-mouthed  pot,  the  other  larger  and  more  or  less  globular,  with  a  short  neck 

having  an  internal  diameter  of  about  two  inches.     The  smaller  pot  is  buried  in  sand  so 

.  that  only  its  rim  projects  above  the  surface.  The  larger  pot  is 
charged,  being  rather  more  than  half  filled  with  melon  seeds. 
The  neck  is  lightly  stuffed  with  a  loosely  compacted  mass  of 
grass  stalks,  and  the  vessel  is  inverted  so  that  its  neck  projects 
into  the  smaller,  wider  pot  as  in  fig.  4.  A  small  fire  is  made 
around  the  larger  pot,  the  melon  seeds  carbonize,  and  the  easily 
condensable  products  of  combustion  diffuse  through  the  grass 
plug  and  condense  in  the  lower  vessel  as  a  watery  fluid,  darker 
than  golden  syrup  but  showing  a  bronze-gold  tint  in  a  thin 

layer.     The  melon  seeds  are  commonly  brought  from  Kaja,  where  a  charge  is  worth  three 

or  four  piastres. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Some  account  having  been  given  of  the  Kababish  mode  of  Ufe,  it  remains  to  consider 

whether  in  those  matters  in  which  their  customs  do  not  follow  the  recognised  practices 

I    of  Islam,  the  divergence  is  due  to  African  influence,  or  whether  its  origin  is  to  be  sought 

/    in  the  persistence  of  pagan  or  of  early  Islamic  conditions.     There  are  three  foreign  sources 

each  of  which  may  have  influenced  the  Kababish.     These  are: — 

(i)       Egyptian  and  Nubian  influence  exerted  on  the  journey  from  Arabia. 
(ii)      Contact  with  the  negro  population  of  the  Sudan. 
(iii)     The  absorption  of  Beja  elements. 

There  is  no  a  priori  reason  for  postulating  any  considerable  intercourse  between  nomad 
Arabs  and  settled  Egyptians,  and  the  Kababish  freedom  from  the  numerous  superstitions 
regarding  jinn,  "afrit,  and  ghul  so  common  in  Egypt  seems  to  support  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  little  contact.  On  the  other  hand  we  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  process  of  distillatio  per  decensuni  described  on  page  179  has  its  origin  in  the  Nile 
valley. 

There  are  as  far  as  we  know  no  records  which  permit  of  any  definite  statement  as  to  the 
life  led  by  the  nomad  ancestors  of  the  Kababish  in  Africa  before  they  reached  the  Sudan. 
We  may  suggest,  however,  that  this  cannot  have  differed  very  greatly  from  that  of  the 
Aulad  "Ali  on  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  who,  it  \vill  be  remembered, 
trace  their  origin  to  the  Beni  "Ukba,  the  traditional  ancestral  nucleus  of  the  Kababish.^"* 
The  Beni  'Ukba  and  other  stocks  from  wliich  the  Kababish  have  sprung  cannot  have 
entered  Nubia  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Christian  Ivingdom  of  Dongola,  and  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  Nubiajnake  it  impossible  as  a  resting  place  for  a  pastoral  people, 
for  the  Berberine  boast  that  their  country  is  green  from  the  jebel  to  the  water  is  Uterally 
true.  Here  is  no  strip  of  wilderness,  separating  the  desert  from  the  sown,  and  the  cul- 
tivation stretched  on  one  or  both  banks  of  the  river,  covering  every  inch  of  allu\'ial  soil, 
whether  this  be  three  or  four  miles  in  width  or  only  a  few  feet.  There  can  then  have 
been  httle  opportunity  of  absorbing  either  Berberine  blood  or  culture.  In  Kordofan  the 
problem  presents  a  different  aspect,  for  here  the  Berberines  undoubtedly  exerted  con- 
siderable influence.  They  have  travelled  all  over  northern  Kordofan  as  traders  or  settled' 
as  cultivators,  and  have  taken  so  many  Nuba  women  as  wives  that  it  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  small  mixed  races  have  been  formed  locally.     There  is,  however,  every 

'»8  Vide  supra,  p.  110. 
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reason  to  believe  that  this  influence  was  late,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  operative  when 
the  Kabablsh  entered  Kordofan.  The  remains  of  the  old  Nuba  customs  which  have 
survived  in  the  northern  hills  indicate  that  the  former  inhabitants  had  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms resembling  those  of  their  kinsmen  of  Dar  Nuba,  i.  e.  southern  Kordofan.  The  latter 
are  matrilineal,  but  their  marriages  are  not  matrilocal ;  they  have  a  simple  classificatory 
system  of  relationship  and  there  are  traces  of  puberty-ceremonies  and  perhaps  of  age 
classes.  Spouses  are  of  approximately  equal  age  and  they  avoid  all  consanguineous  mar- 
riages. They  believe  in  an  otiose  high  god,  and  in  each  community  the  rain-maker,  who 
incarnates  a  great  ancestral  spirit,  is  both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  head.  They 
are  expert  potters  and  smelt  iron.'°^ 

Had  the  Nuba  appreciably  influenced  the  nomads  we  should  expect  to  find  definite 
evidence  of  the  interaction  of  cultures  so  divergent;  especially  might  the  contact  have 
been  expected  to  modify  the  relationship  system.  Actually  there  is  no  suggestion  that  » 
the  Kababish  have  in  any  way  been  influenced  by  the  Nuba,  and  no  trace  of  foreign  influence 
can  be  seen  in  the  Kababish  relationship  system,  which  is  of  the  common  Arabic  type. 
The  one  non-.Arabic  term  is  habuba,  "grandmother",  and  this  appears  to  be  a  common 
word  for  "old  woman"  throughout  the  .Vi-abic-speaking  Sudan,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  lists 
of  relationship  terms  we  have  collected  among  five  communities  of  Southern  Nuba.  On 
the  other  hand  the  term  hamm,  "father-in-law",  which  is  used  more  frequently  among 
the  Kababish  than  in  Egypt,  is  the  Uterary  Arabic  word. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  matrilocal  marriage  of  the  Kababish  and  the 
avoidance  of  relatives  by  marriage  are  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  two  cultures,  .\rab 
and  Nuba.  Though  far  from  denying  that  the  interaction  of  cultures  may  be  a  powerful 
element  in  changing  customs,  incliKiriTgTorms~of  marriage,  and  may  well  have  playedr 
an  important  part  m  setting  up  avoidances,  we  cannot  admit  its  action  in  this  instance. 
The  in-coming  .\rabs  were  possessed  of  a  superior  culture  and  a  higher  religion;  they 
were  patrilineal  and  endogamous,  and  each  man  counted  it  his  right  to  marry  his  paternal 
uncle's  daughter.  Having  reached  the  Niiba  country,  the  Arabs  did  not  change  their 
marriage  customs.  They  continued  to  marry  their  paternal  uncles'  daughters,  and . 
when  they  took  Nuba  women  they  must  have  treated  them  very  much  as  they  treat  slave 
concubines  today.  Even  if  they  had  treated  them  as  wives,  the  women  would  have  been 
converted  to  Islam,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pagan  members  of  their 
famiUes  would  have  exerted  any  profound  influence.^^"     We  may  then  conclude  that  the 

""  We  obtained  this  information  during  our  visit  to  Ddr  Ntiba  in  1910. 

""  We  must  refer  here  to  Dr.  Rivers'  views.  Although  he  holds  that  customs  of  avoidance  between  relatives 
have  arisen  in  Melanesia  through  the  interaction  of  the  cultures  of  an  immigrant  and  an  indigenous  people,  he  recog- 
nises that  the  interaction  must  be  prolonged.     "Such  customs  of  avoidance  as  I  suijpose  to  have  resulted  from  the 
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partially  matrilocal  condition  of  the  marriages  of  the  Kababish  cannot  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  Nuba  women,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  relic  of  the  pre-Islamic  matrilocal 
marriage  of  Arabia  for  which  Robertson  Smith  produces  so  much  evidence,  while  the  use 
of  the  word  lahma  for  the  mother's  relatives  must  go  back  to  the  same  period.  It  is 
probable  that  both  the  customs  of  the  'ikka  and  that  of  the  father's  being  called  to  the 
door  of  the  tent  before  the  cutting  of  his  child's  umbilical  cord,  when  he  promises  it  a 
present  of  female  cattle,  date  to  the  change  from  matrilineal  to  patriUneal  descent,  and 
express  the  increasing  importance  of  paternity.  Features  of  the  Kababish  avoidance 
customs  are  pecuhar,  such  as  the  avoidance  between  the  wife  and  her  husband's  mother, 
and  the  avoidance  between  a  man  and  his  mother-in-law's  brother,  but  we  see  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  either  these  or  the  far  commoner  avoidance  between  a  man  and  his 
mother-in-law  rose  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  the  Arab  and  Nuba  cultures.  The 
only  other  foreign  culture  with  which  the  Kababish  have  come  in  contact  is  the  Beja,  so 
that  if  the  avoidances  under  discussion  did  not  exist  in  Arabia  before  the  ancestors  of  the 
Kababish  left  the  country,  they  must  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  Beja  influence.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  adopt  the  latter  hypothesis.  The  Arabs  who  formed  the 
Kababish  did  not  pass  through  the  Beja  country,  and  the  history  of  the  Kababish  indi- 
cates that  what  Beja  blood  exists  was  acquired  by  the  adhesion  of  sections  of  Arab  tribes 
with  a  partially  Beja  ancestry.  We  have  indeed  Uttle  doubt  that  the  practice  of  avoid- 
ance between  relatives  by  marriage  did  exist  in  Arabia  before  the  time  of  the  Prophet. 
We  have  pointed  out  on  page  128  that  negative  evidence  regarding  conditions  at  the  pres- 
ent day  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  prove  its  absence  in  the  past,  and  further  negative  e\a- 
dence  kindly  sent  us  by  Dr.  C.  Crossland  has  not  shaken  om*  opinion.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  whatever  be  the  origin  of  avoidance  the  practice  between  persons  of 
opposite  sexes  pro\'ides  a  mechanism  for  the  prevention  of  sexual  connection,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  strong  reUgious  belief  in  a  deity  who  punishes  misdeeds  by  torture  after 
death  would  naturally  tend  to  lesson  the  necessity  for  these  taboos,  even  if  they  had  not 
already  been  obscured  by  the  practice  of  veiUng. 

We  have  already  noted  that  where  the  Kababish  rules  of  marriage  and  inheritance 
differ  from  the  orthodox  Muhammadan  practices  they  approximate  to  the  customs  in 
vogue  before  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  while  the  'ikka  provides  an  example  of  the  obser- 

interaction  between  the  two  peoples  cannot  have  been  established  in  a  generation ....  such  customs  can  only  have 
come  into  being  if  for  long  periods  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  formed  an  organization  distinct  from,  though 
in  intimate  social  relation  with,  the  earlier  inhabitants";  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  history  of  Melanesian  society,  vol. 
2,  p.  33.5-6.  The  Arab  marriage  (i.  e.  marriage  with  the  paternal  uncle's  daughter)  would  effectually  prevent  the 
formation  of  any  organization  such  as  that  to  which  Rivers  alludes,  even  if  there  had  been  any  considerable  inter- 
action between  the  Arab  and  Nuba  cultures;  for  with  the  bint  'amm  marriage,  any  wide-spread  intennarriage  with 
the  Ndba  could  only  have  taken  place  for  one  generation.  Thus,  even  on  Rivers'  thcorj-,  the  avoidance  customs  of 
the  Arabs  can  scarcely  have  arisen  from  their  contact  with  the  N<lba. 
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vance  at  the  present  day  in  functional  form  of  a  prc-Islamic  custom.  In  conclusion  we 
would  point  out  that  the  Kababish  have  settled  in  a  country  where  the  natural  condi- 
tions are  so  similar  to  those  of  Arabia  that  there  has  been  no  need  for  any  considerable 
change  in  mode  of  life  or  thought,  so  that  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  carry  on 
such  traditions  of  pre-Islamic  or  early  Islamic  times  as  are  not  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  Islam. 

APPENDIX 

Pathological  conditions.  It  was  soon  bruited  about  that  one  of  the  visitors  to  Showa  was  a 
physieian,  and  after  a  few  chiys  a  fairly  steady  flow  of  patients  presented  themselves  for  treatment,  coming 
in  some  instances  a  considerable  distance;  so  that  although  our  visit  lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  cases  seen  represent  a  fair  sample  of  the  prevailing  morbid  conditions,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  included  no  \ery  old  or  infirm  people,  wlio  would  as  far  as  possible  stay  behind  at  the  perma- 
nent wells.  As  far  as  we  know  Palgrave  is  the  only  author  who  has  given  any  connected  account  of  the 
morbid  conditions  existing  among  Arabs,  and  though  his  account  refers  to  the  town-dwellers  of  Riad  in 
Central  Arabia  rather  than  to  the  nomads,  still  it  is  undoubtedly  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
parison.''^ 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  were  common  among  the  Kabaljish,  a  more  or  less  chronic  form  of 
dyspepsia  being  the  most  frequent.  "  No  wonder,  where  dry  dates  and  ill  baked  unleavened  bread,  wdth 
an  occasional  gorging  of  badly  cooked  mutton,  is  all  the  diet. .  . .".  So  wrote  Palgrave,  and  few  will 
doubt  the  validity  of  his  reasoning.  The  treatment  consists  of  the  actual  cautery  liberally  applied  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  abdomen.  No  clear  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  were 
seen,  but  we  have  notes  of  one  case  which  suggested  perforation  and  encapsulation  between  the  liver 
and  diaphragm.  Palgrave  regarded  gastric  ulcer  as  common,  and  notes  that  in  his  short  and  limited 
practise  "  he  had  "  two  cases  where  sudden  and  violent  peritonitis,  followed  by  speedy  dissolution,  suc- 
ceeded long  gastric  derangement,  and  was. . .  .the  result  of  perforation." 

Appendicitis  is  perhaps  not  uncommon.  The  one  case  seen  presented  typical  recurrent  attacks 
of  moderate  severity. 

No  cases  of  dysentery  were  seen;  sporadic  cases  were  said  to  occur,  and  attacks  of  severe  diarrhoea 
were  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Pulmonary  troubles  were  frequent  but  usually  slight;  bronchitis  was  common,  and  when  severe 
was  treated  by  the  actual  cautery.  No  case  even  suggesting  phthisis  was  seen,  nor  indeed  any  form  of 
tuberculosis,  a  contrast  in  this  respect  with  the  conditions  noted  by  Palgrave,  who  found  "  abdominal 
phthisis  "  common,  the  "  pectoral  "  disease  being  for  the  most  part  secondary  or  "  absent  altogether,  at 
least  in  the  manifest  indications  of  its  existence." 

Malaria  is  said  to  be  prevalent  during  the  rainy  season,  but  not  to  be  severe  or  dangerous  to  life 
except  in  infants,  of  whom  a  few  are  said  to  die  from  this  cause  each  year.  The  more  or  less  chronic 
cases  that  came  for  treatment  were  quartan,  and  yielded  readily  to  quinine.  No  case  of  malarial  cachexia 
was  seen. 

Rheumatism  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  muscular  pains,  was  common.  One  case  of  rheumatic 
fever  was  seen.  The  patient,  a  vigorous  man  of  about  thirty,  was  beginning  to  recover  when  first  visited, 
but  still  had  a  temperature  and  tender  joints  as  well  as  a  slightly  distended  heart  and  a  soft  systolic 
murmur.     He  improved  rapidly  under  salicylates,  .and  in  a  month  was  leading  his  usual  active  life. 

'"  It  will  be  remembered  that  Palgrave  ai'sumed  the  role  of  a  Syrian  physician.  He  certainly  had  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  medicine.     The  quotations  in  this  section  refer  to  chapter  X  of  his  Narrative. 
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Palgrave  considered  "  rlieumatism  of  all  possible  forms  and  degrees,  sciatica,  lumbago,  with  kindred 
diseases,"  to  be  the  "commonest  complaints,  more  especially  among  the  Bedouins  and  the  poorer  vil- 
lagers."    He  also  notes  that  he  saw  many  cases  of  heart  disease  "  traceable  to  no  other  cause." 

Of  malignant  disease  but  one  instance  appeared:  a  fairly  obvious  case  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  large  gut. 

Diseases  of  the  eye  were  rare  even  in  children,  contrasting  in  this  respect  with  most  Sudanese  and  all 
Egj^ptian  villages. 

No  case  of  rickets  was  met  with.  The  children,  though  generally  small  for  their  years  by  north 
European  standards,  were  well  nourished,  active,  and  good  tempered. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Epilepsy  probably  occurs,  though  no  case  was  seen.  Functional 
diseases  are  certainly  not  unknown  among  the  young  male  adolescents  of  the  tribe,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  there  was  a  functional  element  in  a  number  of  minor  derangements  which  came  for  treatment. 
In  one  well  nourished  young  man  painless  vomiting  shortl\-  after  food  had  persisted  for  nearly  ten  years, 
and  there  were  fugitive  muscular  twitchings  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Diseases  of  the  skin.  Boils,  impetigo,  and  various  transient  erythemas  were  common,  but  no 
serious  conditions  were  noted.  The  Kababish  seemed  scarcely  to  suffer  from  the  Assuring  of  the  lips 
and  of  the  skin  round  the  nails  and  the  blistering  of  the  ears  which  the  climatic  conditions,  very  dry  air 
with  hot  days  and  often  bitterly  cold  nights,  produced  in  ourselves. 

^'enereal  diseases  were  almost,  or  perhaps  entirely,  absent.  A  female  slave  had  a  discharge  which 
was  probably  gonorrhoeal,  but  no  other  suspicious  cases  presented  themselves.  No  case  of  syphilis 
was  seen,  nor  iiny  doubtful  conditions  suggesting  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  is 
known  by  repute.  Muhammad  et-T6m,  the  brother  of  the  Sheykh,  obviou.sly  feared  its  introduction,  for 
on  several  occasions  when  a  disease  seemed  to  him  to  be  out  of  the  ordinary,  he  asked  whether  it  might 
not  be  syphilitic,  and  always  seemed  greatly  relieved  when  assured  that  it  was  not.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  sections  of  the  tribe  who  joined  the  Mahdi  and  for  a  time  lived  at  Omdurman  may  have 
been  infected,  and  so  have  rendered  Muhammad  anxious. 

Palgrave  writes  of  syphilis  as  "frightfully  common,"  but  from  his  remarks  it  seems  questionable 
whether  all  the  lesions  he  had  in  mind  were  in  fact  syphilitic. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOUBLE-BLADED  SWORDS  OF  THE  WEST  COAST 
Oric  Bates,  M.A.,  and  E.  A.  Hooton,  Ph.D.,  B.  Litt. 

In  a  description  of  certain  Benin  antiquities  in  the  Peabody  Museum  published  last 
year,  a  small  bifid  wooden  object  here  reproduced  in  text  fig.  A,  was  identified  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  double-bladed  ceremonial  sword  on  the  ground  of  its  resemblance  to  similar 
objects  cast  in  brass  among  the  so-called  "gold-weights"  from  Ashanti.^  For  the  details 
concerning  this  specimen  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  notice  of  it:  it  is  here  only 
necessary  to  say  that  at  the  time  it  was  conjectured  that  it  might  be  a  highly  conven- 
tionalized representation  of  one  of  those  double-headed  ceremonial  swords  used  by  kings 
and  priests  for  fetish  purposes.  An  examination  of  the  Museum's  collection  of  gold- 
weights  from  Ashanti  has  since  yielded  evidence  confirming  this  conjecture.  The  evi- 
dence in  question  suggested  several  points  of  interest  which  we  have  ventured  to  present 
in  this  paper. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  all  question  as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  bifid 
wooden  object  just  mentioned,  we  may  begin  by  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
existence,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  of  such  short  curved  swords  as  the  one  here  reproduced  in 
fig.  1.  The  specimen  in  question,  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum,^  consists  of  a  curved 
blade  28.4  cms.  long,  widening  from  the  hilt  towards  the  further  extremity.  The  greatest 
breadth  is  7.4  cm.,  and  the  blade  finishes  characteristically  in  a  tongue  which  juts  out 
roughly  at  right  angles  from  the  concave  side  of  the  weapon.  The  hilt,  which  is  of  a 
Ught  soft  wood,  consists  of  a  spirally  carved  grip  expanding  at  either  end  into  large  wooden 
balls.  The  edge  of  the  blade  which  we  have  termed  concave  is  in  reahty  almost  straight ; 
the  opposite  edge  increases  in  convexity  the  farther  one  gets  from  the  hilt.  The  outUne 
of  the  convex  edge,  at  three  different  places,  is  broken  by  trebled  scollops,  and  the  blade 
itself  is  pierced  by  five  ornamental  holes.  The  shape  and  disposition  of  these  is  more 
easily  to  be  understood  from  a  glance  at  fig.  1  than  from  a  written  description.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  decorative  linear  patterns  stamped  on  one  side  of  the  blade.     Of 

'  E.  A.  Hooton,  'Benin  antiquities  in  the  Peabody  Museum  '  (Harv.  Afr.  Stud.,  vol.  1,  Cambridge,  1917,  p.  130- 
146),  p.  142  sq.  and  text  fig.  1. 

=  P.  M.  no.  53249. 
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these  stamped  devices  the  most  cm^ious  is  that  seen  between  the  second  perforation  and 
the  convex  edge  of  the  blade  —  a  design  portraying  a  strange  quadruped  bearing  in  its 
mouth  a  large  fish  (fig.  la).  Both  edges  of  the  blade  are  perfectly  blunt,  and  as  the 
specimen  is  an  old  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  ceremonial  sword  or 
knife,  used  probably  for  ju-ju  or  fetish  purposes  or  as  a  kingly  symbol,^  but  serving  no 
practical  turn.  We  are  therefore  taking  our  departure  not,  as  could  be  wished,  from  a 
real  weapon,  but  from  one  which  has  already  been  somewhat  metamorphosed  by  the 
conventionaUzing  agencies  we  are  here  considering.  The  equal  bluntness  of  the  edges 
leaves  some  doubt  as  to  which  represents  the  cutting  one:  the  balance  and  pattern  of  the 
instrmnent,  however,  incUne  us  to  the  opinion  that  in  the  practical  original  the  convex 
edge  was  the  sharp  one,  and  that  this  edge  was  rendered  the  more  formidable  by  being 
provided  with  sharp  teeth  (cf.  figs.  3,  5,  8,  8a). 

Ceremonial  weapons  such  as  this,  together  with  others  of  different  patterns,  were 
sometimes  suspended  in  a  group  from  a  peg  or  nail  fixed  in  the  wall  of  a  hut  *  or  fetish 
shrine  —  such  a  group  is  seen  in  fig.  2.  Occasionally,  it  would  seem  probable,  single  blades 
were  so  suspended  with  the  skull  of  a  ram  or  other  horned  animal  —  this,  at  least,  is  the 
natural  inference  when  one  tries  to  divine  the  origin  of  such  Ashanti  brass  gold-weights 
as  those  seen  in  figs.  3  and  4.  The  probability  is  heightened  rather  than  impaired  by  the 
occurrence  of  such  specimens  as  that  seen  in  fig.  6,  where  near  the  juncture  of  the  blade  and 
the  hilt  one  sees  not  the  skull  of  an  animal  but  a  human  mandible.  The  superstitions 
attached  to  the  human  jaw-bone  on  the  West  Coast  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa  ^  make  its 
association  with  the  ceremonial  sword  a  matter  not  to  be  wondered  at  —  the  two  together 
forming  a  ju-ju  trophy  of  pecuUar  power.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  fig.  7,  we  see 
mounted  on  the  blade  what  appears  to  be  a  pair  of  oil-palm  fronds.^  In  the  four  cases 
just  adduced  (figs.  3,  4,  6,  and  7)  the  design  of  the  blade  and  the  hilt  clearly  testify  to  the 
relationship  between  the  Ashanti  weights  and  the  Gold  Coast  sword,  though  we  can  readily 
see  some  steps  in  conventionalization  beyond  that  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
sword  in  fig.  1 .  Thus,  we  not  only  note  the  direct  attachment  of  skull  or  mandible  to  the 
blade,  but  whereas,  in  fig.  3,  the  ornament  by  perforation  is  represented  by  the  two  tri- 
angular openings  (cf.  the  holes  in  the  blades  of  figs.  5,  7,  8,  8a,  10,  and  11),  in  fig.  4  they  are 
replaced  by  a  stamped  design  Uke  a  wide-spread  inverted  V  with  dots  punched  between  its 
arms. 

3  Cf.  H.  Vortisch,  'Die  Neger  der  Goldlniste'  (Globus,  vol.  90,  no.  15,  Oct.,  1906,  p.  232-237),  p.  237. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  233  (swords  of  the  Asare  fetish  in  Duakua,  Gold  Coast). 

'  Ibid.,  p.  237  (drums  on  the  Gold  Coast  hung  with  human  skulls  and  mandibles). 

^R.  Zeller,  'Die  Goldgewichte  von  Asante'  (Baessler-Archiv,  Beiheft  3,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1912),  pi.  7, 
fig.  202. 
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Yet  another  phase  of  the  conventionalizing  tendency  is  seen  in  the  gold-weight  shown 
in  fig.  5.  Here  the  blade  and  hilt  have  suffered  little  change,  the  former  has  the  old 
ornamentation  b^^  holes,  the  latter  shows  carved  lines  of  the  sort  usual  in  the  prototype. 
But  whereas  the  olDJcct  with  which  the  sword  is  united  is  clearly  a  horned  animal  skull  in 
the  case  of  the  specimens  seen  in  figs.  3  and  4,  in  the  case  of  that  shown  in  fig.  5  the  skull 
has  vanished,  and  only  the  horns,  twisted  into  two  compact  spirals,  remain. 

In  figs.  8,  (obverse),  8a,  (reverse)  — an  Ashanti  gold- weight  in  the  Peabody  Museum's 
collection  ^  —  two  swords  have  been  crossed,  and  at  their  juncture  has  been  placed  the 
animal's  skull  with  curved  horns  (one  has  been  broken  away).  This  grouping  may  possibly 
have  been  suggested  by  a  suspended  group  such  as  that  seen  in  fig.  2,  or  it  may  have  origi- 
nated in  a  natural  incUnation  toward  a  heraldic  opposition.  In  favor  of  the  former  alter- 
native is  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  heads  in  figs.  3,  4,  and  8,  and  of  the  jaw-bone 
in  fig.  6,  is  the  natural  one  they  would  assume  if  hung  up;  that  of  the  swords  is  less  signifi- 
cant, but  correct  enough  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  usually  suspended,  as  are  some 
of  those  in  fig.  2,  by  means  of  a  cord  passed  through  one  of  the  perforations  in  the  blade. 

In  fig.  9,  despite  the  fact  that  the  casting  of  the  original  is  badly  defective,  we  can 
distinguish  the  hilts  of  two  swords,  and  two  palm  fronds  —  a  pair  being  given  each 
of  the  two  weapons.  Instead  of  being  arranged  in  a  V-fashion  as  in  fig.  7  the  fronds 
have  here,  on  analogy  of  the  swords,  been  crossed.  In  the  ceremonial  sword  (Noaba, 
Gold  Coast)  shown  in  fig.  10,  conventionality  has  considerably  progressed;  we  have  here 
two  opposed  blades  united  at  the  base,  and  connected  with  a  single  handle  of  the  usual 
dumb-bell  form  by  a  double  twist  which  preserves  the  memory  of  the  original  two  shanks. 
In  fig.  11,  another  sword  from  the  same  place,  the  memory  is  fainter:  the  dmnb-bell 
handle  has  taken  on  a  more  elaborate  character,  the  shank  of  the  blade  is  a  single 
sinuous  piece  of  metal,  and  it  is  only  the  well  defined  pair  of  blades  in  which  it  terminates 
that  carries  us  back  through  the  types  of  figs.  10,  8,  and  9,  to  the  specimen  portrayed  in 
fig.  1.  Highly  conventionalized  as  are  the  two  swords  of  figs.  10  and  11,  it  is  nevertheless 
curious  that  they  have  preserved  very  clearly  the  tongue  in  which  the  blade  ends. 

This  last  remark  is  true  of  the  gold-weight  seen  in  fig.  12,  where  we  observe  two 
blades  joined  in  a  single  handle  of  the  usual  type.  In  this  instance,  at  the  junction  of  the 
blades,  is  a  cylindrical  amulet  case  (?),  represented  as  being  made  fast  to  the  dumb-bell 
hilt  by  a  twisted  cord.  In  fig.  13  the  blades  have  become  more  conventionalized  than  in 
the  other  cases,  and  the  hilt  is  more  summarily  treated. 

We  may  at  this  point  return  to  the  wooden  object  from  Benin  (text  fig.  lA)  described 
last  year.     Its  resemblance  to  the  crossed  swords  of  fig.  8  is  very  remote,  nor  would  the 

'  P.  M.  no.  53715.    Length  7.3  cm. 
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possibility  of  its  relationship  to  the  gold-weight  shown  in  fig.  12  strike  any  but  a  prac- 
tised ethnologist.     It  is  otherwise  if  we  compare  it  with  the  weight  in  fig.  13  —  if  the  blades 
of  the  latter  were  a  little  more  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  if  they  were  approached  a  little 
more  closely  together,  the  resemblance  between  this  brass  specimen 
from  Ashanti,  and  the  wooden  one  from  Benin,  would  be  striking. 
The  latter  specimen  at  the  root  of  the  joined  blades  has  on  each 
face  two  human  heads  placed  side  by  side.     The  chins  of  these 
heads,  like  those  of  the  animal  heads  of  figs.  3,  4,  8,  and  13,  and 
hke  that  of  the  jaw  in  fig.  6,  are  toward  the  hilt.     In  the  light  of 
what  has  been  said  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  original  interpre- 
tation of  the  Benin  specimen  was  correct. 

A  far  more  violent  departure  from  the  original  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Benin  specimen  is  that  offered  by  the  gold-weight 
shown  in  fig.  14.  But  even  here  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  how  the 
object  was  evolved.  The  habit  of  setting  two  opposed  blades  in  a 
single  handle  had  become  so  conmion  that  the  resulting  Y-form 
was  recognized  as  a  commonplace.  The  maker  of  the  gold-weight 
of  fig.  14,  thoroughly  famihar  with  the  bifid  type,  and  careless  or 
ignorant  of  its  original  significance,  has  here  mounted  in  the  old 

dumb-bell  shaped  handle  two  long  spathes  of  the  oil-palm(?).  A  similar  indifference  to 
origins  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Benin  wood  carving  ^  shown  in  fig.  15,  where  the  chief 
is  grasping  in  his  right  hand  a  "beheading  knife"  —  the  blade  of  which  is  decorated  with 
outlines  of  blades  of  hke  shape  —  and  in  his  left  a  Y-shaped  insignium  the  two  arms  of 
which  terminate  in  hands.  In  text  fig.  A  and  in  fig.  15,  as  the  reader  may  see,  the  form 
of  hilt  has  changed  from  the  dumb-bell  type  to  one  in  which  the  grip  has  a  flat,  disc-shaped 
pommel  and  guard.     The  difference  is  not,  however,  one  of  importance. 

It  is  not  in  the  case  of  these  swords  alone  that  this  tendency  toward  conventionaliza- 
tion by  what  may  be  called  coalescence  is  to  be  seen:  precisely  the  same  freakish  habit 
is  displayed  in  the  Ashanti  treatment  of  the  crocodile.  In  figs.  17  and  18  are  examples 
of  the  single  animals:  in  fig.  19  is  seen  a  pair  in  saltire.  In  fig.  20  is  a  similar  crossed 
pair,  which,  while  hardly  less  conventional  than  the  foregoing,  is  by  its  more  consohdated 
form,  ready  to  develop  into  a  figure  ^  which  would  at  first  glance  seem  but  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  crocodile  of  fig.  17.  In  fig.  16  is  seen  a  pair  of  crocodiles  which  have  as  it 
were  coalesced:   the  two  tails  and  bodies  are  now  one,  and  only  the  heads  and  necks  are 


Text  fig.  A. 


» Lieut.-General  Pitt  Rivers,  Antique  Works  of  art  from  Benin,  London,  1900,  pi.  6,  fig.  27. 


'  The  difference  in  shape  of  figs.  18,  19  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artist's  fancy  has  been  influenced  by 
lizard-forms. 
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distinct.  We  may,  therefore,  compare  the  single  crocodiles  of  figs.  17,  18  with  the  sword 
of  fig.  1;  figs.  19,  20  with  fig.  8,  and  —  if  the  caster  intended  two  blades  —  fig.  9;  while 
fig.  16  occupies  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs  the  same  relative  position  as  do  figs.  10, 
11,  12  and  13  in  the  series  of  swords. 

The  tendency  to  conventionahze  by  means  of  coalescence  is  observable  in  other  series : 
we  need  only  cite  here  the  case  of  the  fish  with  the  broad  tail  seen  in  fig.  21.  In  fig.  22 
the  head  of  the  fish  has  given  place  to  another  tail:  the  result  of  combining  two  fish  not  in 
Y-fashion  but  in  direct  opposition. 

With  the  fusions  of  different  animals  into  one,'"  frequent  as  such  fusions  appear  to 
be,  and  interesting  as  they  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  popular  teratology,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  deal  here.  It  is  enough  if  we  have  made  it  clear  that  (1)  the  original  conjecture 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  Benin  specimen  was  correct;  that  (2)  in  the  conven- 
tionalizing of  natural  forms  in  West  Coast  art  there  exists  a  marked  tendency  to  what 
we  have  termed  coalescence;  that  (3)  —  a  coroUary  of  coalescence  —  the  understanding  of 
bisynmietrical  objects  and  designs  from  the  West  Coast  (e.  g.  fig.  22)  often  depends  on 
their  resolution  into  two  similar  components;  and,  lastly,  that  (4)  the  relation  between 
Benin  and  Ashanti,  in  the  one  cultural  feature  where  we  have  correlated  them,  is  the 
relation  between  a  culture  in  very  advanced  stages  of  conventionalism  on  the  one  hand, 
with  a  culture  still  cognizant  of  its  earlier  phases  on  the  other. 

"E.  g.,  of  a  tortoise  or  turtle  with  a  crocodile  as  in  R.  Zeller,  op.  cit.,  fig.  394  (cf.  fig.  402). 
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SOME  BISHARlN  BASKETS  IN  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM 

F.   H.    STERNS,    PH.D. 

During  the  winter  of  1915-16,  the  Editor  of  this  series  while  at  Asw&n  obtained  from 
Genawi  Ibrahim,  a  Bisharin,  eleven  Bisharln  baskets.  These  were  presented  to  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University,  where  were  already  two  others  which  had 
been  given  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Atwood,  and  three  which  had  been  purchased. 

The  general  Bisharin  name  for  these  baskets,  according  to  Ibrahim,  is  takdba  (pi. 
takdbagudat) .  Their  type  of  design  is  of  exceptional  interest.  The  patterns  are  com- 
posed of  triangles  or  straight  lines,  alternately  of  leather  and  fiber.  As  the  baskets  are 
coiled,  these  designs  seem  somewhat  peculiar,  since  they  belong  rather  to  twined  or  twill 
work.  It  is  possible  that  they  had  some  such  prototype,  or  that  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  basketry  from  another  technique. 

The  basketry  is  a  typical  coiled  ware,  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  rigid  foundation 
which  returns  upon  itself  continuously,  and  a  series  of  stitches  or  flexible  bands  which 
join  together  adjacent  coils.  A  portion  of  a  basket,  slightly  enlarged,  showing  the  detailed 
structure  of  the  coiling  is  to  be  seen  in  pi.  3,  fig.  3.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  long 
bundle  of  grass  or  woody  fibers  laid  together  without  either  weaving  or  twisting.  The 
individual  fibers  of  which  this  is  composed  are  of  varying  lengths,  and  new  ones  are 
constantly  introduced.  Thus  is  formed  a  continuous  strip  with  no  weak  joints.  The 
diameters  of  the  bundles  in  different  baskets  vary  considerably  (from  3  to  8  nmi.  in  the 
specimens  in  the  Peabody  Museum). 

In  nearly  all  the  specimens  included  in  this  study,  a  strip  of  leather  forms  part  of 

the  foundation.  This  in  some  places  is  bound  under  the 
sewing  in  the  same  way  as  the  remainder  of  the  founda- 
tion. In  other  places,  it  is  used  to  form  part  of  the 
decoration  by  being  bent  back  while  the  sewing  is  carried 
lextfig.  A.  ^j^  around  the   remainder  of  the  coil.     The  leather  is 

placed  over  the  sewing  for  any  required  distance,  and 
then  is  incorporated  in  the  coil  again  (fig.  A).  Where  such  a  strip  comes  to  an  end  or  a 
new  one  is  to  be  introduced,  the  ends  may  be  left  free  on  the  outside  of  the  basket,  may 
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Text  fig.  B. 


Text  fig.  C. 


be  carried  to  the  inside  and  tied  in  a  knot,  or  may  again  be  carried  under  the  stitching 
as  an  element  of  the  foundation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  strips  may  be  continued  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  be  firmly  fastened,  or  when  they  end  w-ithin  a  decorated  area,  they 
may  be  held  down  by  a  single  stitch. 

The  se^^-ing  consists  of  flexible  strips  of  grass  or  reeds.  Each  stitch  is  carried  com- 
pletely around  one  bundle  and  partly  through  the 
bundle  immediately  below  it  (fig.  B).  In  most 
cases,  these  stitches  split  the  stitch  immediately 
below  them  (fig.  C).  Thus,  beginning  at  the  top  of 
one  coil,  a  stitch  will  pass  down  its  side,  through 
the  stitch  on  the  coil  below  it,  through  a  portion  of 
that  coil,  again  through  the  stitch,  and  then  up  the 
other  side  of  the  first  coil.  Finally  it  passes  over 
the  coil  and  repeats  the  process.  As  the  sewing 
loops  cross  the  foundation  obliquely  there  may,  be- 
tween two  successive  ones,  be  considerable  space. 

Each  strip  of  the  sewing  has  its  ends  treated  as  a  part  of  the  foundation,  being  bound 
under  other  stitches  (fig.  D).     This  holds  the  strip  tight.     On  the  rims  of  the  baskets 

and  on  the  edges  of  the  covers,  additional  strength, 
with  a  certain  decorative  effect  as  well,  is  produced 
by  making  a  second  sewing  of  leather  over  the  grass 
sewing  (pi.  2,  fig.  3). 

In  addition  to  the  foundation  and  the  sewing, 
there  have  been  added  in  nearly  all  cases,  on  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  and  on  the 
covers,  discs  of  leather.  These  are  sewed  on  by  the  stitches  of  the  next  larger  coil,  which 
pierce  them.  Sometimes  all  the  stitches  do  this,  but  at  other  times  only  those  at  regular 
intervals.     Such  a  disc  of  leather  is  shown  on  pi.  1,  fig.  10. 

In  two  cases,  the  whole  basket  and  cover  have  been  overlaid  with  tightly  fitting 
leather  "bags"  (pi.  3,  figs.  1,  2).  In  the  latter,  at  least,  this  is  plastered  down  with  mud. 
The  leather  is  bent  over  the  edges  of  the  basket  and  cover,  and  sewed  down  by  a  leather 
strip  which  passes  through  both  layers  of  leather  and  basketry.  The  cut  ends  of  the 
leather  and  such  short  sUts  as  are  made  in  it  to  adjust  it  to  the  shape  of  the  basketry  are 
sewed  down  by  a  leather  strip  which  does  not  pass  through  the  basket.  The  bottom  of 
one  of  these  "bags"  is  a  leather  disc,  bound  down  a  leather  strip  around  the  corner,  which 
is  sewed  both  to  it  and  the  side-pieces.  The  bottom  of  the  other  specimen  is  now  missing, 
but  was  probably  similar. 

In  several  cases,  handles  have  been  made  by  passing  the  two  ends  of  a  loop  of  leather 


Text  fig.  D. 
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through  opposite  sides  of  the  basket  and  tying  them  on  the  inside.  In  one  specimen 
(pi.  3,  fig.  2) ,  a  piece  of  rope  has  been  thus  used.  In  each  of  the  two  leather-covered  vessels, 
the  ends  of  the  loop  passing  the  handles  are  attached  not  to  the  basket  but  to  the  cover, 
through  the  same  hole.  In  pi.  3,  fig.  1,  an  additional  leather  strip,  sewed  to  the  handle 
and  to  the  base  of  the  basket,  attaches  the  cover  to  the  basket. 

The  basket  shown  in  pi.  3,  fig.  2  is  25  cm.  tall,  and  the  cover  adds  16  cm.  to  its  height. 

In  shape,  it  is  a  truncated  right  circular  cone,  with  the 

diameter  of  the  base  16  cm.,  and  that  of  the  top  4.5  cm. 

PI.  3,  fig.  1  shows  a  specimen  which  is  a  truncated  eUipti- 

cal  cone  18  cm.  high.     The  diameters  of  its  base  are  15 

Text  fig  E  ^^^  22  ^^•'  ^^^  those  of  the  top  of  the  cover  4  and  7  cm. 

In  shape,  the  remainder  of  the  baskets  range  between 

forms  resembUng  bottles  and  those  Mke  pots  (fig.  E).     The  heights  of  these  vary  from 

8  to  19  cm.,  their  greatest  diameters  from  11  to  15  cm.,  and  the  diameters  of  their  orifices 

from  4  to  6  cm. 

Each  cover  (fig.  F)  consists  of  a  flat  top,  and  sides  beginning  well  within  the  rim  of 
the  top  and  sloping  inwards.     The  narrowest  portion  of  this, 
the  lowest,  just  fits  within  the  rim  of  the  orifice  of  the  basket. 
Consequently  the  remainder  is  larger  than  the  opening,  and 
has  to  be  forced  in  when  the  cover  is  put  on. 

The  decoration  of  these  covers  is  simple.     In  one  case,  t  xt  fi    F 

there  is  merely  the  sewing  along  the  edge.     In  others  (pi.  1, 

fig.  10)  in  the  center  is  a  disc  sewed  down  by  a  row  of  stitches.  Outside  this  are  a  couple 
of  rows  of  leather  kept  in  place  by  an  occasional  stitch  placed  at  regular  intervals. 
Outside  this  is  the  sewing  of  the  edges.  Variation  in  the  cover  designs  consists  merely  in 
dropping  out  one  or  more  of  these  elements. 

The  designs  on  the  baskets  are  formed,  as  has  already  been  said,  by  the  alternation 

of  leather  strips  and  uncovered  portions  of  the  basketry.     The 

leather  strips,  as  pre\'iously  described,  form  a  part  of  the 

foundation  in  the  areas  where  the  basketry  shows.     'WTiere 

they  are  used  in  decoration,  they  are  merely  carried  across  the 

space  to  be  filled.     Being  thus  merely  bands  stretched  across 

Te.xt  fig.  G.  spaces  and  tied  at  the  ends,  the  only  patterns  possible  are  such 

as  can  be  built  up  of  straight  lines.     The  principal  design  is  a 

series  of  alternating  triangles  with  truncated  apexes  (fig.  G).     In  these  the  apexes  of  the 

leather  triangles  are  alwaj's  up.     Another  design  consists  of  vertical  hues  in  series.     PL  2, 

fig.  1  has  only  the  leather  semng  around  the  rim. 
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THE  ZULUS  AND  THE   SPARTANS:    A  COIMPARISON   OF  THEIR 

IMILITARY   SYSTEMS 

W.  S.  Ferguson,  Ph.D. 

There  exists  a  wide-spread  tendency  to  refer  accidental  resemblances  between  the 
institutions  of  different  peoples  to  community  of  descent.  The  ancients  were  prone 
to  consider  all  the  circumcised  peoples  with  whom  they  were  acquainted,  for  example 
the  Colchians  and  the  Jews,  as  descendants  of  the  Egyptians;  and  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, better  versed  in  the  Bible  than  in  anthropology,  have  been  fovmd  predisposed 
to  regard  the  circumcised  Bantus  of  Central  and  South  Africa  as  being  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  derived  from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.^  Using  other  institutions  as  criteria  of  rela- 
tionship, certain  late  Greek  writers  avowed  that  the  Jews  and  the  Gymnosophists  of 
India  were  kinsmen  of  the  Spartans. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  hasten  to  state  at  the  outset  of  this  paper  that 
in  bringing  the  Zulus  into  juxtaposition  with  the  Spartans  I  am  not  seeidng  to  establish 
any  racial  or  poUtical  cormection  between  the  two  peoples.  WTiat  is  common  to  them 
is  the  purpose  in  their  pubhc  organization:  both  alike  made  war,  and  preparation  for 
war,  the  primary  aims  of  their  association.  The  object  of  their  wars  was,  to  be  sure, 
a.s  different  as  were  the  economic  efforts  of  the  two  peoples.  The  Zulu  government, 
when  it  fought  for  material  advantage,  sought  cattle;  the  Spartan  government  sought, 
in  such  cases,  an  extension  of  territorj'.  The  problem  of  the  Zulus  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  Spartans  in  that  each  concerned,  in  the  first  instance,  the  defense  of  their 
lives;  but  in  the  second  instance  what  they  defended  was  different:  the  Spartan  defended 
his  territory,  the  Zulu  his  herds.  "The  Kafirs  were  men",  said  a  Kafir  orator,  "and 
they  loved  their  cattle  —  their  wives  and  their  children  Uved  upon  milk  —  thej-  fought 
for  their  property  ".-  But  beyond  this  the  Zulu  fought  for  something  besides  property; 
he  fought  for  the  glory  of  his  people,  or  rather  for  that  of  his  kings,  and  from  a  sheer  love 
of  fighting;  and  therein  he  agreed  ■ndth  the  Spartan,  and  both,  it  may  be,  with  all  peoples 
of  whom  war  is  the  national  industry. 

'  This,  for  example,  is  the  thesis  maintained  by  M.  Merker,  Die  Masai,  Berlin,  1904. 
'  T.  Pringle,  African  Sketches ',  London,  1834,  p.  435  =  Ibid.',  London,  1840,  p.  99. 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  the  culture  of  the  two  nations.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  essentially  one  of  the  culture-level  of  the  Hellenes  and  the  Bantus, 
the  two  races  to  which  they  belonged.  The  former  were  a  comparatively  civilized  people 
when  the  Spartans  reared  their  miUtary  state  among  them,  and  the  estabhshment  of  the 
discipUnarj'  regime  of  the  Spartans  involved,  in  fact,  a  degeneration  to  the  level  of  the 
ideals  and  accompUshments  of  the  common  soldier.  The  Bantus,  on  the  contrary,  were 
sa^■ages,  practising  polj^gamy,  li\ang  in  thatched  huts  floored  with  cow-dung  and  ants' 
hill  clay,  eating  raw  flesh  and  constrained  in  their  actions  by  primitive  taboos,  when  the 
Zulus  among  them  attained  to  a  life  of  the  '  strengste  Kultur '  —  organized,  discipUned, 
and  completely  subject  to  authority. 

*  * 

It  is  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  describe  the  Zulu  military  institutions  at  their 
apogee  under  Chaka  (Tshaka)  and  Dingaan;  to  trace  their  origin  and  development;^  and 
finallj',  by  way  of  simamary,  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

*  *  * 

Chaka  maintained  a  standing  army  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  warriors.*    Each  regi- 

'  The  primary  sources  for  the  reigns  of  Dingiswayo  and  Chaka  are  few.  They  consist  of  some  papers  left  by 
H.  F.  FjTin;  some  evidence  given  by  Fynn  and  others  before  a  commission  appointed  in  1853  to  'inquire  into  the 
past  and  present  state  of  the  Kafirs  in  the  District  of  Natal ',  and  some  letters  written  by  F.  G.  Farewell.  All  this 
material  is  conveniently  accessible  in  J.  Bird,  Annals  of  Natal,  vol.  1,  Petermaritzburg,  1888,  where,  too,  are 
reprinted  most  of  the  best  materials  for  the  entire  period  dealt  with  in  this  paper.  Further  evidence  is  preserved, 
in  the  first  volume  of  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  Narrative  of  voj'ages  to  explore  the  shores  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar, 
2  vols.,  London,  1833;  in  S.  Kay,  Travels  and  researches  in  Caffraria,  London,  1833;  in  R.  Moffat,  Missionarj-  la- 
bours and  scenes  in  southern  Africa,  London,  18-12,  and  especiallj-in  chapter  16  of  T.  Arbousse^  Relation  d'un  voyage 
d'exploration  au  nord-est  de  la  colonic  du  Cap  de  Bonne-esperance,  Paris,  1842.  The  most  detailed  account  of  Chaka 
is  given  by  N.  Isaacs,  Travels  and  adventures  in  eastern  Africa,  2  vols.,  London,  1836.  This  last  work  also  covers 
the  early  years  of  Dingaan,  and  is  a  mine  of  curious  and  valuable  information.  For  Dingaan  the  primary  materials 
are  more  abundant.  Next  after  Isaacs'  work  comes  A.  Gardiner,  Journey  to  the  Zoolo  Country,  London,  1836. 
Then  foUow  the  journals  of  the  missionaries  —  those  of  the  British  F.  Owen  and  W.  HeWetson  in  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Record  for  1838,  p.  245  sqq.,  and  those  of  the  Americans  Champion,  Grout,  Adams,  Venable,  Lindley,  and 
Wilson,  in  the  Missionarj-  Herald  for  1837  and  1838.  The  other  records  of  the  later  years  of  Dingaan  —  those  filled 
with  his  struggle  with  the  Boers  —  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Annals  of  Natal,  §2.  Some  additional  first-hand  information 
covering  chiefly  the  epoch  of  Dingaan  and  Panda  may  be  foimd  in  the  following  books:  A.  Delegorgue,  Voyage  dans 
r.Airique  Australe,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1847;  R.  J.  Mann,  Colony  of  Natal,  London,  18.59;  L.  Grout,  Zulu-land,  or  hfe 
among  the  Zulu-Kafirs,  Philadelphia,  1864;  T.  Shooter,  The  Kafirs  of  Natal  and  the  Zulu  Country,  London,  1857; 
J.  Mackenzie,  Ten  years  north  of  the  Orange  River,  Edinburgh,  1871,  and  W.  Holden,  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Natal,  London,  1855.     For  the  secondary  books  of  most  value,  \ade  infra,  n.  96. 

We  are  by  no  means  entirely  dependent  upon  the  reports  of  contemporaries  for  our  knowledge  of  the  military 
system  of  Chaka.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  Zulu  institutions  known  to  exist  in  more  recent 
times  date  from  Chaka's  day;  but  we  are  fortunately  in  a  position  frequently  to  distinguish  the  original  from  the 
secondarj',  as  weU  as  to  add  many  details  not  directly  reported.  This  we  can  do  from  the  fact  that  Chaka's  system 
was  carried  from  Zululand  into  other  districts  in  Chaka's  o«-n  time  by  Moselekatze  (UmsiUkazi)  and  bj'  Loonkundava 
or  Manikusa  (or  however  the  Zulu  conqueror  of  the  Thonga  tribes  may  have  been  named).  What  is  common  to 
the  Matebele  or  the  Thonga  and  to  the  later  Zulus  may,  accordingh-,  be  inferred  to  have  belonged  to  Chaka;  since 
borrowing  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  separation  is  out  of  the  question,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Matebele. 

*  14,000  according  to  Farewell  (ap.  J.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  192),  who  puts  the  total  population  under  Chaka  at  50,000 
souls  and  the  number  of  soldiers  assembled  when  Fj'nn  and  he  arrived  at  his  residence  in  1824  at  8,000  to  9,000. 
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ment  was  stationed  in  a  military  kraal,  or  ekanda.  The  regiment  contained  from  600  to 
800  or  1,000  men;''  that  at  Dingaan's  capital,  Umkunginglove  (Umgungindhlovu),  for 
example,  was  about  900  strong.  This  regiment  differed  from  others  in  that  it  was  largely 
made  up  of  "chiefs  of  smaller  towns  bearing  the  appellation  of  indoona  or  umnumzana 
(head  of  a  village)";  and  "it  is  evidently  with  a  political  \aew  of  state  surveillance", 
writes  Gardiner,  "that  the  most  influential  of  these  are  formed  into  this  description  of 
bodyguard,"  and  that  all  in  rotation  are  obliged  to  appear  and  reside  for  some  time  in  the 
capital,  where  they  become  not  only  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  those  dependent 
upon  them,  but  are  thereby  prevented  from  plotting  any  scheme  for  the  subversion  of 
the  existing  government".  Whereas  this  regiment  may  have  consisted  of  veterans  alone, 
and  whereas  we  know  that  there  were  others  constituted  entirely  of  young  warriors,  it 
appears  that  the  typical  Zulu  regiment  of  the  active  army  was  made  up  of  the  two  classes 
in  conjunction.^  The  young  warriors,  moreover,  were  of  two  kinds:  ^  those  who,  Uke  the 
veterans,  wore  the  characteristic  Zulu  headring,^  and  the  "boys",  as  those  who  lacked 
it  were  named  in  contradistinction  to  the  "men"  who  had  it.  In  addition  there  were 
associated  with  each  regiment  children  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  army. 

Fynn,  on  the  other  hand,  estimates  the  troops  present  on  that  occasion  at  12,000  (Ibid.,  p.  76).  He  nowhere  states 
the  strength  of  the  standing  army,  but  computes  Chaka's  "effective  warriors"  at  50,000  (Ibid.,  p.  66),  and  reports 
that  this  number,  including,  however,  the  boys  and  women  in  the  commissariat,  took  part  along  with  himself  in  a 
great  mihtary  expedition.  Vide  infra,  p.  226.  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  325,  and  Kay,  op.  cit.,  p.  403  (misquoted  as 
50,000  by  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  328,  and  again  by  Shooter,  op.  cit.,  p.  338),  put  the  number  iii  constant  readiness 
at  15,000.  Gardiner  agrees  with  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  data  given  in  the  text.  Grout,  op.  cit.,  p.  73,  puts 
his  active  army  at  12,000  to  15,000,  and  gives  him  still  greater  reserves.  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  270,  computes 
both  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  and  the  total  population  at  100,000  souls.  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  92,  states,  but  not  as 
a  matter  of  personal  knowledge,  that  Dingaan  could  put  50,000  men  in  the  field.  Kay,  op.  cit.,  p.  403,  doubles  this 
total  for  Chaka  and  is  followed  by  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  328;  vol.  2,  p.  325.  Dingaan  met  the  Boers  at  Blood 
River  with  9,000  to  10,000  men  in  36  "regiments",  according  to  Bantjes  (ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  448).  Delegorgue 
(ap.  Ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  241)  computes  the  total  army  of  the  Zulus  at  the  accession  of  Panda,  in  1840,  at  20,000  to  40,000 
for  foreign  service,  and  20,000  reserves.  G.  McC.  Theal,  History  of  South  Africa,  London,  1888,  vol.  3,  p.  297,  con- 
cludes that  Chaka  had  a  highly  disciplined  army  of  40,000  or  50,000  men.  He  could  probably  put  twice  as  many 
men  into  the  field  as  his  successors.     Vide  infra,  p.  202,  sq. 

'  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  92  sqq.;  cf.  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  272;  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  396,  et  passim. 

'Called  umpagali  by  Gardiner.  This  word  means,  perhaps,  "guards".  See  especially  Fynn  (ap.  Bird,  op. 
cit.,  p.  119),  who  claims  that  "everj-  man  and  boy  who  is  in  the  chief 's circle  is  called  an  uryipakaii''.  Thus  Hewetson 
writes  (Church  Mission.  Rec,  1838,  p.  276):  "This  morning  we  saw  two  large  bodies  of  the  Zoolu  army  coming  down 
the  hills.  The  black  shields  showed  the  regiment  of  boys,  or  those  who  are  not  sufTered  to  shave  their  heads,  not 
having  distinguished  themselves  in  battle;  the  others,  with  white  shields,  showed  the  Umkunginglove  Regiment, 
or  Body-guards".  The  body-guard  acted,  however,  as  a  Council;  hence  umpakati  also  means  "councillors"  (Isaacs, 
ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  173,  n.  1,  and  F.  Owen,  Church  Mission.  Rec,  1838,  p.  252). 

'  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  92.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Gardiner  means  no  more  than  that  there  were  veteran 
officers  in  the  regiments  of  young  warriors,  and  children  tending  cattle  at  every  ekanda. 

'  Called  by  Gardiner  isimporthlo  and  izinseezwa.     See  also  Shooter,  op.  cit.,  p.  338. 

'  There  is  much  difference  of  report  as  to  the  significance  of  the  head-ring.  WTiether  it  signified  puberty,  service 
with  credit  in  war,  or  matrimony,  it  was  in  any  case  given  to  his  soldiers  by  the  king.  In  the  regular  arm}-,  prior 
to  Dingaan's  indulgence  re  matrimony,  it  can  hardly  have  signified  anything  but  distinguished  service. 
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The  veterans  were  distinguished  from  the  young  warriors  by  the  color  of  their  shields. 
The  former  had  white  shields  with  black  spots  down  the  centre;  the  shields  of  the  latter 
were  black.^°  The  way  in  which  the  regiments  were  recruited  will  indicate  most  clearly 
how  the  classes  came  to  be  thus  related  to  one  another  Avithin  the  regiments.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  Bishop  Colenso  by  two  Zulu  soldiers:"  "The  boys 
when  they  think  themselves  big  enough  to  enUst  —  say  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
old  ^^  —  collect  at  the  miUtary  kraals,  each  going  to  that  to  which  his  father  belongs,  and 
there  they  stay,  milking  the  cows  into  their  mouths.  This  is  a  sign  that  they  wish  to  be 
enUsted,  and  when  the  izinnceku  (king's  officers)  of  the  military  kraals  see  that  a  good 
many  of  such  boys  have  collected,^^  one  of  them  reports  the  fact  to  the  king,  who  then 
gives  permission  for  the  boys  to  be  brought  before  him.  There  is  no  penalty  for  those 
who  do  not  join,  although,  of  course,  they  are  not  thought  much  of."  Such  men  [as  do 
not  enlist]  may  marry  whenever  they  please,  and  they  put  on  the  head-ring  by  permission 

of  the  head  man  of  their  kraal If,  however,  a  man  has  once  enlisted,  and  at  some 

future  time  fails  to  appear  when  his  regiment  is  called  together  for  any  purpose,  it  will 
then  be  inquired,  '  What  has  become  of  him? '  And  if  he  cannot  give  a  good  reason  for  his 
absence  he  may  perhaps  be  killed  by  his  regiment,  but  not  by  the  king.  A  man  who  has 
enUsted  also  may  not  marry  until  the  king  gives  leave  to  his  regiment. 

"Well,  the  king  gives  the  order  to  collect  the  boys  to  the  officer  who  has  reported 
them,  who  delivers  it  to  the  indunas  of  the  different  military  kraals.  The  boys  are  then 
collected  at  the  different  military  kraals,  and  on  the  appointed  day  messengers  are  sent 
to  the  king  to  say  they  are  now  coming.  Thereupon  the  king  has  cattle  killed  for  them, 
so  that  when  they  arrive  they  find  the  meat  ready.  The  king  then  gives  them  a  name, 
and  appoints  a  head-ringed  man  as  induna  over  them,  and  either  makes  them  into  a 
separate  regiment  and  orders  them  to  build  for  themselves  a  new  miUtary  kraal,  or  incor- 
porates them  with  one  of  the  regiments  already  formed,  when  they  share  the  existing 

"Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  181.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Gardiner  (op.  cit.,  p.  103  sqq.)  flatly  con- 
tradicts this  view,  and  reports  that  each  regiment,  i.  e.,  all  the  classes  of  each  regiment,  had  shields  of  the  same  color. 
The  color  of  the  shields  is  thus  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  regiment  and  not  of  the  class.  As  Gardiner  had  lost  his 
notes  and  was  writing  from  memory,  it  is  likely  that  he  is  in  error.  Naturally  when  a  regiment  consisted  of  veterans 
alone  or  of  young  warriors  alone  —  a  case  which,  however,  he  docs  not  contemplate  —  the  shields  of  a  regiment  were 
all  of  one  color.  So,  too,  m  the  case  of  the  third  class,  the  regiments  undoubtedly  had  shields  of  the  same  color.  These 
facts  may  explain  why  Fynn  also  (vide  infra,  p.  219)  says  that  Dingiswayo  distinguished  the  regiments  by  the  color 
of  their  shields. 

"  Bishop  Colenso  [trans.],  Cetshwayo's  Dutchman,  Cornelius  Vigro,  London,  1880,  p.  189  sq. 

12  Vide  infra,  p.  205,  n.  42. 

"  Fifteen  or  so  boys,  present  at  Umkunginglove,  used  to  attend  F.  Owen's  class  in  1837  (Church  Mission. 
Rec,  1838,  p.  225  sq.).     At  dancing  time  the  number  sweUed  to  96  (Ibid.,  p.  280). 

"  Vide  infra,  p.  205. 
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kraal ".'^  In  the  former  case  a  black-shielded  regiment  would  naturally  result;  in  the 
latter,  a  mixed  regiment,  when  the  regiment  with  which  they  were  incorporated  was  a 
regiment  of  veterans,  since  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  raw  recruits  were  at  once  given  the 
insignia  of  the  veterans.^^  It  is  true  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Cetshwayo,  some  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Chaka,  that  the  above  description  of  the  Zulu  system  of  recruiting 
was  given.  None  the  less,  it  holds  for  the  earUer  time  also;"  and  precisely  the  same 
system  existed  among  the  Matebele,  who  can  have  derived  it  only  from  Moselekatze, 
who  took  it  with  him  when  he  fled  from  Zululand  in  Chaka's  time.  The  children  taken 
by  Moselekatze  in  his  raids,  says  one  ^\Titer,^*  "grew  up  in  the  service  of  their  captors, 
or  of  those  to  whom  they  sell  them  within  the  tribe.  They  herd  cattle  in  time  of  peace; 
they  carry  the  impedimenta  of  the  soldier  when  he  goes  to  war.  At  home  they  practise 
fighting  and  running  with  boys  of  their  own  age;  in  the  field  they  are  familiarized  ^ith 
deeds  of  blood.  Their  physical  frame  thus  becomes  more  fully  developed  than  if  they 
had  grown  up  in  their  own  unwarlike  and  ill-fed  tribes.  I  have  seen  children  of  Bushmen 
among  the  Matebele  whose  personal  appearance  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  their  ill- 
favoured  relatives  in  the  desert.  As  the  captive  boys  grow  older,  they  become  impatient 
of  the  restraints  of  their  position,  and  laying  their  heads  together,  all  living  in  a  certain 
town  march  off  in  a  body  to  the  chief's  quarters  and  present  their  petition  to  Moselekatze : 
'We  are  men,  O  Kng;  we  are  no  longer  boys;  give  us  cattle  to  herd  and  to  defend'.  If 
the  chief  approves  of  their  petition,  he  drives  out  a  few  cows  as  their  herd,  and  gives  these 
boys  in  charge  of  an  experienced  soldier,  with  some  assistants,  who,  in  the  new  town  or 
barracks  which  they  erect,  proceed  to  train  them  as  Matebele  soldiers.  This  is  called  to 
'bota'}^     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Matebele  army  is  supplied  ^\^th  men. 

"The  new  miUtary  town  or  regiment  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  one  in  which 
they  Uved  as  captive  boys.  When  they  go  to  war  now  it  is  as  a  company  of  that  regi- 
ment.^"   But  they  are  no  longer  baggage-carriers;   they  bear  their  own  weapons  now  Uke 


'5  Thus  on  October  21,  Owen  writes  (Church  Mission.  Rec,  1838,  p.  228):   Dingaan's  "indunas  were  sitting 
at  his  feet;  and  a  number  of  men  were  being  arranged  in  classes,  to  be  sent  to  reside  at  different  villages  ". 

"  For  a  regiment  made  up  of  old  and  j'oung  men  see  J.  Y.  Gibson,  The  story  of  Zulus-,  London,  1911,  p.  136. 
The  officers  of  the  young  warriors  had  white  shields  (Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  290). 

"  Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 

"  Mackenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  327  sqq. 

"  Whence  among  the  Zulus  the  lads  at  the  ekandas  who  had  not  yet  scored  in  war  were  called  amaboolu  (Gardi- 
ner, op.  cit.,  p.  92). 

*'  It  may  be  conjectured  that  in  Zululand,  too,  in  the  days  of  Panda  and  Cetshwayo,  the  boys  who  congregated 
in  their  fathers'  ekanda  were  enrolled  as  a  company  in  the  regiment  stationed  there.  Under  Chaka,  when  the  sol- 
diers in  the  ekandas  wtre  bachelors,  acd  n  any  of  the  children  were  captives,  the  method  followed  in  distributing 
the  recruits  must  have  been,  as  among  the  Matebele,  more  arbitrarj'. 
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their  former  masters.  Should  they  succeed  in  killing  and  in  taking  captive,  they  at  once 
occupy  the  position  of  their  former  owners,  and  on  a  second  war  have  their  boy  to  carry 
their  food  and  water.  Should  they  not  succeed  in  killing  man,  woman,  or  little  child, 
their  position  is  still  one  of  dishonour.  They  are  not  pien ....  The  Matebele  soldier- 
town  has  nothing  domestic  about  it;  it  is  not  a  town,  but  barracks.  The  voice  of  the 
infant,  the  song  of  the  mother,  are  almost  unknown  there.  Only  after  some  signal  service 
does  the  chief  bestow,  as  a  great  reward  to  the  soldier,  a  captive  girl  to  be  his  wife". 

The  method  of  recruiting  among  the  Zulus  being  as  above  described,  it  is  clear  that 
the  number  of  regiments  and  ekandas  varied  at  different  times.  Thus  on  one  occasion 
Isaacs  ^'  notes  that  Chaka  had  collected  twelve  regiments  with  white  shields  and  seven- 
teen regiments  with  black,  all  warriors  with  wounds.  These,  the  King  claimed,  were  but 
half  of  his  soldiers.^^  For  Dingaan's  reign  we  have  a  Ust  of  twenty-six  regiments.^'^  Din- 
gaan,  says  Gardiner,^*  had  from  "fourteen  to  sixteen  large  ekandas,  and  several  of  a  smaller 
size".  Two  Usts  for  Panda's  (Mpande's)  time,  one  for  ca.  1854  and  the  other  for  ca.  1872,"" 
contain  each  the  names  of  fourteen  regiments,  the  "boys"  in  the  first  Ust  being  the 
veterans  or  the  superannuated  in  the  second.  On  occasion  (1841),  however,  Panda  could 
assemble  twenty-five  regiments  at  his  capital,  the  appearance  of  regiments  with  "red, 
blue  (?),  yellow,  white  and  red,  and  white  and  black  shields"  disclosing  the  presence  of 
the  third  class,  or  reserves,^^  of  which  we  shall  come  to  speak  in  a  moment.  At  the  battle 
of  Ulundi  (1879),  in  Cetshwayo's  (Cetywayo's)  reign,  there  were  present,  according  to  a 
Zulu  prisoner,"  thirteen,  or  perhaps  fourteen,  regiments.^^    These  figures  tell  their  own 


-'  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  140.  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  270,  describes  a  trick  by  which  the  Zulu  kings  multi- 
plied for  the  benefit  of  strangers  the  number  of  their  soldiers. 

2=  The  reserves  were  absent.  Isaacs  here  allows  1,000  men  to  a  regiment.  If  we  give  it  700  and  accept  Chaka's 
claim,  his  total  force  would  be  about  40,000. 

2'  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  285.  This  hst  was  derived  from  a  native  named  Rasebouai,  who  had  served  for  four 
years  La  the  "  serail  "  of  Dingaan.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty-si.x  regiments  included  in  it  were  made  up,  says  Arbousset 
(op.  cit.,  p.  287),  of  "soldats  eprouves"  called  emetlopes,  "whites",  and  the  others  of  emeniamas,  "blacks".  The 
shields  of  the  former  were  white  "ou  bien  bigarr^s";  those  of  the  latter  were  black  or  red.  In  this  list,  accordingly, 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  ekandas  were  included.     Vide  infra  p.  204. 

^*  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

2=  Shooter,  op.  cit.,  p.  338;   Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

2'  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  400  sq. 

"  C.  Norris-Newman,  In  Zululand  with  the  British  in  1879,  London,  1880,  p.  320  sq.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  out  what  the  eight  corps  were  to  which  the  regiments  are  assigned  in  this  hst.  One  of  them,  however,  Um- 
lambongwenga,  is  apparently  a  regiment  of  younger  "men  "  in  Shooter's  list.  I  note  that  in  four  of  the  five  lists  there 
is  a  Duguza  regiment.  For  an  explanation  of  several  of  the  names  see  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  292  sqq.  Several  names 
of  Chaka's  regiments  are  found  in  Bishop  Colenso,  Zulu-English  Dictionary,  passim. 

^'  It  is  worth  noting  perhaps,  that  there  were  thirteen  regiments  in  Moselekatze's  army  in  1888;  A.  R. 
Colquhoun,  Matabeleland,  London,  [1892],  p.  37, 
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story.  The  maximum  of  Zulu  inilitary  power  and  the  most  complete  concentration  of  the 
male  population  in  the  ekandas  occurred  during  Chaka's  reign.  New  regiments  were 
then  being  formed  yearly  of  boys,  both  home  grown  and  captured  in  war;  and  very 
few  old  regiments  were  being  relegated,  on  marriage,  into  the  reserves.  The  constant 
wars,  being  uniformly  successful,  brought  in  many  more  recruits  than  they  cost  in  casual- 
ties. Under  Dingaan  the  situation  changed.  The  opportunities  for  profitable  boy,  girl, 
and  cattle  raids  were  much  reduced.  Hence  new  regiments  could  be  enrolled  only  when 
the  native  crop  of  young  men  sufficed.  The  king  was  tempted  by  the  desire  of  sa\'ing  his 
cattle  to  allow  his  regiments  to  marry,  and,  there^\'ith,  to  pass  over  into  the  reserves  which 
he  did  not  have  to  feed.  The  economic  situation  went  from  bad  to  worse  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Panda;  and  in  the  years  follo\\ing  1850  -^  the  Zulu  youth,  being  left  both  unfed 
and  unwed  by  the  king,  took  up  the  military  career  in  smaller  numbers.  Moreover, 
attracted  by  the  hope  that  a  more  \agorous  government  would  bring  back  the  good  old 
days,  the  3'oung  men  flocked  to  the  kraals  of  the  king's  sons,  Cetshwayo  and  Umbulazi  — 
to  ''live  under  the  tiger's  tail"  in  place  of  "under  the  tiger's  head",  as  it  was  called.  The 
result  was  the  war  in  which  Umbulazi  was  killed,  and  the  settlement  according  to  which 
Panda  was  to  be  thenceforth  the  "head"  of  the  nation  and  Cetshwayo  the  "feet".  This 
change  of  government  could  not,  however,  alter  the  economic  conditions,  and  all  that 
Panda  could  do  thereafter,  as  before,  was  to  enroll  a  new  regiment  every  third  or  fourth 
year;  ^°  with  the  result  that,  reserves  included,  the  Zulu  army  consisted  thenceforth  of 
only  thirteen  or  fourteen  regiments.  These  regiments  seem  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  one  another  —  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  young  warriors  —  by  the  nature  of  the  head- 
dress worn.^^ 

On  a  general  mobihzation  the  regiments  were  formed  into  three  army  corps.^^     In 


"  Mann,  op.  cit.,  p.  28  sqq. 

™  See  the  dates  of  recruitment  given  by  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

"  The  crane's  feather  erect  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  veterans;  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  287.  Isaacs 
(vide  infra,  p.  210)  describes  tliree  groups  of  young  warriors,  each  group  having  a  different  head-gear.  In  this  case  the 
group  contained  ca.  2000  men.  Can  it  have  been  a  single  regiment?  In  the  case  noted  by  Fj-nn  (vide  infra,  n.  33) 
the  regiments  had  the  normal  strength  of  ca.  750  men.  Only  one  of  the  four,  however,  consisted  of  young  warriors. 
On  another  occasion,  Fj-nn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  90,  alludes  to  the  destruction  of  a  regiment  named  "Dust",  "raised 
only  two  months  previously  and  numbering  two  thousand  men".  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  in  Chaka's  time  the 
regiments  of  young  men  were  larger  than  later.  Still,  it  is  not  unthinkable  that  two  or  three  regiments  were 
occasionally  combined  to  form  a  single  large  regiment  and  that,  when  this  occurred,  they  adopted  the  same  style  of 
headdress. 

'^Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  181;  cf.  Fj-nn,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.  90;  Grout,  op.  cit.,  p.  349;  C.  Celliers,  ap.  Bird, 
p.  239;  cf.  J.  C.  Voigt,  Fifty  years  of  the  historj-  of  the  Republic  in  South  Africa,  London,  1899,  vol.  1,  p.  299; 
Mackenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  275.  Zulu  tactics  apparently  demanded  the  division  of  the  army  into  three  corps.  Vide 
infra,  p.  224. 
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each  army  corps  '^  there  were  regiments  of  veterans  and  of  young  warriors,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, regiments  of  a  third  class  of  soldiers  which  we  must  consider  next. 

"The  middle  warriors",  says  Isaacs,  "or  those  that  have  wives,  form  distinct  regi- 
ments, and  are  called  'inferiors'".  They  were  distinguished  by  having  red  shields.  It 
may  be  that  their  name  was  Umkundas,  or  more  correctly,  Amagundane,  which  means 
"mice",  and  is  a  term  of  contempt.^*  They  constituted  the  reserves  and  were  apparently, 
at  least  under  Dingaan,  as  numerous  as  the  veterans  and  young  warriors  combined.  An 
attempt  to  determine  their  relation  to  the  regulars  brings  up  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  civil  kraals  and  their  inhabitants  to  the  military  kraals  —  a  question  which,  curi- 
ously enough,  is  left  unanswered  by  both  our  primary  and  our  secondary  authorities.  Yet 
it  must  be  answered  before  we  can  comprehend  the  Zulu  military  system. 

Commonly,  it  appears,  an  ekanda  was  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  civil  villages.  In 
the  old  Zululand,  where  Nobamba,  Duguza,  and  Umkunginglove  lay,  there  was,  however, 
a  number  of  ekandas  disproportionate  to  the  civil  population.^^  During  Chaka's  reign 
Nobamba  seems  to  have  been  the  only  ekanda  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  civil  village.^® 
It  had  thus  a  permanent  population.  The  king  always  lived  in  an  ekanda:  Chaka  pre- 
ferred Nobamba  or  Duguza,  Dingaan  Umkunginglove  or  Congella.  Hence  there  were 
troops  assembled  all  the  year  round  at  those  ekandas  in  which  the  king  Uved  for  a  year 
continuously,  since  naturally  neither  Chaka  nor  Dingaan  could  dispense  altogether  with 
a  military  force  at  his  immediate  disposal.^^  The  regiments  "are  obUged",  says  Gardi- 
ner, ^^  "to  assemble  (each  in  its  own  ekanda)  dm-ing  half  the  year,^^  principally  for  the 

''  Such  an  army  corps  (not  at  full  strength,  however)  Fynn  (ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  85)  saw  driU  and  march  off 
against  Zuedi  in  1824.  It  consisted  of  four  regiments  totalling  about  3,000  men.  One  of  its  regiments  had  white 
shields  with  black  dots,  another  black  shields  —  veterans  and  young  warriors  of  the  standing  army,  doubtless. 
According  to  Isaacs,  two  of  the  corps  had  names  which  connect  them  with  Duguza  and  Ababulalayo  —  two  of  Chaka's 
royal  ekandas.  The  third  corps  was  called  Umbalabale,  (or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  Imbalabale,  which  means 
"having  party-coloured  shields").  Isaacs  warns  us  against  regarding  this  third  corps  as  made  up  of  the  third  class; 
each  army  corps  had,  he  tells  us,  all  three  classes  in  it.  Obviously  two  of  the  four  regiments  in  the  army  corps  which 
Fynn  saw  —  the  second  and  the  third  in  his  enumeration:  those  carrying  red-spotted  and  gray  shields  —  were 
constituted  of  the  third  class,  thus  confirming  Isaacs'  report.  Fynn  also  alludes  to  another  army  corps  of  4,000  men, 
which  had  started  against  Zuedi  earlier. 

^  Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  173,  181,  with  Bird's  notes;  cf.  G.  Champion,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.  207,  and  Fynn  as  quoted 
above,  n.  33.     I  have  a  suspicion  however,  that  Isaacs  meant  to  write  in  each  case  Umfundas,  "inferiors." 

3°  Champion,  Mission.  Herald,  1838,  p.  216. 

^«  Ibid.,  loc.  cit.;   Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  143. 

"  Cf.,  however,  F.  Owen  (Church  Mission.  Rec,  1838,  p.  223) :  "  I  asked  him  [Dingaan]  where  all  his  people  were, 
since  the  town  [Umkunginglove]  seemed  nearly  empty.  He  said  that  they  were  aO  dispersed  to  their  own  homes, 
in  the  out  places  or  villages". 

'^  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

"Others  make  the  time  less  —  "a  few  months  in  the  year"  (Venable,  Mission.  Herald,  1838,  p.  218),  "two 
months'  dancing"  (Champion,  op.  cit.,  p.  214). 
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practice  of  dancing,  which  is  considered  as  a  nailitary  exercise  ".  "And  also  for  some  weeks, 
now",  writes  Champion  on  INIarch  6,  1837,^"  "the  soldiers,  that  is  the  majority  of  the 
people,  have  been  absent  at  their  headquarters  to  learn  new  dances ....  The  king  has  his 
own  favorite  regiment  at  this  time  under  his  training  at  Umkunginglove".  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  —  when  they  were  not  absent  on  a  military  expedition  —  the  regulars 
were  dispersed  among  the  civil  villages.  There,  however,  at  least  during  Chaka's  reign, 
they  formed  a  group  by  themselves.  "From  their  youth",  wTites  Isaacs,^^  the  warriors 
were  "excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  common  people",  and  "passed  their  days 
in  ceUbacy".     Their  career  is  easy  to  trace. 

When  they  were  infants,  and  unable  to  do  much  more  than  toddle,^  the  bigger  lads 
who  had  already  begun  to  serve  with  the  regiment  "molested  and  beat"  the  Uttle  boys 
wherever  they  found  them  until  they  also  nearly  all  "joined  these  young  tjTants".^' 
Once  they  had  indicated  their  intention  of  becoming  soldiers  they  became  the  recruit- 
ing sergeants  in  turn.  They  watched  the  king's  cattle,  milked  the  cows,  and  carried 
baggage,  while  the  regiment  was  in  the  ekanda.  \Miile  at  home  they  consorted,  doubt- 
less, vnth  one  another,  and  fagged  their  juniors.  At  puberty,  or  somewhat  later,  they 
were  enrolled  among  the  young  warriors.  Either  then,  or  later  when  thej^  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  battle,  they  had  their  heads  shaved  at  the  king's  orders  and  were 
required  by  the  king  to  assume  the  "men's"  crown-ring.^  As  young  warriors  they  spent 
months  of  every  year  in  the  ekanda,  practising  war  dances,  and  other  months  on  the  long 
weary  marches  that  led  across  the  wilderness  to  the  country  of  enemies  or  subjects  who 
had  cattle.  IVIany  of  them  were,  of  course,  killed,  or  died  of  hunger  or  thirst  on  these 
expeditions.  Many  of  them  were  executed  by  the  king's  orders  as  cowards  or  conspirators. 
But  those  who  survived  drove  on  each  return  cow  after  cow  into  their  cattle  kraals  —  their 
share  of  the  spoils  of  war.  Every  year,  in  December,  they  went  up  to  the  king's  ekanda 
for  the  Feast  of  First  Fruits,  when  a  great  round  of  dancing  culminated  in  a  review  of 
all  the  soldiers  —  "a  trial  of  skill",  in  wliich  one  regiment  was  pitted  against  another.'*^ 
Thus  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years  passed.*®    They  had  long  since  become  veterans,  and  had 

'"  Champion,  op.  cit.,  p.  213. 

"  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  297. 

'-The  baggage-boys  with  the  great  expedition  of  1824  were,  says  Fynn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  87,  "few  above 
the  age  of  twelve  years  and  some  not  more  than  six".  In  the  light  of  this  statement  what  Colenso  says  (vide  supra, 
p.  200)  must  be  corrected  when  applied  to  the  Zulus  of  Chaka's  time. 

"  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  333;  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 

"  These  promotions  were  usually  made  at  the  Feast  of  First  Fruits. 

**  Champion,  op.  cit.,  p.  214. 

"  Grout,  op.  cit.,  p.  163. 
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taken  part  in  turns  at  the  capital  in  the  king's  bodyguard.  White  shields  with  black 
spots  down  the  centre  have  been  given  out  to  them  from  the  royal  arsenals  instead  of  the 
black  shields  which  they  had  borne  as  young  warriors.  They  have  not  been  allowed  to 
marry.  While  in  quarters  in  the  civil  villages  they  may  have  had  sexual  intercourse 
practically  at  pleasure  with  the  unmarried  girls  and  with  wives  who  were  nursing  children ; 
but  they  may  not  have  had  children  of  their  own.  A  soldier  must  be  a  bachelor.  He 
must  not  be  enervated  by  matrimony  and  softened  by  family  ties.  At  last  came  the  time 
when  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  service  in  war  rendered  by  the  individual  soldier  or  by 
his  whole  regiment,  "the  Great  Elephant",  as  Chaka  was  called,  announced  at  the  Feast 
of  First  Fruits  *'  that  a  soldier,  or  his  whole  regiment,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  to  marry. 
The  brides  might  be  designated  at  the  saiiie  time,  and  to  disobey  was  to  die.^^  Or  perhaps 
it  was  simply  the  advance  of  years  which,  while  unfitting  him  for  soldiering,  won  him 
permission  to  marry.*^  "You  are  Uke  an  old  woman  now",  said  Chaka  to  a  warrior  who 
had  dislocated  his  thigh,  "I  must  find  a  husband  for  you".^"  Thenceforth  there  were 
no  more  gatherings  in  the  ekanda  for  him.  His  Ufe  was  now  lived  in  his  own  kraal 
with  the  women  and  little  children.^^  He  took  as  many  wives  as  he  could  afford 
and  begot  a  numerous  progeny,  if  the  misfortune  of  sterility  —  a  frequent  concomitant  of 
polygamy  —  did  not  befall  him.^^  In  that  case  some  young  warrior  would  probably  do 
the  begetting  for  him.  For  he  was  now  one  of  the  class  of  inferiors,  or  "mice".  He 
was,  of  course,  liable  for  military  service,  but  not  in  the  first  line.  Still,  at  least  under 
Chaka,  the  call  to  arms  came  with  great  frequency.     Then  he  donned  his  miUtary  costume 


*''  It  is  significant  of  the  strength  of  Bantu  traditions,  and  of  the  obstacles  which  Dingiswayo  and  Chaka  had 
to  overcome,  that,  despite  the  despotism  under  which  they  lived,  the  Zulus  still  exercised  their  ancient  right  of 
calling  their  kings,  in  the  most  intemperate  language,  to  an  annual  accounting  at  this  festival;  Delegorgue,  op. 
cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  237. 

*'Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  291.  The  girls,  too  —  at  least  under  Panda  and  Cetshwayo  —  were  formed  into 
regiments;  "that  is  to  say,  they  just  live  at  home  and  work  for  their  fathers  only;  but  all  those  of  about  the  same  age 
are  called  by  one  name,  (those  now  growing  up  are  the  Umtiyane,  'Ensnarers'),  and  may  not  marry  till  the  King 
gives  leave";  Bishop  Colenso,  Cetshwayo's  Dutchman,  p.  192.  For  the  famous  case  where  a  regiment  of  girls 
rebelled  against  Cetshwayo's  command  to  marry  two  regiments  of  old  men,  see  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  133.  It  seems 
to  me  not  improbable  that  the  organizing  of  the  girls  for  matrimony  —  with  the  soldiers  —  was  one  of  the  devices 
by  which  Cetshwayo  tried  to  make  service  in  the  standing  army  more  attractive  to  the  men.  (Vide  infra,  p.  216). 
In  any  case  there  is  no  allusion  to  regiments  of  girls  in  the  records  of  Chaka's  or  Dingaan's  time. 

*'  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  271 :  "Au  sortir  du  service,  vers  I'&ge  de  quarante  ans,  ils  se  mettent  k  fabriquer  des 
armes",  etc.  Chaka  ordered  that  "the  number  of  cattle  given  to  the  parents  of  the  bride  ....  should  be  only 
nominal,  or  rather  only  so  many  as  were  necessary  for  the  marriage  feast  ".     Fjmn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

'°  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  116.  For  the  late  marriage  of  the  Zulus  of  Moselekatze  see  Mission.  Herald,  1837, 
p.  189. 

"  Two-thirds  of  the  huts  in  the  civil  kraals  were  occupied  by  women;  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 

'2  The  Zulu  women  —  perhaps  because  the  men  spent  so  much  of  their  lives  in  the  ekandas  and  in  war  —  were 
superior  in  looks  to  the  ordinary  Kafir  women  and  were  remarkably  more  prolific. 
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like  the  active  soldiers;  put  on  his  head  the  characteristic  head-gear  of  his  regiment  of 
reserves  —  "a  turban  of  otter  skins",  perhaps,  "at  the  upper  edge  of  which  were  two 
bits  of  hide  resembling  horns"  —  threw  over  his  shoulder  a  tippet  of  cow-tails,  fastened 
white  cow-tails  around  his  arms  and  legs,  and  hung  from  his  girdle  his  thick  petticoat  of 
skins  of  monkeys  and  genets,  "made  to  resemble  the  tails  of  those  animals".  Thus 
accoutred  and  with  a  red  or  red  spotted  shield  in  his  left  hand,  his  stout  assegai  in  his 
right,  and  his  knobbed  stick  in  his  belt,  he  set  off  for  the  place  of  rendezvous.  "All  day 
long  on  one  hand  and  the  other",  writes  Champion,^^  " are  the  warriors  directing  their 
course  towards  the  capital.  They  follow  each  other  in  Indian  file  with  their  large  oval 
black  and  white  shields,  held  at  their  left  side,  their  bodies  adorned  with  ox-tails,  and 

their  head  covered  with  feathers Those  who  at  other  times  have  frequented  our  houses, 

and  seemed  verj^  mild,  when  arraj^ed  A^nth  the  large  otter  band  over  their  forehead,  the 
isihlohlo,  or  bunch  of  feathers,  on  their  head,  and  the  strip  of  ox-skin  covering  their  chest, 
and  their  hands  full  of  the  instruments  of  death,  appear  like  savage  Indians.  All  seem 
to  be  in  haste  todaj\  They  pass  our  house,  but  none  loiter  as  usual.  They  seldom  even 
stop  to  say  a  sakubona.  A  boy  who  is  at  work  for  us,  and  is  a  soldier,  can  scarce  contain 
himself,  as  he  sees  his  fellows  on  the  move.  He  says  he  must  go.  Thus  are  the  young 
trained  to  delight  in  destruction.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  The  lame,  the  sick,  the 
women  and  children  only  are  left". 

The  activities  of  the  ordinarj'  villages  were  not  notably  different  from  those  of  Bantu 
or  Kafir  kraals  in  general,  except  that  they  were  all  subject  to  the  imperious  call  of  military 
duty,  and  were  under  the  watchful  eye  and  irresistible  authority  of  the  king  and  his  indunas. 
The  characteristic  thing  in  the  fife  of  the  Zulus  was  the  regime  of  the  ekandas,  which,  for 
that  very  reason,  perhaps,  has  been  particularly  described  by  those  traders  and  mission- 
aries who  were  its  only  European  eye  witnesses.  To  the  activities  of  the  ekandas  we 
accordingly  turn. 

Under  the  date  of  December  31,  1837,  Champion  wTites:"  "The  people  are  now 
all  going  up  to  the  capital  to  celebrate  the  yearly  dance  at  the  eating  of  green  corn".  On 
]March  6  he  writes  further:'^  "For  some  weeks  now  the  soldiers,  that  is  the  majority  of 
the  people,  have  been  absent  at  their  headquarters  to  learn  new  dances.  .  .  The  king 
has  his  own  favourite  regiment  at  this  time  under  his  training  at  Umgunghlovu"  —  a 
passage  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite.  On  April  4,  he  reports  ^'^  having  \-isited  the 
capital  and  witnessed  the  dancing  there,  in  which  1,000  participated;    and  finaUy  on 

"  Champion,  op.  cit.,  p.  215. 
"Ibid.,  p.  211. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
»Ibid.,  p.  214. 
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May  4  he  notes:  ^^  "The  people  are  returning  from  their  two  months'  dancing,  having 
concluded  it  by  a  trial  of  skill,  one  regiment  with  another".  Then  on  June  8  he  enters 
in  his  journal  the  description  of  the  gathering  of  the  clans  for  war.^*  There  was  thus 
a  general  mustering  of  all  the  warriors  for  the  Feast  of  First  Fruits  in  December.  This 
lasted  for  about  a  week.^^  The  regiments  were  then  sent  to  their  ekandas  where  they 
trained  for  two  or  three  months,  concentrating  again  in  the  capital  for  a  grand  review 
and  competition.  Then  came  a  month's  furlough;  then  war.  It  was  accordingly  the 
rainy  season,  i.  e.,  summer,  and  specifically,  in  1837  at  least,  the  foiu"  months  of  it  that 
followed  the  maturity  of  the  green  corn  (January,  February,  March  and  April)  that  the 
soldiers  spent  in  the  ekandas.  The  fine,  dry,  cool  season,  from  June  to  September,®" 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  time  for  campaigning.®^ 

The  general  plan  of  an  ordinary  ekanda  is  clear.  The  round  huts  of  the  soldiers  — 
each  sufficient  for  five  people,  according  to  Gardiner,®-  for  twenty  men,  according  to 
Retief  ®^  —  lay  between  two  concentric  brush  fences,  while  in  the  center  was  an  open 
circle  into  which  the  cattle  might  be  driven  in  times  of  danger.  Dingaan's  chief  ekanda 
(Umkunginglove),  which  was  upwards  of  a  mile  in  diameter  and  contained  over  1,000 
huts,®*  had  a  large  unfenced  common  in  the  center,  round  the  edges  of  which  were  placed 
several  fenced  cattle  pens.  Over  against  the  main  entrance,  at  the  far  end  of  the  common 
(as  of  the  circle  in  the  ordinary  ekandas)  lay  the  king's  "palace"  and  the  quarters  of  his 
women,  called  the  issigordlo.^°     This  common  served  as  a  court-house,  dining-room, 

"Ibid.  p.  215. 

^'  Already  cited,  vide  supra,  j).  207. 

*'F.  Owen,  Church  Mission.  Rec,  1838,  p.  249;  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  394  sqq.;  Bishop  Colenso,  op. 
cit.,  p.  191.     The  fete  had  apparently  become  much  less  elaborate  by  1870. 

™  For  the  chmate  of  Natal  see  J.  C.  Chase,  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  eastern  province  of  Algoa  Bay, 
London,  1843,  p.  21. 

"  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  206;  Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  178  sq.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  regular  troops 
could  spend  very  few  months  of  the  normal  year  at  the  civil  kraals. 

S2  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 

"  P.  Retief,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  365;  ef.  Grout,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

"  1,000  according  to  Champion  (Mission.  Herald,  1837,  p.  178  sqq.);  1,100  according  to  Gardiner,  op.  oit., 
p.  206;  1,700  according  to  Retief,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  365;  2,000  according  to  Holden,  op.  cit.,  p.  84,  whose  sketch  is 
schematic.  According  to  Isaacs  (op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  73)  Chaka's  "imperial  kraal"  was  over  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  "includes  within  its  space  about  1400  huts  ". 

^Chaka's  contained  100  huts  according  to  Isaacs,  loc.  cit.  For  a  description  and  sketch  of  Dingaan's 
"palace"  see  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  201,  and  F.  Owen,  op.  cit.,  p.  234.  The  latter  writes:  "It  is  very  spacious,  lofty, 
and  exquisitely  neat;  the  floor  as  bright  as  polished  marble;  a  fireplace  very  tastily  devised;  and  the  roof  formed 
of  sticks  closely  compacted  together.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  common  huts,  but  the  door  is  as  low  as  any.  It  is 
supported  by  twenty-one  pillars,  or  posts,  which  are  covered,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  beads  of  various  colours." 

The  Patagcnipn  Martyr  has  entitled  one  of  his  highly  remarkable  poems  "My  Zulu  Hut".     In  it  he  gives  a  very 

realistic  account  of  an  ordinary  hut. 
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council-chamber,  and  dance  and  drill  ground,  and  was  shut  off  from  the  "palace"  by 
a  wall,  over  which  the  king  could  look  when  he  stood  on  certain  clay  mounds  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  women's  quarters  "extended  beyond  the  circle  which  formed  the 
kraal,  but  wei-e  also  strongly  fenced  in"."''    They  had  a  private  entrance  from  the  rear. 

The  capital  was,  of  course,  under  the  direct  government  of  the  king,  though  a  large 
measure  of  influence  was  possessed  by  the  two  great  indunas  of  the  realm,  who  presided 
each  over  the  half  of  the  ekanda  in  which  his  huts  lay.^^  They  were  assisted  by  about 
twenty  lesser  indunas,  who  formed  the  heart  of  the  king's  umpakati.  Elsewhere  there 
was  one  induna  in  charge  of  each  ekanda,  and  associated  with  him  from  one  to  nine  other 
indunas,  who,  in  turn,  were  "assisted  by  an  inferior  class,  who  have  charge  of  the  differ- 
ent sections,  and  attend  principally  to  the  distribution  of  the  provisions  and  the  shields".''^ 
We  may  conjecture  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the  minor  indunas  were  the  heads 
(umnumzana)  of  the  civil  villages  or  groups  of  civil  villages  from  which  the  warriors  of 
each  ekanda  were  drawn.  Possibly,  however,  Gardiner  "^  was  incorrectly  informed  as  to 
their  number;  for  Isaacs  affirms  that  each  ekanda  had  "four  or  more  divisions,  called 
iss-carbes,  each  .division  having  a  minor  chief,  subject  to  a  principal  or  indoonah",  and 
Arbousset  gives  to  every  regiment  four  officers,  a  captain,  heutenant,  and  two  second 
Ueutenants.'^"  In  any  case,  and  the  fact  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  the  heads  of  both  the 
miUtary  and  the  civil  villages  were  appointed  by  the  two  great  indunas  of  the  realm.''^ 
They  can  hardly  have  acted  as  more  than  the  mouthpieces  for  the  king  in  this  task. 

It  was  before  they  enlisted  that  the  Zulu  children,  by  practising  in  the  fields  and 

**  W.  Wood,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  379.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  Champion,  who  gives  a  detailed  description  and 
drawing  of  this  ekanda  (Mission.  Herald,  1837,  p.  178  sqq.),  makes  it  oval  in  shape;  cf.  F.  Owen,  Church  Mission. 
Rec,  1839,  p.  218.  Wood  reports  tliat  it  contained  four  cattle  pens.  Champion  puts  seven  in  his  sketch.  There  was 
an  issigordlo  in  every  ekanda.     The  chief  induna  or  the  ineosacase  (head  woman)  had  it  when  the  king  was  absent. 

"  Wood,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  379.  It  is  only  under  Dingaan  that  we  can  try  really  to  gauge  the  weight  of  the 
influence  of  the  two  head  indunas,  the  cautious  Umthlella  and  the  haughty  Tambuza.  They  had  then  to  be  con- 
sidered, ob\'iousIy :  they  gave  the  king  advice,  and  we  find  him  alleging  their  opposition  as  the  motive  for  his  inaction; 
but,  when  seemingly  the  king  by  a  nod  could  have  had  them  and  everyone  else  put  to  death  immediately,  it  is  incredible 
that  they  should  checkmate  him  when  he  had  really  set  his  mind  on  anything;  cf .  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  236. 
It  was  their  definition  of  their  powers,  not  his,  when  they  informed  F.  Owen  (Church  Mission.  Rec,  1838,  p.  231) 
"that  the  king  could  do  nothing  without  them;  for  whatever  the  king  might  appoint,  it  would  not  stand  without 
their  consent". 

^  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  92.  As  to  these  mess-  and  shield-officers  we  know  only  that  they  existed,  and  that  they 
had  charge  of  groups  wliich  we  may  estimate  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  men.  What  the  relations  were  of  these  mess- 
groups  to  the  companies  into  which  the  regiments  were  divided  is  obscure.  The  companies  are,  perhaps,  identical 
with  the  iss-carbes.     The  mess-groups  were,  of  course,  smaller. 

='  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  230. 

™  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  230;  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  vol.  4,  p.  285.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  Wood,  ap.  Bird, 
op.  cit.,  p.  379,  says  that  there  were  at  Umkunginglove  "four  huts  erected  on  poles,  which  contained  the  arms  of  the 
troops".     Each  company  had  perhaps  its  own  shield  house. 

"  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  296. 
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fighting  sham  duels  and  battles  among  themselves,  learned  the  use  of  the  deadly  national 
weapon,  the  short  stabbing  assegai.'^  Hence  the  elements  of  individual  fighting  could 
be  presimaed  to  be  possessed  by  all  the  soldiers  when  they  assembled  in  the  ekandas.  The 
object  of  the  military  exercises  practised  there  was  proficiency  in  dancing  war-dances; 
and,  seemingly,  the  miUtary  exercises  themselves  consisted  of  nothing  else.  These  we 
shall  let  eye-witnesses  describe:  "This  morning  [April  12,  1826]"  writes  Isaacs,^'  "three 
regiments  of  boys  arrived  to  be  reviewed.  There  appeared  to  be  nearly  6,000,  all  having 
black  shields.''^  The  respective  corps  were  distinguished  by  the  shape  and  ornament  of 
their  caps.  One  regiment  had  them  in  the  shape  of  Malay  hats,  with  a  peak  on  the  crown 
about  six  inches  high,  and  a  bunch  of  feathers  at  the  top.  Another  wore  a  turban  made 
of  otter-skin,  having  a  crane's  feather  or  two  on  each  side;  and  the  third  wore  small 
bunches  of  feathers  over  the  whole  head,  made  fast  by  means  of  small  ties.  Thus  accoutred 
and  distinguished,  they  entered  the  gate,  ran  up  the  kraal,  halted  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and  saluted  the  king.  One  boy  stepped  in  front  and  made  a  long  harangue.  When  the 
orator  had  concluded,  the  whole  of  his  comrades  first  shouted,  and  then  commenced  run- 
ning over  the  kraal,  trying  to  excel  each  other  in  feats  of  agility  and  gesture,  regardless 
of  order,  regularity,  or  disciphne.  After  this  exhibition,  which  lasted  three  hours,  a 
regiment  of  men  arrived  with  white  shields,  having  on  them  one  or  two  black  spots  in  the 
center;  they  saluted  Chaka,  then  retired  to  put  away  their  shields  and  assembled  again 
in  one  body  to  dance. 

"They  formed  a  half  circle;  the  men  in  the  centre  and  the  boys  in  the  two  extremities. 
The  king  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  space  within  the  circle,  and  about  1,500  girls 
stood  opposite  to  the  men  three  deep,  in  a  straight  fine,  and  with  great  regularity.  His 
majesty  then  commenced  dancing,  the  warriors  followed,  and  the  girls  kept  time  by  sing- 
ing, clapping  their  hands,  and  raising  their  bodies  on  their  toes.  The  strange  attitudes 
of  the  men  exceeded  anything  I  had  seen  before.  The  king  was  remarkable  for  his 
unequalled  activity  and  the  surprising  muscular  powers  he  exhibited.  He  was  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  green  and  yellow  glass  beads.  The  girls  had  their  share  of  ornaments ; 
in  addition,  too,  they  had  each  of  them  four  brass  bangles  round  their  necks,  which  kept 
them  in  an  erect  posture,  and  rendered  them  as  unmoveable  as  the  neck  of  a  statue.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  with  considerable  regularity,  from  the  king  giving,  as  it  were, 
the  time  for  every  motion.     Wherever  he  cast  his  eye,  there  was  the  greatest  effort  made; 

"Bishop  Colenso,  op.  cit.,  p.  191;  cf.  Mackenzie,  supra,  p.  201. 

"  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  120. 

'"  In  this  case  the  color  of  the  shield  cannot  have  distinguished  the  regiment,  since  in  that  event  the  regiment 
must  have  had  6,000  young  warriors. 
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and  notliiiig  could  exceed  the  exertion  of  the  whole  until  sunset,  when  Chaka,  accom- 
panied by  his  girls,  retired  within  the  palace,  and  the  warriors  to  their  respective  huts. 
Many,  however,  went  first  to  the  river  and  performed  their  evening  ablutions  ". 

An  idea  of  what  the  young  warriors  did  during  the  three  hours  they  were  exhibiting 
their  "feats  of  agility  and  gesture  ",  and  of  "the  strange  attitudes  of  the  men"  in  the  sub- 
sequent dance,  may  be  had  from  Gardiner's  account.'^  After  informing  us  that  two 
regiments  were  concerned,  and  that  the}-  had  formed  two  sides  of  a  square,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds: "The  object  was  to  assure  their  sovereign  of  the  capacity  and  eagerness  of  each 
old  warrior  to  emulate  his  former  deeds;  and,  certainly,  if  actions  could  speak,  they  must 
have  made  a  most  indeUble  impression  upon  his  mind.  Here  was  no  speechifjdng,  but 
out  came  a  warrior  with  a  bounce,  brandishing  his  weapon  and  beating  his  shield,  and 
covering  as  much  ground  in  three  strides  as  a  tiger  could  spring, —  stabbing,  and  parry- 
ing, and  retreating,  and  again  vaulting  into  the  ranks,  -with  so  Ught  a  foot  and  so  rigid 
a  muscle,  that  the  eye  had  scarcely  time  to  follow  the  velocity  of  his  movements.  .Inother 
and  another  came  out,  each  with  a  pecuUar  step  and  gesture;  and  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  exploits,  pointed  at  throughout  his  meteor  course  as  well  by  the  king  as 
by  his  compatriots,  who  by  the  extension  of  their  hands  and  their  sticks  towards  the 
individual,  accompanied  by  the  prolonged  sound  of  the  letter  Z,  indicated  their  recog- 
nition of  a  warrior  of  known  and  tried  courage".  A  still  more  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  these  war-dances  is  given  by  Owen:'^  "The  first  act  was  a  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Zulus  commence  a  battle.  The  regiment  divided  into  companies  — 
each  soldier  having  a  stick  in  his  hand;  or,  in  Ueu  of  a  stick,  the  horn  or  some  bone  of  a 
beast ;  for  verj'  few  had  their  shields  and  no  one  his  spear  —  vrith  a  sort  of  double-quick 
march,  and  performed  various  evolutions;  exciting  themselves  to  the  supposed  combat 
by  some  note  of  their  voice,  which  could  not  be  called  a  song,  and  by  raising  their  sticks 
aloft  in  the  air.  Very  soon,  though  it  was  not  warm,  the  sweat  ran  down  their  bodies. 
On  a  sudden,  they  gave  a  whistle;  and  forming  into  one  large  company,  they  ran  furiously, 
as  if  to  charge  down  the  open  area  of  the  town,  whistUng  as  they  ran.  Some  who  had 
shields,  after  this  first  essay,  leaping  aloft  and  kicking  their  shields,  cried  out,  'We  are 
as  hard  as  stones;  nothing  shall  hurt  us.'  Presently  the  miUtary  divided  into  two  parts; 
and  each  dancing  round  the  area  on  opposite  quarters,  they  at  last  came  within  twenty 
yards  of  each  other,  when  they  made  a  tremendous  rush,  as  if  engaging  each  other  in  close 


"  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  64.  This  war  dance  was  imposed  upon  the  Thongas  in  the  Delagoa  Bay  district  by 
their  Zulu  conquerors,  and  is  minutely  described  by  H.  J.  Junod,  The  life  of  a  South  .\frican  tribe,  London,  1913, 
vol.  1,  p.  437  sq. 

'«  F.  Owen,  op.  cit.,  p.  235.  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  183  sqq.;  396  sqq.,  has  also  described  these  war  dances 
at  great  length  and  with  much  vivacity. 
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conflict."  The  Zoolus  do  not  throw  their  spears  as  other  tribes  do,  but  come  to  close 
quarters.  After  the  sham  fight  had  continued  for  some  minutes,  one  party  gave  a  particu- 
lar sort  of  cry,  which  is  usual  after  they  have  gained  a  victory.  After  this,  they  formed  a 
large  semicircle,  in  which  they  stood  very  thick  and  deep,  their  niunbers  beyond  count; 
and  began  to  sing  and  dance,  the  king  himself  sometimes  setting  the  tune." 

The  element  on  which  the  two  essentials  of  the  Zulu  manual  of  arms  —  the  mimic 
fighting  by  individual  soldiers  and  the  mimic  attack  by  the  entire  regiment  —  were  super- 
imposed, was  what  in  general  terms  may  be  called  the  South  African  folk-dance.  To 
this,  in  fact,  at  the  Zulu  court,  the  charge  served  as  a  prelude,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  mimicry  of  battle  scenes  was  but  a  special  manifestation  of  a  love  for  dramatic 
imitation  which  also  displayed  itself  in  the  mimicry  of  other  actions  of  many  sorts.  In 
his  folk-dances  the  South  African  in  the  hveUest  manner  impersonated  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  scenes  —  a  gazelle  pursued  by  a  hunter,  a  man  who  has  stumbled  upon  a 
place  crawling  with  serpents,  a  leopard  or  a  lion  springing,  sitting  on  its  haunches,  switch- 
ing its  tail,  showing  its  claws,  or  roaring.'^*  Such  folk-dances  were  reported  from  Natal 
as  early  as  1593,"  and  had,  perhaps,  their  origin  not  among  the  Bantus,  but  among  their 
predecessors,  the  Hottentots.*"  "The  art",  writes  Champion,*^  "consists  in  making  out 
an  igam  or  song,  and  fitting  to  it  the  imikuba  or  motions  of  the  arm  and  body  correspond- 
ing."  Once  the  men  have  taken  up  their  position  in  a  semi-circle,  as  described  above  by 
Isaacs,  and  the  women  have  been  drawn  up  "opposite  to  the  men",  and  the  king  has 
reached  his  place  in  the  center,  the  dance  begins.  "Each  man",  says  Gardiner,*^  "  is  pro- 
vided with  a  short  stick,  knobbed  at  the  end,  and  it  is  by  the  direction  he  gives  to  this, 
the  motion  of  his  other  hand,  and  the  turns  of  his  body,  that  the  action  and  pathos  of 
the  song  is  [sic]  indicated;  the  correspondence  is  often  very  beautiful,  while  the  feet  regu- 
late the  time,  and  impart  that  locomotive  effect  in  which  they  so  much  dehght;  sometimes 
the  feet  are  merely  Ufted,  to  descend  with  a  stamp;   sometimes  a  leaping  stride  is  taken 


"In  Swaziland,  according  to  D.  Kidd,  The  essential  Kafir,  London,  1904,  p.  303  sq.,  many  Zulu  practices  are 
still  maintained,  and  he  gives  a  most  vivid  description  of  a  sham  fight  which  he  witnessed.  "  The  impression  left 
on  one's  mind",  he  says,  "  was  that  of  overwhelming,  irresistible  force  sweeping  over  the  veldt,  and  tramping  out, 
every  living  thing  on  its  surface." 

"  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  186  sq.  For  mimic  dancing  sec  J.  Campbell,  Travels  in  South  Africa,  London, 
ISlo,  p.  261  sq. 

"  G.  McC.  Theal,  History  and  ethnography  of  South  Africa  before  1795,  London,  1907,  vol.  1,  p.  386. 

™  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  one  element  seen  by  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  397  sq.,  among  the  Zulus 
seems  to  recur  among  the  Masai  (J.  Thomson,  Through  Masai-Land,  London,  [1895],  p.  66;  252):  hence  the  dances 
may  be  Bantu;  cf.  Moffat,  op.  cit.,  p.  348  sqq. 

81  Champion,  Mission.  Herald,  1838,  p.  213. 

^  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  .57  .sq. 
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on  either  side;  at  others,  a  combination  of' both;  but  they  have  yet  a  more  violent  gesture: 
forming  four  deep,  in  open  order,  they  make  short  runs  to  and  fro,  leaping,  prancing,  and 
crossing  each  other's  paths,  brandishing  their  sticks,  and  raising  such  a  cloud  of  dust  by 
the  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  the  exercise,  that  to  a  bystander  it  has  all  the  effect  of  the 
wildest  battle  scene  of  savage  life,  and  which  it  is  doubtless  intended  to  imitate.*^  While 
all  this  is  going  on  in  the  ring,  the  women  in  the  centre  are  not  idle  spectators;  they  do 
not  indeed  move  from  their  position,  but,  bending  their  bodies  forwards  to  the  clap  of 
their  hands,  stamping  with  both  feet  together,  and  raising  their  voices  to  the  highest 
pitch,  they  fill  in  their  parts,  and  following  out  the  chorus  with  such  a  degree  of  con- 
tinued exertion,  as  would  cause  an  European  female  to  go  upon  crutches  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  "«^ 

"  For  this  identical  dance  among  the  Matebele  see  Venable,  Mission.  Herald,  1837,  p.  240,  and  Sir  W.  C. 
Harris,  Wild  sports  of  Southern  Africa,''  London,  1844,  p.  153  sqq.,  where  the  acknowledgements  due  to  Gardiner 
have  been  forgotten. 

"  The  place  of  these  women  in  ekanda  life  was  an  important  one.  Under  Chaka  none  of  them,  except  at 
Nobamba  —  the  old  Zulu  capital  (Kay,  op.  cit.,  p.  406;  Fynn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  86)  — were  wives  or  mothers. 
Chaka,  says  Isaacs  (op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  327;  cf.  F\-nn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  77;  Champion,  Mission.  Herald,  1837,  p. 
180)  "had  no  queen,  although  he  had  at  each  of  his  palaces  from  300  to  500  girls  [over  1,200  in  all,  according  to  Theal, 
History  of  South  Africa,  vol.  3,  [).  297],  who  were  denominated  servants  or  sisters.  If  any  of  these  became  pregnant, 
they  were  immediately  taken  away,  and  some  imaginary  crime  alleged  for  putting  them  to  death. "  On  this  subject 
see  further  Kay,  op.  cit.,  p.  405,  ami  especially  the  story  of  Botekaze  told  by  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  298  sqq.  The 
gruesome  tale  of  how  the  king  seized  hold  of  his  own  child,  surreptitiously  born,  and  dashed  its  brains  out,  is  told  by 
Gardiner  (op.  cit.,  p.  99)  of  Chaka  and  by  Arbousset  (op.  cit.,  p.  308)  of  Dingaan.  The  reason  for  this  atrocious 
custom  will  be  seen  later  (vide  infra,  p.  230).  The  women  in  the  ekandas  belonged  to  three  groups,  the  mothers, 
sisters,  and  servants  of  the  king.  The  mothers,  explains  Gardiner  (op.  cit.,  p.  146),  were  the  wives  of  Senzangakona, 
father  of  Chaka  and  Dingaan,  and  they  and  other  women  of  high  rank  were  "generally  placed  as  pensioners,  one  or 
two  together,  in  the  different  military  towns,  where  they  preside,  and  are  particularly  charged  with  the  distribution 
of  provisions".  The  Jew  Isaacs  (vol.  1,  p.  234)  is  less  nice  than  the  Patagonian  Martyr:  "The  duty  of  these  step- 
mothers", he  says,  "is  an  important  one,  namely,  to  select  young  females  for  the  imperial  seraglios,  to  superintend 
them,  and  prevent  any  improper  intercourse.  They  are  made  responsible  for  all  imder  their  charge;  and,  equally 
so,  that  all  additions  are  pure  virgins".  Their  task  was  no  sinecure  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  onlj-  restraint  recog- 
nized by  the  girls  was  fear,  and  that  single  men  in  barracks  are  proverbially  "  no  bloomin'  plaster  saints  ".  On  one 
occasion,  Chaka,  having  learned  in  a  dream  that  certain  boys  had  polluted  the  purity  of  his  women,  had  over  170  of 
both  sexes  cruelly  put  to  death.  Jsandi,  his  own  mother,  who  had  charge  of  the  women  at  the  capital,  was  severely 
beaten  for  negligence  (Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  189  sqq.;  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  299,  sa3'S  that  Chaka  had  her 
put  to  death  for  harbouring  Botekaze  in  her  trouble).  In  such  matters  the  merest  suspicion  meant  death.  Hence, 
when  the  girls  were  seen  approaching  on  the  road,  the  Zulu  men  made  a  detour  so  as  not  to  meet  them  (Isaacs,  op. 
cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  245);  the  arrival  of  one  of  them  at  a  kraal  was  a  signal  for  the  male  portion  of  the  natives  to  decamp; 
to  approach  one  of  these  young  women,  writes  F.  Owen,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  338,  or  "to  pass  her  without  special 
command  is  death."  When  away  from  the  issigordlo,  her  food  was  brought  to  her  from  the  nearest  ekanda,  since 
"she  was  not  allowed  to  have  her  food  from  any  of  the  meaner  villages."  The  girls  thus  privileged  and  restricted 
were  obviously  the  pampered  and  fattened  "sisters"  or  concubines  of  the  king,  who,  however,  were  distinguished 
from  the  servants  chiefly  by  his  favor.  Both  aUke  were  selected  by  the  "mothers"  (Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  274): 
they  might  be  the  daughters  of  chiefs  taken  in  lieu  of  tribute,  or  captives  spared  when  all  their  relatives  were 
slaughtered,  or  gifts  from  the  king's  subjects.  Their  duties  were  fourfold;  they  ministered  to  the  king's  pleasures, 
and  intensified  liis  aesthetic  satisfaction  and  feeling  of  power.  They  were  also  indisjiensable  in  the  dances,  since  by 
immemorial  custom  women  had  secured  a  place  in  these  exercises  which  even  Dingiswayo  and  Chaka  did  not  venture 
to  take  from  them.  They  constituted,  furthermore,  currency  of  a  higher  denomination  than  cattle,  and  their  circula- 
tion was  forced,  not  voluntary.  When  Dingaan  wanted  twenty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  he  might  require 
one  of  his  oflBcera  to  give  them  to  him  in  exchange  for  one  of  his  "sisters"  (Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  98  [misprinted  in 
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TNTien  not  engaged  in  military  exercises,  or  in  hunting  —  a  favorite  piu-suit  among 
the  Zulus  as  among  the  Spartans  —  the  warriors  might  accompany  the  king  while  inspect- 
ing his  cattle  —  his  regular  forenoon  task  —  or  attend  him  while  he  dispensed  his  ferocious 
justice.  At  other  times  they  might  be  required  to  go  on  parties  to  execute  his  orders  ^^  — 
to  slay  the  men,  women  and  children  of  a  condemned  chief,  for  example,  and  fetch  his 
cattle  to  the  capital  to  be  di\ided  among  themselves.  For  according  to  general  Bantu 
law,  the  whole  clan  of  a  chieftain  was  guilty  along  A^dth  its  head,  and  must  perish  with 
him  —  a  savage  tradition  for  which  neither  Chaka  nor  Dingaan,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  responsible.  If  in  the  worst  instances  the  guilt  of  the  kings  matched  the  greed  of 
the  executioners,  and  if  the  former  ruled  their  subjects  as  with  rods  of  iron,  and  required 
of  them  almost  superhuman  obedience  and  exertions,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  they  also 
rewarded  them  Hberally,  and  accredited  their  system  of  government  by  its  success. 

Apparently  the  warriors  had  to  provide  their  own  uniforms  and  their  own  assegais,^^ 
but  the  shields  were  made  by  them  in  the  ekandas  from  the  hides  of  the  king's  cattle; 
they  were  kept  by  the  mess-officers  in  the  royal  shield  houses,  and  distributed  by  the 
king  on  the  eve  of  the  expeditions.^^  While  in  the  ekandas  the  soldiers  were  maintained 
at  the  king's  expense.  They  received  but  two  meals  a  day  —  among  males  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  king  alone  to  grow  stout  —  a  breakfast,  which  consisted  only  of  beer, 
and  an  evening  meal  of  meat  cooked  in  blood  Uke  the  famous  black  broth  of  the  Spartans.^^ 

original  as  89]) .  And  finally  the  servants,  if  not  the  "sisters ",  had  to  do  'women's  work '  at  the  ekandas:  they  had  to 
help  in  the  making  of  the  kraal  fences  and  the  huts  (Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  205;  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  230);  they 
had  to  keep  the  floors  of  the  houses  smoothly  polished;  they  had  to  weed  the  king's  corn  and  imphi  grounds 
(Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  40);  they  had  to  accompany  the  warriors  at  the  beginning  of  a  military  expedition,  carrjdng 
food  and  drink  for  them;  and  above  all,  they  had  to  fetch  to  the  issigorcOo  from  the  nearby  civil  villages  the  beer 
which  was  given  every  morning  to  the  warriors  (F.  Owen,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  336).  "It  is  no  unfrequent  thing", 
writes  Gardiner  (op.  cit.,  p.  55),  "to  see  a  string  of  thirty  or  forty  women  ["'beer-wagons',  as  the  servants  are 
called  ",  Champion,  op.  cit.,  p.  181 ;  cf.  also  F.  Owen,  Church  Mission.  Rec,  1838,  p.  237]  proceeding  to  the  issigordlo 
with  bowls  of  oidchualla  on  their  heads,  singing  as  they  go;  these  are  delivered  to  servants  appointed,  and  soon  set 
before  the  assembled  crowd,  who,  passing  them  from  one  to  the  other,  empty  them  on  the  spot".  For  httle  scenes  of 
seraglio  Ufe,  see  Champion,  loc.  cit.;  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  200  sqq.;  F.  Owen,  op.  cit.,  p.  225,  232  sq.;  Delegorgue, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  176. 

^  For  a  kind  of  Krypleia  among  the  Zulus  of  Matebeleland  see  the  story  of  "The  chief's  knives"  told  by  Mac- 
kenzie, op.  cit.,  p.  325  sq. 

'*  Bishop  Colenso,  op.  cit.,  p.  191;  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  271.  There  are  several  allusions  to  copper-smiths 
at  the  ekandas  (Champion,  op.  cit.,  p.  180;  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  105),  but  none,  I  think,  to  blacksmiths.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  copper,  being  imported,  belonged  to  the  king,  whereas  iron,  being  a  native  product,  was  made  into 
assegais,  hoes,  and  axes  at  the  ci\nl  villages.  Hence  articles  of  copper  and  brass  could  be  obtained  from  the  king 
alone,  and  were  marks  of  high  honor  (Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  94;  Grout,  op.  cit.,  p.  107),  whereas  assegais  might  be 
procured  anjT\'here;  cf.  Grout,  op.  cit.,  p.  113.  The  industrial  basis  of  Zulu  warfare  was,  accordingly,  not  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  the  government  imtil  the  introduction  of  firearms. 

"Champion,  op.  cit.,  p.  181;  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  47,  120;  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  329;  Wood,  ap.  Bird, 
op.  cit.,  p.  379;  Owen,  Church  Mission.  Rec,  1838,  p.  255. 

^  There  is  some  evidence  (Champion,  loc.  cit.)  that  the  women  in  the  ekandas  had  the  common  dish  of  sour 
milk  used  so  extensively  in  the  civil  villages,  but  none  that  it  was  available  for  the  men.  .\mong  the  Masai  a  milk 
diet  precluded  the  eating  of  meat  at  the  same  time  (Thomson,  op.  cit.,  p.  251). 
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The  beer  was  levied  on  the  civil  villages  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ekandas  lay,  and  the 
grain  from  which  it  was  made  was  either  grown  on  the  king's  fields  at  the  ekandas,  or 
was  taken  in  Ueu  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  military  estabUshment.^^  The  main 
charge  for  the  army,  however,  was  the  meat  it  consumed.  This  was  provided  from  the 
king's  herds,  for  the  protection  of  which,  in  one  sense,  the  ekandas  were  built  and  the 
military  system  devised.  "Six,  eight,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve"  cattle  °°  were 
slaughtered  daily  at  a  single  ekanda  in  Dingaan's  time.  "The  evening  meal",  says 
Gardiner,'"  "is  the  most  characteristic,  and  which,  from  the  situation  of  my  hut  near  one 
of  their  feeding  places,^-  I  had  the  most  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing.  Every 
regiment  is  divided  into  sections,  and  over  each  of  them  is  an  officer  appointed,  whose  par- 
ticular charge  are  the  shields  and  the  distribution  of  meat,  of  which  he  is  the  carver.  The 
beer  is  alwaj^s  drunk  in  the  area  included  \\ithin  the  inner  fence,  and  often  in  the  presence 
of  the  king;  but,  for  the  supper,  every  section  is  separately  collected  in  some  convenient 
spot  in  that  quarter,  within  the  fences.  The  meat  is  generally  stewed  in  a  large  black 
earthen  bowl,  with  a  smaller  one  inverted,  and  cemented  round  the  top  ^^  to  prevent  the 
steam  from  escaping ....  It  is  usually  dark  before  their  repasts  are  ready,  when  the  meat 
is  brought  upon  a  mat  about  two  feet  square,  and  placed  upon  the  ground,  round  which 
the  whole  party  thickly  crowd  in  a  dense  circle,  often  two  or  three  deep.  The  carver 
then,  mth  an  assegai  head  upon  a  short  stick,  which  constitutes  his  knife,  apportions 
rations  to  every  second  or  third  man,  who,  in  his  turn,  divides  it  with  his  collateral  neigh- 
bours, by  the  joint  effort  of  their  teeth;  the  recipient  being  alwaj^s  privileged  to  the  first 
bite.  So  positive  is  the  labour  which  is  necessary  before  they  can  venture  to  swallow  these 
tough  morsels,  that  the  operation  is  distinctly  audible  at  a  considerable  distance;  and 
when  the  whole  is  devoured  (for  the  word  'eat'  is  too  mild  an  expression  for  the  opera- 
tion, which  is  over  in  a  few  minutes)  the  whole  body  becomes  a  convenient  napkin,  and 
is  plentifully  besmeared  with  the  fat  and  grease  which  adhere  to  their  hands  and  Ups, 
while  the  most  thiifty  take  this  opportunity  of  reburnishing  the  brass  which  encircles 

their  throat  and  arms." 

* 

*       * 

Such  then  were  the  main  features  of  the  Zulu  militarj''  regime  and  ekanda  life.     Its 
consequences  for  the  physique  and  bearing  of  the  people  were  profoimd.     "Les  -Ima- 

"  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  238  sq. 

'"Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  55,  sq. 

"  Cf .  the  Spartan  syssitia.     The  section  may  be  computed  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  men.      For  an   equally 
vivid  and  realistic  account  of  the  Matebele  sj'ssitia  see  Mackenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  322  sq. 

"  With  cow-dung  among  the  Matebele,  Mackenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  321. 
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zoulous",  writes  Delegorgue,^*  "sont  les  hommes  les  mieux  faits  de  toute  la  race  cafre; 
leur  taille,  inferieure  a  celle  des  Anglais  et  surtout  des  boers,  est  egale,  ce  me  semble,  a 
celle  des  Frangais;  mais  elle  off  re  plus  de  grdce  dans  Tensemble  des  proportions;  elle  est 
svelte,  elegante  et  solide;  les  muscles  sont  dessines  fortement,  sans  accuser  de  maigreur. 
On  trouve  chez  eux  le  ferme  uni  au  gracieux,  la  force  jointe  a  I'agilite,  partout  de  la  soup- 
lesse,  et  jamais  dans  leur  pose  I'embarras  du  maintien".  Of  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  Zulu  the  same  sympathetic  reporter  writes  as  follows:^^  "Doue  d'un  jugement  par- 
faitement  sain  et  d'une  penetration  qui  etonne,  il  n'admet  qu'avec  la  plus  grande  reserve 
tout  se  qu'on  lui  dit  concernant  des  choses  a  lui  inconnues.  Sont-elles  vagues,  ne  tom- 
bent-elles  pas  sous  le  sens;  il  semble  y  adherer  par  defaut  d' opposition;  mais  plusieurs 
heures  de  discours  ne  rencontrent  encore  qu'un  veritable  sceptique.  Le  Zoulou  a  un 
brillant  vernis  d'urbanite;  il  est  d'une  politesse  et  d'une  aisance  de  manieres  qui  contras- 
tent  singulierement  avec  la  grossieret^  et  la  pesanteur  non-seulement  de  certains  Cafres 
de  I'interieur,  mais  encore  des  boers.  II  a  de  lui-meme  une  tres-haute  opinion,  qu'il 
se  laisse  aller  h  temoigner  quelquefois  par  une  sorte  de  mepris  pour  tout  ce  qui  est  euro- 

peen". 

* 
*      * 

What,  now,  was  the  origin  of  this  strange  system?  We  have,  I  beUeve,  to  recognize 
first  the  fundamental  Bantu  institutions  on  which  it  was  based  —  old  institutions  which 
were  developed  and  put  to  new  uses  by  the  founders  of  the  Zulu  state;  secondly,  the 
innovations  of  Dingiswayo,  king  of  the  Umtetwas;  and  thirdly,  the  perfecting  of  the 
system  under  Chaka  (1812/16-1828).  The  deterioration  of  the  system  began  with  Din- 
gaan  (1828-1840)^^:  under  Panda  (1840-1872),  who  violated  the  Zulu  law  that  a  king 
should  never  live  to  grow  old,  it  fell  into  decay,'^  only  to  be  restored  on  a  different 
economic  basis  by  his  enterprising  son,  Cetshwayo  (1872-1879,    1883/4).^^ 

The  two  most  important  Bantu  practices  underlying  the  miUtary  system  we  have 
been  considering  are,  I  beUeve,  the  folk-dance  and  the  puberty  rites. 

'*  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  216. 

S5  Ibid.,  vol.  2,  p.  234. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above  (p.  198  n.  3)  the  following  books  may  be  consulted  for  the  story  of  Dingis- 
wayo, Chaka,  and  Dingaan:  J.  Y.  Gibson,  The  story  of  the  Zulus,^  London,  1911,  p.  11  sqq.;  G.  McC.  Theal,  History 
of  South  Africa,  vol.  3,  p.  293  sqq.;  vol.  4,  p.  116  sqq.;  J.  C.  Voigt,  Fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  Republic  in 
South  Africa,  London,  1899,  vol.  1,  p.  184  sqq.;  D.  Kidd,  The  essential  Kafir,  London,  1904,  passim;  A.  Steedman, 
Wanderings  and  adventures  in  the  interior  of  southern  Africa,  London,  1835,  vol.  1,  p.  269  sqq.;  vol.  2,  p.  238  sq. 

''  See  especially,  Mann,  op.  cit.,  p.  28  sqq. 

^  The  most  important  alteration,  due  to  the  advance  of  the  whites  and  the  cessation  of  profitable  wars,  was 
that  the  king  no  longer  fed  his  soldiers;  they  had  to  have  their  food  brought  to  them  at  the  ekandas.  Hence  there 
was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  numbers  in  residence  there,  and  they  stayed  a  much  shorter  time.  See  especially  Bishop 
Colenso,  op.  cit.,  p.  190  sqq.;  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  131;  Mann,  op.  cit.,  p.  28;  and  supra,  p.  203. 
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As  has  been  seen  already,  the  miUtary  exercises  of  the  Zulus  consisted  of  a  charge 
en  masse,  which,  by  dividing  and  going  to  either  side  of  a  specified  point,  formed  a  semi- 
circle; and  a  dance  in  this  horse-shoe  formation,  with  individual  soldiers  performing 
mimic  combats  before  the  king  in  the  centre.  Now  this  semi-circle,  used  in  the  Zulu 
guba  (or  imikuha),  or  performance  of  war  songs,  the  Zulu  gila,  or  war  dance,  and  the 
Zulu  mukhumbi  (or  umkumbi),  or  battle  Une,  was  the  invariable  formation  of  the  South 
African  folk-dance.^^  By  adapting  to  his  needs  the  movements  of  the  dance  the  Zulu 
drill-master,  whoever  he  was,  found  a  way  of  being  thorough  without  being  unpopular; 
for  dancing  seems  to  have  been  the  black  man's  highest  art ;  and  it  was  at  once  sufficiently 
individual  and  concerted  to  serve,  with  modifications,  both  for  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  soldier  and  for  the  acquisition  of  the  line  and  company  movements  that  Ue 
at  the  root  of  all  military  evolutions.  The  origin  in  dancing  accounts  for  the  tempo  of 
Zulu  drill;  there  was  nothing  adagio  about  it.  Without  their  passion  for  dancing  it  is 
incredible  that  any  tribe  of  savages  would  have  submitted  to  the  laborious  training  of  the 
Zulus. 

The  Bantus  generally  signaUzed  the  attainment  of  puberty  among  both  males  and 
females  by  circumcision.  The  rite  was  accompanied  in  the  case  of  girls  with  prolonged 
orgies  calculated  to  stimulate  sensuaUty"°  to  the  uttermost;  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  it 
was  accompanied  wdth  temporary  seclusion  in  charge  of  a  trainer.  Thereafter  they  were 
men,  ready  for  miMtary  service  and  for  sexual  Ufe.  If  they  possessed  the  requisite  number 
of  cattle,  they  might  marry  and  acquire  therewith  someone  to  provide  for  their  future 
sustenance.  Otherwise,  they  might  remain  unmarried  for  years,  being,  however,  per- 
mitted in  the  meantime  to  have  free  intercourse  ^\'ith  the  unmarried  girls."'  Now,  among 
the  Bantus,  within  the  brief  period  covered  by  our  knowledge,  two  remarkable  military 
states  have  made  their  appearance  ^  that  of  the  Masai,'"-  on  the  plateau  hing  north  and 
south  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro,  and  that  of  the  Zulus,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Bantu  territory, 
north  of  Natal,  in  the  district  between  the  Tugela  and  the  Pondolo  rivers.  The  first 
placed  between  circumcision  and  marriage  an  interval  of  approximately  twenty  years, — 
a  period  of  seclusion  of  monstrous  length  —  during  which  the  young  men  and  young  women 
Hved  together  by  themselves  promiscuously  (but  without  having  children)  in  unwalled 
warrior  kraals.  The  girls,  of  course,  went  out  of  these  "free-love"  estabfishments  while 
still  young  enough  to  become  the  wives  of  soldiers  on  their  discharge;   but  all  the  while 

"  Junod,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  431  sqq. 

"»  Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  210;  Theal,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  p.  292;  A.  C.  Hollis,  The  Masai,  Oxford,  1905,  p.  yii. 
"'  Junod,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  96  sqq.;  Theal,  loc.  cit.;  Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 
"»  Beat  described  by  Thomson,  op.  cit.,  p.  243  sqq. 
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the  males  lived  in  the  barracks,  keeping  their  bodies  fit  by  almost  unceasing  rounds  of 
war-dancing,  and  maintaining  their  stock  of  cattle  by  mihtary  expeditions  into  lands  far 
and  near.  Fierce  and  hardy,  truculent  and  fiendishly  cruel,  they  came  and  went  swiftly 
and  secretly,  creating  terror  and  desolation  from  Mombasa  to  the  Equator.  Their  peers 
in  the  south  deferred  circumcision  of  the  males  —  the  prerequisite  of  marriage  —  so  long 
that  it  was  omitted  altogether;  whereupon  the  omission  of  marriage  was  the  logical, 
though,  of  course,  impracticable,  consequence.^"^ 

The  author  of  this  innovation  is  frequently  said  to  have  been  Chaka;  "^  but  the  fact 
that  he  himself  was  uncircumcised,  that  he  was  begotten  by  an  uncircumcised  father,  and 
that  the  Fengoes,  whom  he  drove  from  Natal  and  scattered  south  and  east  among  the 
neighboring  tribes,  were  also  uncircumcised,^''^  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  prohibition 
was  earher  than  Chaka's  reign.  And,  in  fact,  H.  F.  Fynn,  one  of  the  first  group  of 
Eiiropeans  to  travel  in  Zululand,  who  learned  its  language,  and  who  interrogated  Chaka 
about  its  past,  tells  us  definitely  ^"^  that  it  was  Chaka's  predecessor,  Dingiswayo,  who 
"ordered  the  rite  to  be  deferred  until  he  should  have  brought  under  his  dominion  all 
[Kafir  nations]  within  his  reach.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  circumcision  fell  into  disuse 
among  all  the  Eastern  tribes,  and  the  omission  of  the  ceremony  extended  to  all  who 
acknowledged  his  authority.  Among  these  was  Senzagakona:  the  rite  was  postponed  in 
his  case";  hence  the  httle  short  of  miraculous  birth  of  Chaka,  for,  as  Isaacs,  writing  in 
1836,  says:^"  "the  preposterous  idea"  is  still  prevalent  among  the  eastern  tribes  that 
the  imcirciuncised  are  "not  capable  of  propagating  their  species."  What  Dingiswayo 
accomplished,  therefore,  if  indeed  it  was  he  and  not  some  one  of  his  predecessors  who 
deferred  the  circumcision  of  the  males,"^  i.  e.,  marriage,  was  to  get  an  ample  stock  of  men 
without  family  ties  and  responsibihties  with  which  to  carry  on  his  wars. 

1°'  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  279,  affirms  that  the  Zulu  soldiers  were  circumcised  when  thay  were  discharged. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  describes  the  rite  then  performed  (according  to  his  story)  with  the  greatest  circumstantiality, 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  other  authorities  should  aU  be  wrong  in  making  it  omitted  altogether.  Cf.  Delegorgue 
op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  220. 

™  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  306;  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  279;  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  95;  Shooter,  op.  cit.,  p.  395; 
Theal,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  p.  295. 

"*  Kay,  op.  cit.,  p.  406. 

1"  Fyrm,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

^'"  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  321. 

""  That  it  was  really  Dingiswayo,  and  not  someone  earlier,  who  abolished  circumcision  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  "Eastern  tribes"  south  of  Delagoa  Bay,  who,  according  to  tradition,  abandoned  this  rite  at  the 
time  of  the  Zulu  invasion  (Junod,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  72),  the  custom  existed  as  late  as  1798  (W.  White,  Journal  of  a 
voyage  ....  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  London,  1800,  p.  38  sqq.).  The  difficulty  is  that  Chaka  was  born  ca.  1787 
and  his  uncircumcised  father  perhaps  as  early  as  1760.  Hence  the  custom  should  have  been  abolished  as  early  as  1775, 
at  which  time  Dingiswayo  cannot  possibly  have  been  on  the  throne.  It  may  have  been,  however,  that  kings'  sons, 
before  the  general  abolition  of  the  practice,  were  left  uncircumcised  with  the  intent  that,  being  technicallj'  boys,  they 
might  be  debarred  from  conspiring  to  take  their  fathers'  places.  Naturally,  in  that  event  we  cannot  use  the  fact 
that  Dingiswayo  and  Chaka  were  uncircumcised  to  date  the  abolition  of  the  practice  generally. 
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Of  Dingiswayo  Fynn  says  further:'"'  "He  assumed  a  despotic  power  hitherto 
unknown:  he  divided  his  followers  into  regiments,  distinguishing  each  by  name  and  by 
the  colour  of  their  shields.     He  introduced  war  dresses  of  a  most  imposing  appearance  to 

be  worn  by  liis  chief  men  and  warriors He  declared  war  on  all  the  neighbouring 

tribes,  assigning  as  his  reason  ""  that  he  wished  to  do  away  with  the  incessant  quarrels 
that  occurred  amongst  the  tribes,  because  no  supreme  head  was  over  them  to  say  who  was 
right  or  who  was  wrong;  a  state  of  things  that  could  not  have  been  the  design  of  Umvela, 
the  first  of  the  human  race."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  some  writers  "^  that 
it  was  Chaka  who  instituted  the  regiments^  whereas  earlier  they  had  "charged  in  a  mass, 
and  without  observing  any  orderly  arrangement."  This,  however,  is  apparently  incor- 
rect; for  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  carefully  studied  native  traditions,  agrees  entirely 
with  Fj'nn.  Of  Dingiswayo  he  says:  "He  learned  [while  in  exile]  the  strength  of  stand- 
ing armies,  the  value  of  chscipline  and  training,  as  compared  with  the  mobs,  called  armies, 
in  his  own  country.  He  had  heard  of  or  seen  bodies  of  ci^'ihzed  soldiers.  He  had  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  divided  into  regiments  and  companies,  with  regularly  appointed 

officers,  and  he  thought  that  all  soldiers  were  bachelors He  formed  all  the  young 

men  into  regiments,  ^\'ith  commanders  in  due  subordination  to  each  other,  and  very 
soon  he  had  a  formidable  regular  force  at  his  command "."'- 

So  much  for  Dingiswayo.  The  miUtary  innovations  of  Chaka  were  apparently  two: 
first,  the  unification,  in  a  single  system,  of  the  warriors  and  their  ekandas  belonging  to 
various  tribes,  which  had  submitted,  indeed,  to  Dingiswaj'o  and  imitated  his  institution 
of  a  trained  standing  armj^,  but  which  ceased  to  be  autonomous  states  and  existed  as 
miUtary  units  of  a  central  power  only  under  Chaka;  second,  the  substitution  of  a  single 
spear  for  the  stock  of  darts  hitherto  used.     These  reforms  we  shall  consider  in  turn. 

Each  tribe  within  the  radius  subdued  by  Dingiswayo  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 

"»  Fynn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

""  How  could  Fynn  have  known  this? 

'"  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  218;  Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  302;  Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  170;  Junod,  op.  cit., 
vol.  1,  p.  72. 

"2  T.  Shepstone,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  163.  To  an  historian  of  Greece  and  Rome  Dingiswayo  looks  not  unlike  a 
doublet  of  Chaka.  There  were,  of  course,  no  European  witnesses  of  his  actions.  In  regard  to  his  wanderings  the 
Zulus  themselves  can  have  known  but  little;  and  were  it  not  for  the  story  of  the  wliite  man  with  a  horse  and  a  gun  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied  on  his  return,  we  should  do  well,  I  think,  not  to  estimate  too  highly  his  indebtedness  to 
the  military  institutions  of  the  Cape.  Theal,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  p.  294,  is  here  rather  cautious.  Fjoin,  ap.  Bird,  op. 
cit.,  p.  63,  states  it  as  an  inference  only  that  he  got  his  idea  of  militarj-  reforms  from  the  wliite  men.  Shepstone, 
ap.  Ibid.,  p.  163,  prefaces  his  statement  by  a  non-committal  "it  seems".  Isaacs  apparently  knew  little  about 
Dingiswayo.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  Voigt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  18.5,  citing  as  his  authority  —  erroneously,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  —  W.  C.  Harris,  reports  that  Chaka  was  inspired  to  make  his  conquests  by  the  story  of  Napoleon 
told  him  by  a  shipwrecked  white  sailor.  How  quick  Chaka  was  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  a  European  insti- 
tution of  which  he  appreciated  the  usefulness,  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  creation  of  sentinels  (.Shooter, 
op.  cit.,  p.  278,  following  Isaacs). 
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at  its  head-kraal  a  small  standing  army  when  that  monarch  was  captured  and  put  to 
death.  One  of  these  tribes  was  that  of  the  Zulus,  over  whom  Chaka,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Senzangakona,  long  an  exile  in  Dingiswayo's  army,  had  recently  been  set  as  king."^  As 
he  emerged  on  the  horizon  of  history,  though  his  was  already  a  name  of  terror  from  the 
Limpopo  to  the  St.  John's  river,^'^  he  was  described  by  three  of  the  Uttle  group  of  white 
men  who  discovered  him.  "Chaka",  wrote  Lieutenant  King  in  1825,^^^  "is  about  38 
years  of  age,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  proportioned:  he  is  allowed  to  be 
the  best  pedestrian  in  the  country;  and,  in  fact,  during  his  wonderful  exercises  on  this  day 
he  exhibited  the  most  astonishing  activity."  "On  our  arrival  [in  1824]",  writes  Fynn,"^ 
"we  found  him  sitting  under  a  tree,  in  the  act  of  decorating  himself.  He  was  surrounded 
by  about  200  people,  a  servant  standing  at  his  side,  and  holding  a  shield  over  him  to  keep 
the  glare  of  the  sun  from  him.  Round  his  forehead  he  wore  a  turban  of  otter-skin  [  —  in 
letting  Fynn  describe  the  king's  equipment  we  get  at  the  same  time  a  detailed  picture 
of  the  Zulu  full-dress  war  costume  — ],  with  a  feather  of  a  crane  erect  in  front,  full  two 
feet  long.  Earrings  of  dried  sugar  cane,  carved  round  the  edge,  with  white  ends,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter,  were  let  into  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  which  had  been  cut  to  admit  them. 
From  shoulder  to  shoulder  he  wore  bunches,  three  inches  in  length,  of  the  skins  of  monkej^s 
and  genets,  twisted  Uke  the  tails  of  these  animals,  and  hanging  half  do\\Ti  the  body.  Round 
the  ring  on  the  head  ^" .  .  .  .  were  a  dozen  bunches  of  the  red  feathers  of  the  loorie,  tastefully 
tied  to  thorns  which  were  stuck  in  the  hair.  Round  his  arms  were  white  ox-tails,  cut 
down  the  middle  so  as  to  allow  the  hairs  to  hang  about  the  arm,  to  the  number  of  four 
for  each.  Round  the  waist  a  petticoat,  resembUng  the  Highland  plaid,"^  made  of  skins 
of  monkeys  and  genets,  and  twisted  as  before  described,  having  small  tassels  round  the 
top,  the  petticoat  reaching  to  the  knees,  below  which  were  white  ox-tails  to  fit  round  the 
legs  so  as  to  hang  to  the  ankles.     He  had  a  white  shield  ^-ith  a  single  black  spot,  and  an 

'"  The  date  is  uncertain.  Sliepstone,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  158,  makes  it  1812,  and  Theal  and  Voigt  follow  him; 
but  liis  argument  is  far  from  conclusive.  Delegorgue,  vol.  2,  p.  218,  n.  1,  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  thus 
fixing  his  accession  in  1816.  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  13,  suggests  about  1818.  If  the  wliite  man  who  accompanied  Dingis- 
wayo  was  Dr.  Cowan  (Chase,  ap.  Steedman,  op.  cit..  Appendix  to  vol.  2,  p.  174),  we  should  have  to  date  the  accession 
of  Dingiswayo  a  little  after  1808,  but  there  are  very  various  versions  of  the  fate  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  his  party.  See 
Campbell,  op.  cit.,  p.  181,  197;  Moffat,  op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

114  yf  p  Yf  Owen,  Narrative  of  voyages,  vol.  1,  p.  71. 

"s  Ap,  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 


nn 


Ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  77  sq. 


"' This  is  described  as  follows  by  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  100:  "A  piece  of  rush  cut,  and  smoothed  to  the  proper 
size  and  length,  is  closely  twisted  round  with  sinew,  and  formed  into  a  circle  by  uniting  the  ends;  with  sinew  it  is  then 
sewn  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  which  in  every  other  part,  even  within  the  circle,  is  entirely  removed,  and  the  ring  thus 
closely  fitted  on  the  scalp,  and  blackened  over  with  the  black  wax  of  a  honeycomb,  is  completed." 

"« See  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  94. 
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assegai."  "His  strength",  writes  Isaacs,'"  "appeared  herculean;  his  disposition  tur- 
bulent; his  heart  iron;  his  mind  a  warring  element;  and  his  ambition  knew  no  bounds." 
Such  was  the  new  king  of  the  Zulus  who,  about  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
conquered  their  liege  lords,  the  Umtetwas,  as  the  Persians  did  the  Medes,  and  incor- 
porated them  in  a  fashion  in  his  own  tribe.  With  his  forces  thus  augmented  he  dealt 
similarly  with  his  neighbours  one  after  another.  'Conquest  and  incorporation'  was  his 
recipe  for  unifying  Zululand  —  a  merciless  conquest,  in  which  all  but  the  boys  and  mar- 
riageable girls  were  put  to  death,  an  astonishingly  non-chauvinistic  form  of  incorporation, 
by  which  his  new  subjects  were  put  on  a  complete  equality  with  his  old.'-°  The  object 
of  his  wars  was  first  and  foremost  the  subjugation  of  his  immediate  neighbours  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  more  remote;'-^  with  the  essential  consequence  that  their  cattle  became 
his,  their  girls  entered  his  issigordlo,  their  boys  came  to  add  to  the  population  and  niun- 
ber  of  his  ekandas.  The  tribes  nearest  to  the  danger  moved  back  out  of  reach  of  his 
arm  and  crowded  and  warred  down  their  neighbours,  so  that  the  repercussion  of  his  thrusts 
was  felt  as  far  north  as  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  and  as  far  south  as  Cape  Town. 
Those  that  could  not  escape  he  plundered  and  harried  unmercifully,  so  that  eventually 
he  surrounded  his  enlarged  nation  \\ath  a  wide  depopulated  tract  as  a  sort  of  protecting 
ring-wall.  In  this  work  the  assegai  was  the  first  instrument,  famine  the  decisive  one. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  million  souls  perished  in  his  reign  from  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Once  the  cattle  were  carried  off  and  the  crops  destroyed,  bands  of  cannibals  formed  in 
the  wilderness  and  continued  the  work  of  destruction.  To  crown  the  agony,  two  Zulus 
or  Zuluized  chieftains,  who  had  offended  Chaka,  escaped,  and  set  up  independent  powers 
on  the  Zulu  model.  Of  these  chiefs  one,  Moselekatze,  crossed  the  Drakensberg,'--  to  found 
new  Zululands  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  and  to  the  north  of  the  Limpopo  rivers,  succes- 

"» Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  322. 

""Grout,  op.  cit.,  p.  72,  first  noted,  I  think,  the  milder  poHcy  pursued  by  Chaka  in  deahng  with  immediate 
neighbors.  Shooter,  op.  cit.,  p.  256,  also  mentions  some  gentler  traits.  Voigt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  1S6,  comes  stoutly  to  his 
defence.  To  those  who  came  in  contact  with  his  handiwork  —  Farewell,  Fynn,  Isaacs,  Arbousset,  Shepstone  —  he 
was  an  unmitigated  tjTant  without  a  single  redeeming  feature. 

^^  The  effects  are  most  \'ividly  described  by  Shepstone,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  157  sqq.  The  most  detailed  ac- 
count of  Chaka's  wars  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  that  given  by  Shooter,  op.  cit.,  p.  249  sqq. 

•^  In  1817  according  to  Theal,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  p.  314,  agreeing  with  the  American  missionaries  (Mission.  Herald, 
1837,  p.  188).  This  is  possible  if  Chaka  came  to  the  throne  as  early  as  1812,  but  not  otherwise,  since  Chaka's  system 
must  have  been  thoroughly  established  prior  to  Moselekatze's  trek.  There  is,  however,  no  clear  evidence  that  he 
went  off  over  the  mountains  so  early.  He  was  discovered  in  the  Transvaal  by  Scoon  and  M'Luckie  in  1829  (Steed- 
man,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  187;  Moffat,  op.  cit.,  p.  510).  From  the  position  he  then  held,  and  the  fact  that  he  "had 
already  destroyed  many  powerful  tribes"  in  Bechuanaland,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  he  had  made  his  escape 
long  before  the  death  of  Chaka  on  September  23,  1828.  Hence  Shooter  (op.  cit.,  p.  306)  and  Grout  (op.  cit.,  p.  230) 
are  in  error  when  they  make  him  flee  after  the  accession  of  Dingaan.  FjTin,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  68,  has  reenforce- 
ments  reach  him  from  Zululand  in  1826.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mackenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  307,  is  right  in  dating  his  trek 
about  1820. 
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sively.  The  other,  called  by  Captain  Owen  Loonkundava  or  Soonkundava,  and  said 
by  him  to  have  been  the  uncle  of  Chaka  or  of  Zeite/^^  fled  northward  to  the  regions  of 
Delagoa  Bay,  there  to  repeat  the  destructive  wars,  if  not,  hke  Moselekatze,  the  incorpora- 
tion-poHey  of  their  stern  teacher.  Zululand  was  a  maUgnant  cancer  which  propagated 
itself  by  division. 

In  this  way  Chaka  built  up  the  centrahzed  ekanda  system  which  we  have  described. 
And  so  thoroughly  was  his  work  done,  so  completely  were  the  old  tribes,  torn  up  and  recom- 
bined  in  this  ruthless  fashion,^-^  displaced  by  new  miUtary  units,  that  despite  a  moment 
of  threatened  dissolution  at  the  accession  of  Dingaan,'^^  despite  the  seditious  intrigues 
of  the  Boers  and  British,  and  despite  the  withdrawal  of  its  economic  basis  during  the 
fiftj^  years  that  followed  the  murder  of  Retief,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  able  to  write  three 
years  after  the  exile  of  Cetshwayo,'-"  "the  system  (of  Chaka) . . .  .has  taken  deep  root  in  the 
Zulu  nation.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Zulu  Ufe;  and  its  extinction  would  be  the  work 
of  many  years.  The  organization  is  there,  the  material  is  there,  the  machinery  is  there. 
And,  as  a  timepiece  which  has  been  suffered  to  run  down  and  he  in  disuse  is  silent,  but  no 
sooner  is  the  action  of  the  mainspring  restored  than,  complete  in  all  parts  of  its  mechanism, 
it  begins  again  to  tell  the  hours  and  moments  of  time,  so  is  the  wonderful  mechanism  of 
the  Zulu  mihtary  system;  it  needs  only  to  be  touched  by  the  master  hand  of  whoever  is 
recognized  by  the  Zulus  as  their  chief,  and  straightway  the  whole  machinery  is  put  in 
motion.  It  needs  but  the  word  to  be  spoken,  and  forthwith,  as  in  the  fabled  scene  where 
Cadmus  sows  the  dragon's  teeth,  the  land  brings  forth  a  h^dng  harvest  of  armed  men. 
Thej^  gather  at  the  appointed  places,  the  regiments  are  marshalled,  the  companies  are 
told  off,  the  vacant  places  are  filled  up,  a  nation  stands  in  arms." 

123  \\r  -p  ^  Owen,  Narrative  of  voyages,  vol.  1,  p.  80,  calls  him  Loon  Kundava  and,  on  p.  58,  uncle  of  Chaka. 
I  should  have  called  the  Soonkundava  which  appears  in  Ibid.,  p.  142,  a  simple  misprint  were  it  not  that  in  a  report 
printed  by  G.  McC.  Theal  in  his  Records  of  South  Eastern  .\frica,  Cape  Colony,  vol.  2,  p.  470,  from  the  pen  of  Cap- 
tain Owen  himself,  and  not  of  H.  B.  Robinson,  the  editor  of  the  Narrative,  the  form  Soongundava  appears.  Here, 
moreover,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  uncle  of  Zeite.  Can  this  be  Zwide  (Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  149),  Switi  (Shooter), 
or  Zuedi,  king  of  the  Undwandwe  in  Chaka's  time?  In  any  case  in  1822  it  was  ".some  years  since  "  the  Zulus  had 
conquered  the  Thonga  tribe.  Its  conqueror,  according  to  Junod,  vol.  1,  op.  cit.,  p.  27,  was  named  Manukosi  (Mani- 
kusa),  who  ruled  over  it  till  his  death  in  1865,  four  years  earlier  than  the  death  of  Moselekatze  himself.  .\t  one  place 
Junod  (loc.  cit.)  dates  Manukosi's  conquest  in  ca.  1835,  but  later  (Ibid.,  p.  259;  423)  he  has  Manukosi  and  the  Zulus 
arrive  among  the  Thonga  at  ca.  1820.     Apparently  Manukosi,  like  Chaka,  had  a  forerunner. 

'=*  Fj-nn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  100.  The  description  given  by  Moffat,  op.  cit.,  p.  361,  of  the  beha\'ior  of  the 
Bechuanas  after  a  victory  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  crueltj-,  but  the  success  of  Chaka  that  was  his 
characteristic  feature.     Vide  supra,  p.  221,  n.  120. 

'^  Fj-nn,  writing  at  the  accession  of  Dingaan,  in  1828,  expected  the  Zulus  then  to  disintegrate  into  their  con- 
stituent tribes  (Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  100).  It  was  then  that  Queto  at  the  head  of  the  Amakwabi  crossed  Natal  to  Pondo- 
laud,  and  Umhlaka  (Shooter,  op.  cit.,  p.  305)  or  Mothleg(5  (Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  305)  or  whatever  his  name  may 
have  been,  crossed  the  Drakensberg,  each  seceding  from  the  Zulu  state.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  (Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  265) 
thought  in  1834  that  the  days  of  Chaka's  regime  were  then  numbered. 

^  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 
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The  other  great  military  innovation  of  Chaka  belongs  to  the  domain  of  tactics.  This 
was  the  substitution  of  the  lance  for  the  dart,  and,  what  is  the  important  consequence,  the 
introduction  of  hand  to  hand  fighting.  How  this  was  done  Fynn  tells  us:^-'  "He  disap- 
proved of  the  custom  of  throwing  the  assegai.  To  substitute  a  different  mode  of  attack, 
Chaka  assembled  two  divisions  of  his  followers,  who  were  ordered  to  supply  themselves 
with  a  reed  (javehn)  each  from  the  river  bank,  that  he  might  be  convinced  of  the  effect 
which  only  one  weapon  would  produce  when  used  at  close  quarters.  The  two  divisions 
thus  weaponed  were  ordered  to  oppose  each  other,  the  one  throwing  the  weapon,  the  other 
rushing  on  and  stabbing  their  opponents. '  The  result  of  this  coUision  was  momentary, 
and  met  with  Chaka's  entire  satisfaction,  few  having  escaped  being  wounded,  and  several 
severely.  Chaka  then  ordered  six  oxen  to  be  slaughtered  in  his  presence;  and  collecting 
the  assegais  of  his  followers,  with  the  exception  of  one  left  to  each,  he  ordered  the  shafts 
to  be  broken^-*  and  used  in  cooking  the  meat,  of  which  the  prime  parts  were  given,  hot, 
to  those  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  courage;  the  inferior  parts,  after  being  soaked  in 
cold  water,  were  given  to  those  who  had  been  seen  to  shrink  in  the  combat.  Thus  origi- 
nated the  use  of  the  single  spear  by  the  eastern  tribes." 

Thus  originated  at  the  same  time  the  chance  to  use  effectively  mass  formations  in 
battle.  Heretofore,  the  organizing  of  the  men  in  regiments  and  companies  and  the 
training  of  them  to  execute  orders  and  act  in  concert  without  confusion  —  the  work,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  Dingiswayo  —  had  had  its  value  in  getting  the  men  regularly  to  the 
point  from  which  they  were  wont  to  throw  their  assegais  (a  distance  of  perhaps  twenty 
yards)  ,'-^  but  its  full  effect  was  secured  only  when  Chaka,  by  forcing  the  soldiers  to  close, 
added  the  moral  and  physical  force  of  impact  or  shock.  Moreover,  the  drill  necessary 
to  enable  troops  to  reach  the  battlefield  in  good  time  and  order  was  probably  a  much  less 
severe  discipline  than  that  required  to  bring  them  to  charge  in  face  of  a  storm  of  assegais. 
Of  course,  hke  all  Bantus,  the  Zulus  had  their  war  medicines  which,  if  properly  admin- 
istered, deflected  assegais  from  their  course,  or  made  "bullets  flatten  against  the  body".'^° 
But  Chaka  beheved,  like  the  Prussians,  that  the  fear  of  possible  death  on  advancing  could 
only  be  outweighed  by  the  fear  of  certain  death  on  flinching,  and  he  forced  his  soldiers  to 
strive  to  outdo  each  other  by  requiring  that  after  every  battle  "cowards"  should  be 
executed. 

1"  Ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

'^  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  330,  tells  the  story  with  a  few  variations.  He  notes,  for  example,  the  effect  of  the 
shields  in  rendering  thp  reed  javelins  harmless  when  thrown,  and  has  all  the  assegais  destroyed  and  one  new  stout 
one  substituted  in  each  case. 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  211;  vide  infra,  p.  226,  and  J.  Boshof,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  410.  Certainly  it  was  from  this 
distance  that  the  Zulu  charge  began. 

'*■  Junod,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  439.     Cf.  Isa.acs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  199. 
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Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Chaka  has  been  reputed  the  author  of  the  entire 
Zulu  military  system.  And,  in  fact,  what  service  could  the  mock  charge  above  described 
have  rendered  before  it  was  customary  for  soldiers  to  fight  hand  to  hand?  Certainly, 
that  part  of  the  manual  of  arms  which  taught  the  springing  forward  from  the  Une,  the 
stabbing  and  parrying,  and  the  eventual  retreat  to  the  hne,  based  though  it  is  on  the  imita- 
tive dances  earlier  practised,  is  intelligible  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  weapon  used 
was  the  short  lance  introduced  by  Chaka,  and  not  the  long  throwing  spear  which  had  been 
regularly  employed  before  his  reform.  The  Zulu  battle  array,  moreover,  is  commonly, 
and,  I  beheve,  correctly,  attributed  to  Chaka.'^^  When  mobilized,  just  prior  to  its  de- 
parture on  an  expedition,  the  entire  army  was  drawn  up  on  parade  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, and  it  was  the  object  of  the  Zulu  general  to  reproduce  this  formation  while  engaging 
the  enemy."-  The  mngs,  in  which  the  young  warriors  were  posted,  then  pushed  forward 
from  the  Une  or  "breast"  —  composed  of  veterans  —  in  an  encircUng  movement,  the 
whole  force  advancing  rapidly  at  the  same  time.  Directly  behind  the  "breast"  a  second 
line  was  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  or  square,  and  its  regiments  could  be 
brought  into  action  as  needed."'  True,  these  tactics  of  enveloping  at  both  ends  while 
securing  the  center  against  the  enemy's  breaking  through  at  that  point  by  stationing 
there  a  reserve  of  veterans,  are  not  irreconcilable  with  the  use  of  hurling  darts.  All  they 
required  for  their  execution  was  the  organization  of  soldiers  in  regiments  and  companies. 
Hence,  if  by  Zulu  tradition  they  are  incorrectly  accredited  to  Chaka,  they  must  be  ascribed 
to  Dingiswayo.  They  were  certainly  not  hereditary  from  of  old  among  the  eastern 
tribes,  since  we  know  that  before  the  Zulu  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
region  the  Bantu  tribes  there  "were  ignorant  of  the  mukhumbi,  viz.,  the  armed  circle  of 
warriors  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  Zulu  military  system ".''■* 

The  rigor  of  the  whole  regime  —  the  rule  that  the  warrior  who  returned  mthout  his 
spear  must  die;  "°  that  after  every  battle  the  officers  must  designate  for  death  "cowards" 
whether  there  were  any  or  not;  "^  that  no  provisions  for  the  return  march  should  be  taken 
when  an  expedition  started ;  "^  that  troops  who  wathdrew  in  face  of  an  enemj^  forfeited 
their  lives;  "^  that  old  men  who  could  not  fight  should  be  put  out  of  the  way;  '^^  that  sol- 

"'  E.  g.,  by  Voigt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  185. 

"^  See,  e.  g.,  how  Chaka  instructed  his  men  how  to  destroy  a  kraal,  Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  190. 

^^  Vide  infra,  p.  227  sq.,  n.  158. 

"'  Junod,  vol.  1,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

"*  Farewell,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 

™  Fynn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  89;  Isaacs,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.  181. 

'"  Isaacs,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

I'*  Fynn,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

W9  Isaacs,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.   170. 
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diers  should  endure  the  most  acute  pain,  such  as  having  their  bare  arms  burned  with  a 
burning  glass, '^"  without  flinching;  that  they  must  execute  every  order,  were  it  even  to 
catch  a  lion  unarmed,'^'  to  cross  the  Tugela  in  flood  time,'''-  or  to  put  to  death  their  own 
sons  or  brothers,''^  without  manifesting  the  slightest  sign  of  hesitation  —  this  atrocious 
code  reveals  the  spirit  of  the  masterful  and  relentless  Chaka,  rather  than  the  comparatively 
gentle  Dingiswayo.'''''  We  may  leave  undetermined  whicli  of  the  two  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  pecuUarly  Zulu  miUtary  salute,  the  bending  almost  double  of  the  soldiers 
as  they  came  opposite  the  king,  and  the  marching  in  this  crouching  posture  till  they 
were  well  past  "his  majesty".'"'^  On  the  war  path  they  might  go  in  single  file,  or,  as  when 
they  were  first  seen  by  white  reporters,  in  "large  bodies  ....  marching  in  good  military 
order ".'^^  AVhile  at  Panda's  capital  in  1841  Delegorgue  saw  regiments  charge  with  100 
men  in  front  and  10  in  depth  and  an  army  corps  go  through  its  evolutions  with  seven 
such  regiments  placed  one  behind  the  other.'"*^ 

Without  discussing  each  engagement  separately  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  how  the 
Zulu  tactics  approved  themselves  in  action  and  how  closelj'  the  parade  formation  was 
adhered  to  in  individual  instances.  There  were  of  course  no  European  eye-witnesses  of 
the  battles  of  Dingiswayo,  and  the  victories  of  Chaka  over  most  of  the  native  tribes  had 
been  already  gained  before  Farewell,  Fynn,  King,  Isaacs,  and  their  companions  reached 
Port  Natal  in  1823  and  1824.  The  advent  of  firearms  and  of  mounted  troops  naturally 
put  the  Zulu  impis  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Thereafter  they  had  no  chance  of  success 
when  there  was  anj^thing  like  equality  of  numbers  on  each  side;  and  once  within  their 
"laagers"  of  wagons  even  small  handfuls  of  Boers  beat  ofT  the  attacks  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Zulus.  In  these  circumstances  the  most  conspicuous  successes  of  the  blacks 
were  gained  when  they  had  lured  their  foemen  inside  their  circle  by  well-placed  ambus- 
cades. At  this  business  they  were  past  masters.  Obviously,  their  use  of  scouts  and  of  decoy 
parties,  and  their  practice  of  putting  their  forces  into  position  during  the  darkness  for  an 
attack  at  dawn,  if  not  at  night  itself,  as  well  as  their  skill  in  using  the  advantages  of  ter- 
rain to  cloak  the  advance  of  their  wings,  which  brought  the  whites  repeatedly  into  deadly 
peril,  were  the  arts  of  a  warfare  matured  in  the  unchronicled  campaigns  waged  before 
1823.     Indeed,  the  only  notable  modification  of  their  fighting  traceable  to  contact  with 

"°  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

»'  Ibid.,  loc.  pit. 

'«  Isaacs,  vol.  1,  p.  97. 

'"Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  172,  191. 

'"  Scott,  Despatch  no.  12,  Enclosure  1,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  149;  Shepstone,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.  163. 

"'  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  62  and  illustration;  frontispiece  in  Harris,  op.  cit. 

»«\V.  F.  W.  Owen,  Narrative,  vol.  1,  p.  95. 

»'  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  396;   409. 
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the  whites  was  their  reversion  to  the  practice  of  throwing  the  assegai  "^  when  unable  to 
reach  their  enemy  over  his  barricade  of  wagons. 

Very  few  of  the  battles  fought  by  the  Zulus  against  native  armies  are  known  to  us 
in  any  detail.  Among  these  few  we  may  put  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  Chaka's  army  on 
Sotschangana  near  Inhambane  in  1828;  "®  the  defeat  of  Umbulazi  by  his  brother  Cetsh- 
wayo  at  the  Tugela  in  1856;  ^^^  the  struggle  between  Moselekatze  and  the  Bamangwato 
in  1862;^^^  and  —  the  earliest  of  the  group,  which  we  describe  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, Fynn  ""  —  the  defeat  of  Sikunyana,  king  of  the  Endwandwe,  by  Chaka  in  1824. 
The  campaign  began,  from  F jinn's  point  of  view  at  least,  with  a  quick  march  of  sixty 
miles  to  Nobamba,  "the  general  rendezvous  of  the  forces."  There  they  rested  two  days. 
Then  after  despatching^^'  spies,  the  whole  army  advanced  "in  separate  divisions  and  by 
different  routes".  It  consisted  of  about  50,000  persons,  including  the  boys  who  drove 
the  cattle  on  which  the  army  Uved  while  on  the  way,  and  some  women  who  carried  beer, 
corn,  and  milk,  and  who  returned  when  these  supplies  were  exhausted.  For  two  days 
they  marched,  and  again  they  rested  for  two  days,  and  they  repeated  the  march  and  the 
rest  during  the  follo\\ing  four  days.  Then,  on  being  rejoined  by  the  spies,  they  proceeded 
to  a  great  forest  near  which  the  enemy  was  awaiting  their  arrival,  and  on  the  next  morning 
joined  battle.     "Being  a  stranger  to  their  mode  of  attack",  continues  Fynn,  "I  determined 

to  ascend  the  mountain  and  be  a  spectator  of  passing  events On  the  upper  part 

[of  an  immense  mountain]  there  was  a  rocky  eminence,  near  the  summit  of  which  the 
enemy  had  collected  all  his  forces,  surrounding  their  cattle;  and  above  them  the  women 
and  children  of  the  nation  in  a  body.  They  were  sitting  down  awaiting  the  attack. 
Chaka's  forces  marched  slowly  and  with  much  caution,  in  regiments,  each  regiment 
divided  into  companies,  till  within  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  they  made  a  halt. 
Although  Chaka's  troops  had  taken  up  a  position  so  near,  the  enemy  seemed  disinclined 
to  move,^^"*  till  Jacob  ^°^  had  fired  at  them  three  times.     The  first  and  second  shots  seemed 

"» Vide  infra,  p.  227,  n.  158. 

"'  Fynn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  95,  99;  Isaacs,  ap.  Shooter,  op.  cit.,  p.  301. 

'*"  J.  Dunn,  John  Dunn,  Cetywayo,  and  the  three  Generals.  Edited  by  D.  C.  F.  Moodie,  Pietermaritzburg, 
1886,  p.  4  sqq. 

1"  Mackenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  296  sqq. 

■'*  Ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  86  sqq.  There  is  also  much  valuable  information  regarding  Zulu  warfare,  as  practised  by 
the  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Delagoa  Bay,  in  Junod,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  446  sqq.  and  Appendix  vii.  The  date, 
however,  is  so  late  (1894/96,  1901)  that  the  fighting  witnessed  by  Junod  was  merely  a  burlesque  of  the  real  Zulu  thing. 

'"  For  Chaka's  spy  system  see  Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  180;  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

'"  They,  too,  used  lances,  not  darts,  obviously.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  military  innovations  of  Dingis- 
wayo  and  Chaka  were  taken  up  by  the  other  eastern  tribes. 

1^  A  Zulu  who  had  served  as  an  interpreter  with  Cai)tain  Owen  in  1822,  and,  on  escaping,  had  regained  his  own 
people,  where  he  subsequently  played  a  very  important  role.     He  had  obtained  a  gun  from  the  whites. 
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to  make  no  impression  on  them,  for  they  only  hissed,  and  cried  in  reply  '  That  is  a  dog '. 
At  the  third  shot,  both  parties,  with  a  tumultuous  yell,  clashed  together,  and  continued 
stabbing  each  other  for  about  three  minutes,  when  both  fell  back  a  few  paces.  Seeing 
their  losses  about  equal,  both  armies  raised  a  cry,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  rush, 
and  they  continued  closely  engaged  about  twice  as  long  as  in  the  first  onset,  when  both 
parties  again  drew  off.'^^  But  the  enemy's  loss  had  now  been  the  more  severe.  This 
urged  the  Zulus  to  a  final  charge.  The  shrieks  now  became  terrific.  The  remnant  of 
the  enemy's  army  sought  shelter  in  an  adjoining  wood,  out  of  which  they  were  soon 
driven.  Then  began  a  slaughter  of  the  women  and  children.  They  were  all  put  to 
death.  The  cattle,  being  taken  by  the  different  regiments,  were  driven  to  the  kraal 
lately  occupied  by  Sikunyana.  The  battle,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close,  did 
not  last  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  numbers  of  the  hostile  tribe,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  could  not  have  been  less  than  40,000.^"     The  number  of  cattle 

taken  was  estimated  at  60,000 Early  next  morning  Chaka  arrived,  and  each  regiment, 

previous  to  its  inspection  by  him  had  picked  out  its  'cowards'  and  put  them  to  death." 

This  passage  gives  the  best  account  we  possess  of  a  battle  in  Chaka's  time.  Of  the 
later  fighting  we  have  many  narratives,  two  of  which  I  quote  in  the  footnotes.'*^    From 

"'  A  good  illustration  of  how  quickly  even  well-hardened  men  got  out  of  breath  when  engaged  in  active  spear- 
or  sword-play.  The  Roman  method  of  relieving  those  in  the  front  rank  by  those  in  the  second  took  account  of  this 
fact. 

'*'  Either  the  Zulus  were  enormously  su])erior  in  numbers,  or  Fynn's  figure,  .50,000,  is,  as  I  suspect,  too  high; 
for  there  cannot  have  been  more  than  10,000  fighters  in  Sikunyana's  tribe,  and  the  probability  is  that  there  were  far 
from  that  many.  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  Fyrm  includes  in  this  narrative  much  that  he  cannot  have 
seen  or  heard  from  his  point  of  vantage.  On  the  other  hand  he  does  not  make  it  clear  by  what  means  the  Zulus  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.     What  he  seems  to  be  describing  is  the  action  of  the  "breast"  of  the  Zulu  army. 

"*  For  good  examples  of  how  they  lured  on  and  surrounded  their  adversaries  see,  in  addition  to  the  passages 
given  below,  Wood's  account  (ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  385)  of  their  defeat  of  Biggar's  party,  and  Boshof's  story 
of  the  disaster  of  Uys  and  Potgieter  (ap.  Ibid.,  p.  410  sqq.).  The  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  entire  Zulu-Boer 
conflict,  and  a  real  epic,  as  it  seems  to  me,  told  by  one  of  its  heroes,  is  the  journal  of  Charl  Colliers  (ap.  Ibid.,  p.  238 
sqq.).  Voigt,  op.  cit.,  vols.  1  and  2,  has  taken  particular  pains  to  analyze  and  to  illustrate  with  diagrams  the  tactical 
movements  of  these  battles.  Cf.  also  H.  H.  Parr,  Sketch  of  the  Kafir  and  Zulu  Wars,  London,  1880,  p.  112  sqq. 
The  following  account  of  the  Uys-Potgieter  affair  is  given  by  F.  Owen  (Church  jNlission.  Rec,  1838,  p.  273  sqq.;  ap. 
Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  357),  his  informant  being  "a  Scotchman  in  their  party":  "The  despot's  army  [i.  e.  Dingaan's]  was 
drawn  up  on  some  rocks;  through  which  there  was  a  narrow  pass,  from  which  the  Boers  were  to  make  their  egress, 
before  they  could  reach  the  royal  residence.  The  rocks  formed  a  half  circle;  on  each  quadrant  sat  a  division  of  the 
Zoolu  army,  guarding  the  pass.  A  third  division  remained  at  some  distance,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Boers  as  soon  as 
they  had  entered  the  ground  which  the  Zoolus  had  chosen  for  the  fight.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to  surround 
them,  and  prevent  all  opportunity  of  escape.  Peter  Uys  divided  his  men  into  two  principal  parties,  which 
were  to  commence  with  the  two  divisions  of  Zoolus  who  were  arranged  on  the  rocks.  A  smaller  division,  under 
Cobus  Uys,  was  stationed  by  itself,  with  orders  not  to  attack  the  third  party  of  Zoolus  unless  they  should  happen  to 
make  the  first  onset.  The  division  which  Peter  I'ys  commanded  advanced  and  fired.  The  party  of  the  enemy 
whom  this  division  attacked  were  quickly  put  to  the  rout.  Meanwhile,  the  other  main  division  of  the  Boers  met 
with  a  signal  defeat.  Having  tired  not  more  than  si.xteen  shots,  they  fled.  The  Zoolus,  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
and  being  quickly  joined  by  the  other  two  divisions,  now  hemmed  in  the  remaining  Boers.  [Here  follows  the  piteous 
story  of  the  death  of  Uys  and  his  son.]  The  Boers,  being  siu'rounded  by  the  enemy,  who  were  vastly  their  superiors 
in  numbers,  continued  the  fight  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  keeping  up  a  continued  fire,  dismounting,  and  advancing 
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these  and  other  reports  it  appears  that  the  Zulu  generals  —  either  the  king  in  person, 
or,  more  frequently,  an  induna  especially  appointed  when  the  army  was  on  the  eve  of 
departure,  and  who  alone  was  entrusted  with  knowledge  as  to  its  destination  ^^^  —  gave 
much  thought  and  care  to  the  planning  of  their  campaigns.  How  thoroughly  they  had 
assimilated  the  doctrine  appUed  in  the  present  war  by  the  German  General  Staff,  that  a 
war  must  be  waged,  not  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  alone,  but  against  his 
entire  moral  and  material  resources,  is  illustrated'  by  the  description  given  by  Isaacs  of 
the  operations  of  a  Zulu  army  at  Port  Natal:  "The  kraal  had  been  bm-ned  for  fuel;  the 
cat  had  been  speared  and  skinned;  the  ducks  were  scattered  hfeless  about  the  place. 
In  fact,  not  a  h\-ing  creature  could  be  found: — all  was  devastation,  and  destruction 
marked  the  course  of  the  insatiable  warriors,  for  even  the  growing  corn  was  levelled  in 
waste.  One  thousand  of  these  savage  \\Tetches  had  been  bivouacking  here  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  had  left  painful  demonstrations  of  their  plundering  propensities."  ^^^  It 
is  not  to  Sparta  that  one  has  to  go  to  find  a  parallel  for  such  a  warfare. 

"Of  the  art  of  war",  says  Aristotle  in  his  PoUtics,  "the  art  of  hunting  is  a  part". 
If  we  may  judge  of  the  matter  by  the  venery  still  practised  in  the  lands  once  donoinated 
by  the  Zulus,  among  these  people  the  two  were  identical:  the  art  of  hunting  was  •with 
them  simply  an  appUcation  to  another  kind  of  animal  of  the  art  of  war.  The  chief  mobi- 
hzes  his  men  as  for  a  battle.  On  their  arrival  they  rush  in  companies  dovsTi  his  kraal,  gi\ing 
a  frenzied  exhibition  of  their  s^viftness  of  foot  and  their  skill  in  stabbing  \\^th  the  assegais. 
Then  they  are  dra^vn  up  in  a  circle  and  have  the  'hunt-medicines'  administered;  after 
which,  on  the  signal's  being  given  by  the  chief,  they  stab  "the  ground  in  front  of  them 
with  their  assagais,  making  a  very  loud  hurricane  of  noise  and  fiu-y,  for  they  added  to 

several  paces  till  they  were  able  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  their  adversaries,  and  then  retreating  to  their  horses  —  wliich 
are  trained  to  stand  perfectly  still  in  the  midst  of  this  noise  and  firing  —  mounting  and  loading.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Zoolus  were  not  able  to  come  sufficiently  near  to  take  steady  aim  with  their  spears  —  which  on  this  occasion  they 
threw  —  before  they  were  shot.  Thus  about  500  of  them  were  killed,  though  some  reckoned  their  loss  at  1,000.  At 
length,  the  Boers,  imable  to  make  their  enemy  retreat,  were  obliged  to  effect  a  retreat  for  themselves;  which  they  accom- 
plished by  directing  a  fire  simultaneously  to  one  point  of  the  ring;  and  having  thus  made  a  lane  with  their  guns  through 
the  Zoolus,  they  rode  over  the  dead  bodies  and  escaped."  Of  the  last  fight  in  the  campaign  of  1838  against  Dingaan, 
we  have  from  Pretorius,  the  Boer  commander,  the  following  account  (ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  235) ;  "  Two  of  Dingaan 's 
spies  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  they  used  the  opportunity  to  mislead  us.  They  told  us  that  after  the  battle  on 
the  Sunday  [i.  e.  Blood  River],  the  Zulus  had  never  rallied.  They  were  utterly  disheartened,  and  could  not  be  mus- 
tered again;  but  that  countless  cattle  were  in  the  ravines  below.  We  believed  them,  and  were  led  into  an  ambuscade. 
Looking  down  from  the  heights,  we  saw  countless  objects  mo\'ing  in  the  low  ground,  which  we  mistook  for  cattle. 
These  were  Kafirs.  They  used  the  stratagem  of  creeping  on  hands  and  feet  through  open  spaces  between  the 
thickets,  having  their  shields  of  ox-hide  on  their  backs!  This  at  a  great  distance,  and  from  above,  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  cattle.  We  moved  down  the  heights,  and  had  come  near  the  Kafirs  before  the  error  was  discovered. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  Landman  and  others  ordered  a  retreat;  but  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  Kafirs,  and  had  to  fight  oiu-  way  through  them.  We  eff'ected  this  without  losing  a  man.  But  when  we  had  re- 
gained the  heights,  a  throng  of  Kafirs  was  still  between  us  and  our  encampment,  their  object  being  to  intercept  us." 

'^'  Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  180. 

'^  Isaacs,  vol.  2,  p.  242. 
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the  sound  of  the  quivering  assagais  a  tremendous  shouting  of  "  Whir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-h,  whir- 
r-r-r-r-h!"  ^"^  Then  each  man  takes  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  a  great  circle  thrown 
round  miles  of  country,  and  advancing  towards  the  center,  drives  the  wild  animals  before 
him  till  finally  they  perish,  impaled  on  the  points  of  his  and  his  companions'  assegais. 
The  hunt,  if  successful,  ends  in  the  orgy  of  stabbing  mimicked  in  the  anticipatory  demon- 
stration. Put  enemies  instead  of  animals,  and  this  description  of  a  Zulu  hunt,  which 
we  owe  to  an  eye  witness,^^^  becomes  at  once  a  description  of  a  Zulu  war. 

In  summary,  we  may  say  that  the  Zulu  impis  owed  their  irresistibiUty  among  the 
surrounding  natives,  and  their  successes  over  the  whites,  to  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  The  merciless  discipUne  maintained  by  Chaka. 

2.  The  high  training  of  the  men  in  physical  endurance  and  in  effecting  mass  move- 
ments. 

3.  The  use  of  the  stabbing  assegai  and  hand  to  hand  fighting. 

4.  The  tactics  of  surrounding  the  enemy  and  thus  destroying  him  utterly. 

5.  The  well  organized  system  of  espionage. 

6.  Their  reputation  for  invincibiUty  and  the  terror  which  their  pitiless  massacres 

of  the  entire  population  of  the  enemy  inspired. 

* 
*      * 

Chaka  seemingly  held  his  subjects  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  whites,  he  told 
them,  they  were  'not  to  consider  their  equals',  but  they  should  look  on  them  and  pay 
them  "  the  respect  due  to  kings."  '^^  And  so  respectful  were  the  Zulus  for  authority  that 
as  long  as  the  missionaries  and  the  traders  enjoyed  the  king's  favor  they  came  and  went 
among  the  ekandas  and  villages  as  they  pleased.  "Steal?  No! "  said  a  Zulu  to  Champion, 
"if  any  man  steals  in  the  king's  country  he  eats  no  more  corn."  '^^  The  forefathers  of 
the  Europeans,  explained  Chaka  on  one  occasion,^^^  '  had  bestowed  on  them  many  gifts 
by  giving  them  all  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  manufactures,  yet  they  had  kept  from 
them  the  greatest  of  gifts,  a  good  black  skin;  for  this  did  not  necessitate  the  wearing  of 
clothes  to  hide  the  white  skin,  which  was  not  pleasant  to  the  eye'.  To  his  own  subjects 
the  king  was  a  despot  revelling  in  the  wantonness  of  his  power.  Their  lives  were  as  noth- 
ing to  him,  and  he  killed  them  like  flies.  Their  services  were  at  all  times  entirely  at  his 
disposal,  and  they  could  do  nothing  for  anybody  except  at  his  orders.     Chaka  refused  to 

'*'  Cf .  Junod,  op.  cit.,  p.  423  sqq. 

'*-  Ividd,  op.  cit.,  p.  315  sqq. 

"'  Fynn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  79;   cf.  Mackenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  312;  320. 

»"  Champion,  Mission.  Herald,    1838,  p.  210. 

'*'  Fynn,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 
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let  any  of  them  trade  with  the  whites;  ^^^  these  should  deal  with  himself  alone.  Yet,  for 
all  his  absolutism,  he  had  to  take  account  of  the  desires  of  his  people.^"  As  a  reward  for 
their  ceUbacy  and  their  long  periods  of  forced  continence,  he  used  to  promise  his  soldiers, 
says  Isaacs,'^^  "that  when  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  earth  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  they  should  'booser'  [enjoy  themselves]  with  their  women  and  marry  as  many 
wives  as  they  might  think  proper".  There  are  indications,  indeed,  that  even  Chaka  hved 
in  fear  of  his  indunas,  if  not  of  his  soldiers.  The  pathetic  eagerness  with  which  he  sought 
from  the  whites  a  medicine,  of  which  Farewell  had  spoken,  that  would  keep  black  hairs 
from  turning  white,  "^  testifies  to  the  strength  of  Zulu  public  opinion  that  a  king  with  gray 
hair  and  wrinkles  was  a  doomed  king.  He  must  give  way  to  his  successor.  Hence  both 
Chaka  and  Dingaan  had  no  sons.  "I  am  bufa  boy,  I  am  too  young  to  marry'V^"  said 
Dingaan  at  forty.  Chaka  controlled  his  warriors  and  loved  the  wars  on  which  he  loosed 
them.  Dingaan,  on  the  other  hand,  would  gladly  have  had  peace.  "But",  -writes 
Isaacs,^'^  ' '  one  of  the  great  checks  to  the  advancement  of  the  Zoolu  monarch  in  cultivating 
the  sweets  of  peace  and  in  encouraging  commerce,  are  his  warriors;  a  powerful  body  of 
savages  trained  up  to  war  from  their  youth,  and  to  indulge  in  all  the  rapacity  to  which 
their  various  predatory  exciu-sions  naturally  tend.  These,  under  the  command  of  chiefs, 
whose  ferocity  is  almost  unrestrainable,  keep  the  monarch  always  in  awe  of  their  power, 
and  goad  him  to  the  commission  of  deeds,  which  I  feel  persuaded  he  would  not  have  exe- 
cuted but  to  keep  them  tranquil.  As  I  have  stated  before,  they  consist  of  about  15,000 
men,  destined  solely  for  war.  They  were  not  permitted  to  marry  until  Dingan,  after 
the  death  of  Chaka,  abohshed  this  law; "'  they  live  entirely  on  plunder,  and,  such  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  they  are  always  elated  with  the  thoughts  of 
war.  The  king  having  changed  the  constitution  of  this  force,  gives  them  certainly  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  subsistence  without  plunder,  by  the  labour  of  their  wives  in 
cultivating  their  kraals;  but  they  have  been  so  habituated  to  plunder,  that  it  has  become 
a  gratification  rather  than  a  toil ;  and  what  they  gather  by  it  gives  them  more  satisfaction 
than  that  which  they  obtain  by  peaceful  or  honest  means.  Their  insatiable  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  their  enemies  is  inherent,  and  as  they  are  destined  from  their  boyhood  to  wield 

"*  Isaacs,  ap.  Bird,  op.  cit.,  p.  182;   Smith,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.  262. 

'«'  Fynn,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

168  Isaacs,  vol.  1,  p.  343;  Arbousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  280. 

"'  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  232;  of.  Shooter,  op.  cit.,  p.  280  sq. 

""  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 

1"  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  278. 

"-  See  also  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  143.     This  was  the  point  at  which,  not  unnaturally,  the  system  of  Dingiswayo 
and  Chaka  broke  down  first.     Vide  supra,  p.  203. 
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the  spear,  'it  grows  with  their  growth,  and  strengthens  with  their  strength',  making 
them,  before  their  maturity,  ferocious  by  profession,  and  savages  from  example.  With 
such  a  body  of  people  continually  encircling  the  king,  and  urging  him  to  pursue  some 
warUke  object,  the  Zoolu  monarch  has  merely  the  shadow  of  power.  He  is  called  upon, 
indeed,  to  refuse  or  assent,  but  under  circumstances  so  peculiarly  awing,  he  usually  assents; 
though,  with  Dingan,  I  believe  this  proceeds  not  from  choice  but  from  apprehension  ". 

*  *  * 
In  proceeding,  now,  to  specify  the  points  of  similarity  —  in  origin,  institutions,  and 
spirit  —  between  the  Zulu  system  and  the  Spartan,  I  shall  assume  that  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  main  facts  are  commonly  known.     Hence  a  tabular  view  ^\-ill  suffice. 

1.  The  Homeric  Greeks,  like  the  Bantus  generally,  threw  the  spear.  The  Spartans 
created  the  Dorian  phalanx  by  holding  on  to  the  spear  and  using  it  in  fighting  at  close 
quarters.     Like  the  assegai  it  was  wielded  with  one  hand. 

2.  Simultaneously  with  the  retention  of  the  spear  the  unorganized  Une  of  duellists 
characteristic  of  the  Homeric  age  gave  way  to  the  ordered  array  of  men  in  an  army,  with 
tactical  subdi\'isions  acting  under  orders,  and  with  officers,  higher  and  lower,  in  due  sub- 
ordination. 

3.  In  the  training  of  the  Spartan  soldiers  war  dances  —  the  famous  PjTrhic,  for 
example  —  played  an  important  role,  and  it  may  have  been  the  case  here,  as  among  the 
Zulus,  that  dance  formations  underlay  some  of  the  mihtary  formations.  Certainly  of 
the  imitative  dances  common  among  the  Hellenes  generally  those  which  by  a  mimicry 
of  fighting  trained  for  efficiency  in  war  were  a  specialty  of  Sparta,^^^  whence  they  spread, 
in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  simultaneously  with  the  Dorian  phalanx,  to  Athens,  and  to 
other  places  in  Greece.  Of  the  Pyrrhic  dance  Plato  says  in  his  Laws  ^"^  that  "it  imitates 
the  modes  of  avoiding  blows  and  darts,  by  dropping  or  gi\dng  way,  or  springing  aside, 
or  rising  up  or  falling  down;  also  the  opposite  postures  which  are  those  of  action,  as, 
for  example,  the  imitation  of  archery  and  the  hurling  of  javelins,  and  of  all  sorts  of  blows." 
It  was  danced  either  by  individuals  or  by  companies,  and  the  time,  which  was  rapid,  was 
given  by  a  woman  plajang  a  flute  or  by  men  clapping  their  hands.  It  was  regarded, 
Athenaeus  tells  us,  as  a  7rpoyvfivaa-fj.a  toO  TroXe'/i.ov}'''  The  Spartan  equivalent  of  the 
Zulu  Feast  of  First  Fruits  was  the  far-famed  Gymnopaedia  —  a  fete  at  which  naked  youths 
in  competition  exhibited  their  skill  in  war-dances. 

4.  In  both  cases  the  peculiarities  of  the  regime  were  developments  or  intensifica- 

•"  L.  S<5chan,  art.  Saltatio,  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  antiquity  grecques  et  romaines. 

"*  Plato,  Opera,  ed.  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1821  sqq.,  Leges,  VH,  815a. 

"'  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae,  ed.  Kaibel,  Leipzig,  1887  sqq.,  XTV,  631a. 
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tions  of  pre-existent  customs  —  in  the  one  case  Doric,  and  in  the  other  Bantu.  The 
indebtedness  of  Dingiswayo,  "the  Wanderer",  to  the  whites  may  be  paralleled  with  the 
alleged  borrowings  of  Lycurgus,  the  traveller,  from  abroad. 

5.  The  segregation  of  the  boys  for  military  training  began  among  the  Spartans  at 
the  age  of  seven,  that  is  to  say,  at  about  the  same  age  as  among  the  Zulus.  The  pens 
(I\at)  and  herds  (ayeXai)  must  have  corresponded  pretty  closely  to  the  companies 
of  boys  formed  at  the  ekandas.  There  was  "fagging"  in  both  systems;  in  both,  the 
feeding  of  the  boys  was  more  or  less  hit  or  miss.  Puberty  was  taken  notice  of  in  Sparta 
in  that  thereafter  the  youths  had  to  sleep  on  reeds  in  the  open  air.  The  graduation  of 
the  soldiers  into  Mellirenes  (18  to  20),  Irenes  (20  to  30),  and  "men"  (30  to  60),  had  its  Zulu 
equivalent.  The  group  under  the  mess-officers  in  Zululand  coincided  in  size  and  object 
with  the  syssitia;  and  between  the  Zulu  beef  stew  and  the  Spartan  black  broth.  (al/xaTia) 
the  Ukeness  is  almost  uncanny.  The  Zulu  warriors  were  forbidden  to  marry  altogether 
though  they  might  have  mistresses  in  the  civil  villages;  the  Spartans  were  permitted  to 
marry  at  20,  but  had  to  Uve  in  the  barracks  and  visit  their  wives  only  at  stolen  moments. 
In  both  societies  the  conception  of  adultery  was  not  that  commonly  held:  in  fact  a 
form  of  polyandry  characterized  both.  Men  in  Sparta  as  well  as  in  Zululand  were 
compelled  to  marry,  but  whereas  "Lycurgus"  made  dowries  illegal,  Chaka  made  them 
nominal. 

The  Spartans  admitted  to  their  "pens"  and  "herds"  only  the  sons  of  Spartans,  a 
much  less  intensive  miUtary  training  being  used  for  the  males  of  subjected  populations. 
The  Zulus,  as  we  have  seen,  opened  their  ekandas  both  to  sons  of  Zulus  and  children 
of  conquered  enemies.  The  Ottomans  in  their  great  days  reserved  their  standing  army 
to  boys  taken  in  war  or  as  tribute  from  the  Giaours.  There  are  indeed  striking  resem- 
blances between  the  impis  of  Chaka  and  the  Turkish  Janissaries  in  training  and  mode 
of  life  as  well  as  in  recruitment  —  a  few  of  which  may  be  pointed  out  in  a  remark  inter- 
polated at  this  point.^"^  The  future  Janissaries  were  picked  and  enrolled  as  boys  of  8, 
10,  12,  14,  or  20  years.  They  were  first  put  out  in  the  service  of  the  Anatohan  feudal 
lords  till  they  had  learned  the  language,  faith,  laws  and  customs  of  their  masters.  Then, 
on  their  return  to  the  capital,  they  were  organized  in  "messes"  of  ten  and  put  into 
a  variety  of  employments  calculated  to  develop  strength  of  body  and  proficiency  in 
some  trade  useful  in  war.  Their  next  step  was  to  be  assigned  as  apprentices  to  the  messes 
of  the  Janissaries,  of  which  there  were  165  each  100  strong.  On  becoming  masters  of 
their  craft  they  were  enrolled  as  full-fledged  Janissaries.  They  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
or  to  have  any  form  of  family  Ufe;  but,  as  among  the  Zulus,  tliis  was  the  point  at  which 

"*  A.  H.  Lybyer,  The  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent.     Harvard 
Historical  Studies,  vol.  18,  Cambridge,  1913. 
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the  system  broke  down  first.  Leave  to  marry  was  followed  by  the  admission  of  the  sons 
of  Janissaries  to  the  corps,  and  ultimately  a  standing  army,  detached  from  civil  society 
and  at  the  utter  disposal  of  the  Sultan,  was  converted  into  a  privileged  and  unmanageable 
military  caste,  like  the  Zulu  warriors  in  their  later  degenerate  days. 

6.  In  both  the  Spartan  and  the  Zulu  states  war  was  esteemed  the  only  worthy  occu- 
pation of  a  man,  and  commerce  was  prohibited. 

7.  The  Spartan  said,  "Return  with  your  shield  or  on  it",  the  Zulu,  "with  youf  spear 
or  die".  Each  had  to  learn  to  endure  pain  without  flinching.  Wounds  in  the  front 
were  in  both  countries  creditable;  wounds  in  the  back  dishonorable.  To  retreat  in  face 
of  an  enemy  was  a  Spartan  prohibition  as  well  as  a  Zulu.  Chaka  gave  "  cowards"  a  short 
shrift;  Sparta  was,  perhaps,  even  more  cruel.  There,  the  "coward"  lost  citizen  rights; 
he  was  ejected  from  his  syssitia,  excluded  from  all  fetes,  and  subjected  to  every  indignity. 
He  had,  for  example,  to  wear  a  cloak  made  of  patchwork,  have  his  hair  cut  on  one  side 
only,  give  place  to  all,  even  to  the  young.  No  one  talked  to  him,  no  one  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  or  took  his  daughter  to  wife.  No  one  gave  him  fire.  And,  Uke  the 
childless,  he  had  to  go  to  the  market-place  in  wintry  cold,  7u/xto'?,  and  sing  songs  at  his 
own  expense. 

8.  In  Zululand  the  king  was  the  state.  He  practically  never  died;  he  was  put  to 
death  by  his  successor,  who,  under  the  circumstances,  could  not  be  expected  to  mourn  for 
him.  It  was  accordingly  possible  among  the  Zulus  to  pay  respect  to  authority  only  when 
the  king  was  wounded  or  his  mother  or  grandmother,  or  some  one  of  his  dignitaries,  died. 
Then,  however,  the  mourning  was  unrestrained.  Everybody  had  to  assemble  at  the 
capital.  The  lack  of  a  tear  was  a  death  warrant.  Men  showed  their  grief  by  clubbing 
to  death  those  whose  eyes  were  dry,  or  moist  only  with  spittle;  and  in  this  way  7,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  when  Nandi  died.  At  such  times  all  ordinary  occupa- 
tions were  suspended.  Sparta  moiu^ned  the  death  of  its  kings  \\ath  less  ferocity,  but  none 
the  less  with  extraordinary  fervor.  For  ten  days  thereafter  all  business  was  suspended. 
Riders  were  despatched  all  over  the  land  to  carry  the  news,  and  Spartans,  Perioecs,  and 
Helots  flocked  to  the  city  to  attend  the  funeral.  Thousands  assembled  in  this  way  and 
made  public  lamentation.  In  every  household  at  least  one  man  and  woman  must  put 
on  mourning. 

9.  It  was  the  boys  in  Zululand  who  let  the  hair  grow,  if  not  long,  at  least  curly,  while 
the  men  shaved  their  heads;  the  Spartan  boys  kept  their  hair  cut  short;  the  adults  let  it 
grow  long  and  dressed  it,  at  least  before  battle,  even  more  carefully  than  the  Zulu  war- 
riors cultivated  their  crown-ring.  The  Spartan  boys  went  sandal-less,  in  Zululand  the 
men  were  unshod.  It  was  a  Spartan  who,  on  being  asked  why  the  girls  went  about  scantily 
clothed,  while  the  married  women  wore  veils,  answered,  "Because  the  maidens  have 
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got  to  get  husbands,  the  married  women  to  keep  theirs".  "Questionnees",  writes 
Delegorgue'"  of  the  Zulu  girls,  "sur  la  nullite  de  leur  mode  de  se  vetir,  ces  jeunes  fiUes 
repondent  qu'une  intombu  (i.  e.,  jeune  fille)  doit  se  montre  telle  qu'elle  est,  afin  de  trouver 
un  homme". 

Other  coincidences  —  for  such  they  are :  nothing  more  —  subordinated,  if  to  any  law, 
to  the  principle  "e  similibus  similia  fiunt",  the  reader  may  establish  for  himself  between 
the  Zulus  and  the  Spartans.  Those  noted  warrant  me,  I  beUeve,  in  bringing  the  two 
peoples  into  juxtaposition.  They  cannot  bUnd  us  to  the  differences.  The  Zulu  smeared 
his  body  with  grease  and  polished  it  off  with  red  ochre;  the  Spartan  softened  his  skin 
with  delicate  oil  and  scraped  his  hard  muscles  with  the  strigil. 

'"  Delegorgue,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  227. 
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Arnold  van  Gennep 

DIRECTEUR   DE   L.\   REVtTE   d'eTHNOGRAPHIE   ET   DE   SOCIOLOGIE,   ANCIEN   PROFESSEUR 
d'eTHNOGRAPHIE   a   l'uNIVERSITE   DE    NEUCHATEL,    ETC. 

[Le  present  memoire  complete  sur  un  grand  nombre  de  points  celui  que  j  'avais  consacre  dans  la 
premiere  serie  de  mes  '  Etudes  d'ethnographie  algerienne  '  aux  poteries  kab\les.^  J'ai  visite  personnelle- 
ment  plusieurs  des  ateliers  dont  on  trou\era  les  productions  decrites  plus  loin;  d'autres  ont  ete  etudies  a 
men  intention  par  des  amis  et  des  correspondants  devoues,  auxquels  j'adresse  mes  bien  vifs  remereiements. 

Je  comptais  completer  pendant  les  vacances  de  1914  les  renseignements  que  j'avais  recueillis  lors 
de  mes  explorations  de  1911  et  de  1912.  Les  evenements  tragiques  qui  ensanglantent  rEurope  ont  fait 
passer  au  second  plan  les  preoccupations  de  science  pure.  Quoique  mobilise,  j'ai  cru  cependant  devoir 
mettre  au  moins  en  oeu\Te,  pendant  le  pen  de  temps  qui  me  restait  libre,  les  materiaux  deja  recueiUis, 
malgre  leur  caract^re  fragmentaire,  et  tenter  de  prouver,  en  repondant  a  I'aimable  invitation  de 
rUniversite  Harvard,  que  malgre  les  douleurs  du  temps  present,  on  ne  se  desinteresse  pas  en  France  des 
travaux  de  I'esprit. 

Bourg-la-Reine,  Novembre,  1916.] 

I 

TtTNISIE 

Les  renseignements  d'ordre  ceramographique  relatifs  a  la  Tunisie  n'ont  pas  augmente 
beaucoup  ces  annees  dernieres,  bien  que  MM.  Bertholon  et  Chantre  aient  consacr4  aux 
poteries  de  la  Berberie  orientale  un  chapitre  de  leur  grand  et  beau  volume.-  N'ayant  pu 
me  rendre  dans  le  pays  a  cause  de  la  mobilisation,  j'ai  6cnt  a  quelques  personnes  habitant 
dans  diverses  regions.  Grace  a  M.  le  docteiu-  Gobert,  la  liste  des  ateliers  tunisiens  aug- 
mente maintenant  d'une  fagon  tres  appreciable.  On  verra  par  la  suite,  et  en  se  reportant  a 
la  carte  III,  que  les  poteries  peintes  se  font  dans  les  massifs  montagneux  paralleles  aux 
cotes,  et  independamment  des  poteries  a  d^cor  en  relief  du  type  neolithique  corome  celles 
des  Matmata,  qui  se  rattachent  a  la  serie  de  I'Aures. 

Douiret  et  Djardjar.  Mobilise  k  Tataouine,  M.  le  docteur  Gobert  a  bien  voulu  faire 
a  mon  intention  une  enquete  locale.     A  Tataouine  meme,  on  ne  fait  pas  de  poterie,  mais 

» Paris,  E.  Leroux,  1911,  p.  13-67. 

*  L.  Bertholon  et  E.  Chantre,  Recherches  anthropologiques  dans  la  Berbdrie  orientale,  Lyon,  1913. 
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on  en  fait,  et  qui  est  peinte,  plus  k  I'ouest,  dans  la  region  du  Djebel  Labiod,  situee  juste 
au  sud  et  dans  le  prolongement  de  celle  des  Matmata.  Cette  region  a  pour  ville  principale 
Douiret  (ou  Douirat) .  Elle  avait  ete  visitee  par  A.  Joly  ^  et  par  Richard  Karutz,*  qui  n'y 
avaient  pourtant  signale  ni  I'un  ni  I'autre  I'existence  de  poteries  peintes.  Plus  au  nord  se 
trouvent  les  localites  bien  connues,  a  cause  de  leurs  populations  troglodytes,  de  Chenini 
et  de  Germessa,  ou  selon  les  informateurs  du  docteur  Gobert  on  ne  fait  pas  de  poterie,  et 
oii,  d'apres  des  reiLseignements  oraux  que  je  dois  a  feu  Joly,  on  utilise  soit  des  poteries  a 
reliefs  des  Matmata,  soit  des  poteries  importees  de  I'ile  de  Djerba,  sans  aucun  decor  et  de 
formes  punico-grecques. 

Les  ateliers  nouveaux  sont  ceux  de  Douiret  et  de  Djardjar,  localite  situee  ^15  kilo- 
metres de  la  premiere.  EUes  sont  habitees  par  la  tribu  des  Douiri,  la  moins  arabisee  des 
tribus  berberes  du  Sud  Tunisien,  et  qui  continuent  a  parler  tamazight. 

A  Douiret,  seules  les  femmes  font  de  la  poterie,  et  seulement  des  marmites  basses  et 
larges,  munies  de  quatre  oreiUettes  de  prehension  ou  de  quatre  petites  anses,  done  de  la 
forme  communement  berbere  qui  se  retrouve  jusqu'au  Maroc  et  se  rencontre  aussi  dans 
I'Europe  neolithique.  Ces  marmites  sont  faites  a  la  main  par  le  procede  de  la  superposition 
de  couronnes  de  pate  bien  malaxee,  ensuite  lissees  exterieurement  et  interieurement  avec 
une  cote  de  chameau.  Elles  sont  decorees  de  bandes  larges  d'un  rouge  saumon  pale,  done 
contenant  peu  d'oxyde  de  fer.  Les  decors  sont  en  general  tres  simples.  Celui  qu'on  voit 
reproduit  (fig.  1)  rappelle  les  decors  pales  et  larges  des  r^chauds  a  trois  cornes  ou  pieds  de 
la  Kabylie,  du  Nedroma  et  en  general  du  reste  de  I'Afrique  du  nord. 

On  rencontre  en  outre  a  Douiret  des  poteries  richement  decorees,  mais  qui  proviennent 
de  Djardjar,  dont  elles  sont  une  fabrication  caracteristique,  comme  on  peut  voir  par  les 
dessins  de  la  fig.  2,  dont  les  deux  premiers  m'ont  ete  envoyes  par  M.  Gobert  et  dont  les 
autres  reproduisent  les  decors  internes  et  externes  de  deux  originaux  que  le  meme  infor- 
mateur  a  eu  I'extreme  obligeance  de  me  faire  parvenir. 

Ces  poteries,  fabriquees  par  les  femmes  et  h  la  main,  sont  egalement  obtenues  par  la 
superposition  de  boudins  en  couronne,  ensuite  lisses  avec  ime  cote  de  chameau.  Les  formes 
sont  toutes  basses,  sans  col  ni  anse. 

La  peintiu-e  est  toujours  rouge  pale.  Elle  est  minerale  et  assez  epaisse,  de  maniere  a 
conserver  un  certain  rehef  meme  aprds  cuisson.  Elle  est  appliquee  au  moyen  d'une  pointe 
de  bois  pour  les  traits  plus  minces,  et  avec  une  plume  d'oiseau  pour  les  traits  larges  et  les 
badigeonnages.  Elle  est  appUquee  a  meme  la  surface,  sans  engobe  aucun,  ni  utilisation  de 
la  barbotine. 

'  A.  Joly,  '  Notes  gfegraphiques  sur  le  Sud  tunisien '  (Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  de  Gdogr.  d' Alger)  1908,  p.  281  sqq.; 
1909,  p.  223  sqq.;  471  sqq. 

*R.  Karutz,  'Nach  den  Hoehlenstaedtea  Suedtunesiens '  (Globus,  1907,  tome  2,  p.  117-236). 
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La  cuisson  se  fait  en  pleiii  aii-.  Le  combustible  consiste  en  fragments  de  tronc  de 
palmier  (sennour)  ou  de  palmes  (djerid),  seul  combustible  qu'on  puisse  trouver  dans  ces 
regions,  ou  il  n  'y  a  pas  de  r^sineux.  On  voit  sur  les  originaux  des  marques  de  cuisson  noires, 
dues  a  une  combustion  incomplete  du  bois,  mais  dont  la  coulcur  est  tout  autre  que  sur  les 
poteries  kabyles. 

Quant  aux  decors,  il  serait  premature  d'en  tirer  des  conclusions  g^n^rales,  6tant  donn^ 
leur  petit  nombre.  Celui  de  la  marmite  de  Douiret  n'a  rien  de  particulier.  II  utilise  le 
grand  champ  \'ide  de  la  maniere  la  plus  rudimentaire. 

Le  pot  a  poignee  —  les  gros  points  sur  la  poignee  plate  dentelee  ne  sent  pas  des  vides 
mais  des  pastilles  de  couleur  —  fig.  2,  no.  1,  et  les  trois  vases  bas  en  forme  de  soupiere  sans 
anses  —  nos.  2  a  6  —  de  forme  identfque  mais  differant  de  dimensions,  portent  un  decor  du 
type  berb^ro-kabyle  commun,  par  I'emploi  des  triangles  et  des  pendentifs  a  raies  laterales, 
avec  remplissage  des  vides  au  moyen  de  points  et  de  pastilles. 

Les  traits  verticaux  avec  deux  ou  quatre  bras  lateraux  obliques  (fig.  2,  nos.  2  et  3)  se 
rattachent  directement  aux  grands  traits  a  bras  lateraux  nombreux  du  no.  1  disposes  en 
pendentifs.  C'est  a  tort,  je  crois,  que  certains  auteurs,  dont  feu  Bertholon,  considerent  a 
part  le  pendentif  a  quatre  traits  et  veulent  y  voir  la  representation  stylis^e  d'une  figure 
humaine,  comme  il  est  dit  plus  loin.  L'emploi  des  decors  en  pendentif  se  retrouve  sur  des 
poteries  peintes  de  Sidi  'Aach  et  apparatt  normalement  lorsque  la  largeur  du  vase  est  faible 
par  rapport  a  sa  hauteur  et  offre  un  vaste  champ  k  remplir. 

La  div-ision  en  decors  geometriques  du  fond  exterieur  du  troisieme  vase  (no.  4)  est  a 
signaler;  I'octogone  est  d'ailleurs  plus  irregulier  sur  I'original  que  svu*  mon  dessin;  mais 
I'hexagone  est  exactement  reproduit,  avec  sa  repartition  en  compartiments  inegaux.  La 
decoration  du  fond  exterieur  est,  semble  -t-il,  une  caracteristique  de  I'atelier  de  Djardjar. 
Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  en  avoir  rencontr^  I'usage  ailleurs  dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord. 

Quant  au  decor  du  vase  dont  le  no.  5  reproduit  la  face  interne  et  le  no.  6  la  face  externe, 
il  constitue  un  specimen  remarquable  k  tons  points  de  vue  de  I'art  berbere.  On  y  voit  une 
decoration  vegetale,  soit  quatre  fois  un  groupe  de  trois  palmiers,  separ6s  par  un  losange  k 
trois  points  qui  est  peut-etre  un  oeil  prophylactique ;  et  a  la  face  externe  un  decor  de  six 
pendentifs  qui  sont  certainement  la  reproduction  de  bijoux  du  type  triangulaire  normal 
dans  I'art  kabyle,  soit  un  tigar,  plaque  triangulaire  a  nombreux  pendants  qui  se  fixe  dans  les 
cheveux  au  dessus  du  front,  soit  un  chachbaghir  a  sept  pendeloques,  soit  meme  un  cliengal, 
qui  est  une  variete  de  hzima  (broche  triangulau-e) ;  on  I'accroche  dans  les  cheveux  de  chaque 
cote  de  la  figiu-e,  a  hauteur  des  oreilles;  de  nombreuses  chainettes  y  sont  appendues,  qui  se 
terminent  par  des  losanges  ou  de  petits  croissants.^ 

>  Pour  tous  ces  bijoux  berbfires,  voir  P.  Eudel,  Dictionnaire  des  bijoux  de  I'Afrique  du  Xord,  Paris,  1906,  (aux 
mots  cites),  avec  nombreux  dessins. 
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Matmata.  On  n'a  pas  d'autres  renseignements  sur  les  poteries  de  cette  r6gion  que 
quelques  allusions  fort  vagues  de  divers  explorateurs.  II  semble,  d'apres  Joly,  que  non 
seulement  des  poteries  de  Djerba  sont  introduites  dans  le  pays  par  Gabes,®  mais  que  de  plus, 
on  y  rencontre  des  poteries  import^es  de  El  Hamma,  qui  serait,  selon  Karutz,  un  centre 
important  de  fabrication  dont  les  produits  iraient  aussi,  d'autre  part,  vers  Tozzeur  et  meme 
vers  GafsaJ 

Parlant  k  la  fois  des  Matmata  et  du  Djebel  Labiod,  Joly  disait  que  "les  femmes  savent 
encore  fa^onner  pour  I'usage  domestique  quelques  poteries  grossieres,  avec  des  argiles 
auxquelles  elles  melent  de  I'ocre  rouge  pour  les  colorer  et  leur  donner  de  la  consistance; 
I'ocre  abonde  en  certaines  parties  des  corniches  turoniennes  ".^  Lors  d'un  sejour  a  Con- 
stantine,  j'ai  demand^  a  Joly  quelques  precisions,  mais  il  n'a  pas  retrouv^  dans  ses  notes 
celles  qui  m'eussent  interess^,  sinon  celle-ci:  qu'on  fait  (ou  faisait)  de  ces  poteries  rouges  a 
Toujane. 

Region  des  Chotts.  Je  suis  oblig^  de  proposer  ce  terme  provisoire  parce  que  les 
poteries  de  Gabes,  de  El  Hamma,  de  Kebilli,  de  quelques  douars  non  eloignes  de  Tozzeur, 
enfin  celles  des  deux  villages  pres  de  Gafsa  de  Bou  Hamram  (ou  Bou  Amran)  et  d'El 
Guettar,  appartiennent  toutes  a  un  meme  type  caract  erise  par  du  decor  en  relief.  Comme 
cette  serie  a  ete  ^tudiee  par  R.  Karutz,  je  n'en  parle  que  pour  signaler  que  si  a  El  Hamma 
et  a  Kebilli  ces  poteries  sont  faites  a  la  main  par  des  hommes,  a  Gafsa  et  dans  les  deux 
\dllages  voisins  cit^s  ci-dessus  elles  le  sont  par  des  femmes,  ce  qui  constitue  une  anomalie 
dont  sans  doute  une  enquete  locale  un  peu  serieuse  fournirait  les  raisons,  que  je  suppose 
d'ordre  ^conomique.  Dans  les  deux  cas,  le  pot  est  forme  sur  un  disque  de  pierre  immobile, 
autre  anomalie  qui  n'empeche  cependant  pas  de  ranger  ce  disque  dans  la  cat^gorie  des 
qaleh  kabyles  et  marocains  qui  seront  decrits  plus  loin. 

Quant  au  d^cor,  il  est  nettement  cord^,  et  obtenu  par  I'application  d'un  boudin  en- 
suite  divise  en  depressions  et  cotes  par  application  du  bout  du  doigt,  ou  bien  incis6  de 
traits  plus  ou  moins  6troits,  larges  ou  profonds,  au  moyen  d'un  morceau  de  bois  6pointe. 

Derniere  anomalie  enfin:  les  pots,  dans  toutes  ces  localites  (ou  peut-etre  seulement  a 
Bou  Amran?),  ne  sont  pas  cuits  ensemble,  mais  chacun  isol^ment.  On  place  le  vase 
debout  sur  son  goulot,  on  I'entoure  de  branches,  et  on  recouvre  le  tout  de  terre. 

Le  centre  principal  de  fabrication  de  cette  s^rie  serait  El  Hamma  pres  Gabes.  Les 
poteries  de  ce  genre  qu'on  rencontre  chez  les  Matmata  ont  en  tout  cas  cette  origine. 

Comme  formes  et  comme  decors,  ces  poteries  de  la  region  des  Chotts  sont  du  N^o- 

'  Joly,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

'  Karutz,  op.  cit.,  p.  120. 

'  Joly,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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lithique  Ancien  parfaitement  caract^risl,  et  par  suite  appartiendraient  a  une  periode  de 
civilisation  ant(5rieure  a  celle  dont  font  partie  les  poteries  peintes,  qui  apparaissent  a  la 
fin  du  N^olithique  et  aux  debuts  du  Bronze. 

Sahel  tunisien.  Dans  les  deux  localit^s  de  Moknine  et  de  Djemal  (situdes  entre 
Sousse  et  IMalulij'a  au  temoignage  de  Bertholon)  *  on  produit  des  poteries  d  la  main.  Ce 
seraient,  non  pas  des  fenmies,  mats  des  homines  qui  les  fagonneraient.  Cette  anomalie 
comme  le  reconnait  I'auteur,  se  complique  de  cette  autre,  que  les  poteries  ne  sont  pas 
cuites  a  I'air  libre,  mais  dans  un  four  qui  est  a  peu  de  choses  pres  identique  a  celui  de 
Nabeul-Koucha,  c'est-a-dire  cylindrique  et  surmont4  d'une  calotte  hemispherique.  Comme 
I'auteur  ne  dit  pas  si  ces  poteries  sont  peintes,  ou  d^corees  d'une  maniere  ou  d'une  autre, 
le  probleme  reste  en  I'^tat.  Le  plus  qu'on  puisse  dire,  c'est  que  les  procedes  de  El  Hanama, 
de  Kebilli,  de  Moknine  et  de  Djemal  repr^sentent  le  stade  de  transition  entre  le  travail 
domestique  des  femmes  et  le  travail  industrialise  des  hommes. 

Hammam-Sous  (prSs  Sousse).  Ou  y  fait,  h  ce  que  m'ecrit  M.  le  docteur  Gobert, 
des  vases  avec  decors  peints  en  noir  sur  engobe  saumon. 

Presqu'lle  Maouin.  Dans  cette  presqu'ile,  sur  la  rive  m^ridionale  de  laquelle  se 
trouve  le  grand  centre  c^ramique  de  Nabeul  qui  exigerait  une  monographic  speciale  a  lui 
seul  et  dont  la  production  est  aujourd'hui  industrialisee  a  I'europ^enne,  nomadisent  les 
deux  tribus  des  Outhan  el  Kabli  et  des  Takelsa. 

Sur  la  poterie  des  premiers  je  n'ai  aucun  renseignement.  Leur  proximity  de  Nabeul 
fait  sans  doute  qu'ils  s'y  appro\'isionnent  directement  ou  par  colportage.  Mais  les  Takelsa 
font  encore  de  la  poterie  VTaiment  primitive  comme  en  t^moignent  les  deux  specimens 
que  je  reproduis  (fig.  3  et  4)  d'apres  I'ouvrage  de  Bertholon  et  Chantre. 

La  premiere  est  une  marmite  a  surface  mate  et  a  decor  noir  obtenu,  parait-il,  avec  du 
goudron,  au  moyen  du  doigt.  Le  dessin,  tres  primitif,  est  forme  de  traits  et  de  points, 
oil  Bertholon  veut  voir  la  representation  d'une  figure  humaine  du  meme  type  que  celles 
qu'on  distingue  sur  certains  vases  troyens,  sur  les  statues  primitives  des  grottes  de  Baye, 
etc.     Je  crois  pourtant,  ce  rapprochement  et  cette  interpretation  bien  t^m^raires. 

Le  deuxieme  vase  est  k  engobe  blanc  et  k  d^cor  en  damier  rouge.  II  appartient  done 
k  une  autre  s^rie  technologique  que  le  premier,  bien  que  la  coexistence  de  deux  series  dans 
une  meme  tribu  soit  un  fait  nord-africain  frequent.  A  ne  considerer  que  le  d^cor  et  I'ex- 
istence  ou  non  d'un  engobe  blanc,  le  premier  vase  rentrerait  dans  le  s^rie  de  ceux  de  I'Aures, 
et  le  second  dans  celle  de  la  region  de  Palestro.  Faute  d'indications  plus  precises,  on 
peut  retenir  seulement  que  la  partie  septentrionale  de  la  presqu'ile  Maouin  constitue  un 
centre  jusqu'ici  non  etudi6  de  poterie  peinte  du  type  berbere  general. 

'  Bertholon  et  Chantre,  op.  cit.,  p.  547. 
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Tebourba.  On  y  fait  de  la  poterie  peinte,  a  ce  que  m'ecrit  M.  le  docteur  Gobert,  qui 
en  a  vu  sur  place. 

Les  Mogods.  La  chaine  boisee  des  Mogods  s'etend  au  sud  du  cap  Serrat.  Les  seuls 
renseignements  que  je  possede  sur  la  poterie  de  cette  region  me  viennent  de  M.  le  docteur 
Gobert  qui  3'  a  ^-u  de  tres  beaux  vases  a  peinture  noire  sur  engobe  saumon  dent  certains 
de  meme  forme  que  le  vases,  A,  B  et  C  de  la  pi.  Ill  de  mes  Etudes  d'ethnographie  alg^ri- 
enne,    1^"  sMe. 

Beja.  "II  y  a  des  potiers  de  profession,  qui  font  [sur  le  tour  et  au  four]  de  la  poterie 
poreuse  fgargoulettes,  amphores,  etc.). "  ^^     II  n'est  pas  dit  si  elles  sont  peintes  ou  non. 

Tribu  des  Mekna.  Cette  grande  tribu  berbere  habite  entre  Beja  et  la  Kroumirie 
(Khoumirie).  Les  renseignements  qui  suivent  m'ont  et^  communiques  a  Alger  par  un 
jeune  homme  originaire  de  cette  tribu,  qui  avait  souvent  aide  sa  mere  dans  son  travail: 

"Le  degraissant  ordinairement  employ^  est  de  la  vieille  poterie  reduite  en  poudre. 
Pour  la  cuisson,  on  ^tend  d'abord  sur  une  aire,  situ6e  un  peu  loin  de  la  maison,  une  couche 
de  bouse  de  vache  bien  seche,  et  par  dessus  on  met  les  poteries  debout  sur  leur  goulot,  ou 
leur  ouverture  si  ce  sont  des  marmites,  avec  le  fond  en  haut.  Tout  autour,  on  construit 
un  petit  mur  avec  des  pierres  seches,  non  seulement  pour  empecher  les  poteries  de  tomber, 
mais  aussi  pour  attenuer  Faction  du  vent,  qui  ferait  cuire  les  poteries  trop  vite  ou  les  ferait 
eclater. 

"On  peint  sur  les  poteries  des  dessins  qui  varient  de  village  a  village,  de  maniere 
que  chacun  pent  dire  de  quel  village  vient  le  pot  qu'on  lui  montre.  Ces  dessins  sont 
rouges;  quelquefois  pourtant  il  y  en  a  de  noirs.  Chacun  fait  ses  dessins  a  sa  maniere,  les 
uns  avec  le  doigt,  d'autres  avec  un  morceau  de  bois.  Seules  les  femmes  fagonnent,  peig- 
nent  et  cuisent  les  poteries." 

Kroumirie.  Les  renseignements  donnes  d'abord  par  Bertholon  etaient  tres  som- 
maii'es:  "  La  poterie  est  reservee  aux  femmes  dans  les  tribus.  Le  tour  est  inconnu.  C'est 
avec  les  doigts  que  se  font  les  pots  et  les  vases.  Le  plat  de  la  main  leur  sert  de  batte.  La 
poterie  est  faite  chez  ces  indigenes  avec  une  argile  battue  avec  de  la  bouse  de  vache.     Aussi 

sa  cassure  est-elle  noire La  cuisson  se  fait  au  four.     La  femme  dresse  elle-meme  son  four, 

nomme  tabouna La  preparation  des  pots  a  Ueu  dans  la  famille,  au  fur  et  a  mesure 

des  besoins,  sans  epoque  fixe.  "'^ 

Depuis,  Bertholon  a  publie  quelques  details  complementaires.^-    Le  four  dont  il  s'agit 


"  Bertholon,  « Exploration  anthropologique  de  la  Khoumirie '  (Bulletin  de  g^ographie  historique,  etc.,  Paris, 
1891,  no.  4,  p.  82). 

"  Bertholon,  op.  cit.,  p.  496. 

■^  Bertholon  et  Chantre,  op.  cit.,  p.  545  et  560. 
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est  construit  par  les  femmes  pour  cuire  non  pas  tant  des  poteries  que  du  pain.  II  est  noimn6 
tabouna  parce  qu'il  est  en  forme  de  d6me.  Quelques-uns  seulement  sont  assez  grands  pour 
qu'on  y  puisse  mettre  cuire  des  poteries.  L'informateur  cite  ci-dessus  m'a  dit  que  les 
femmes  Kroumirs  tout  comme  celles  de  sa  tribu  fabriquent  ces  fours  non  pas  avec  des  pierres 
mais  en  argilc,  en  superposant  "des  ronds  de  terre  glaise  gros  conmie  une  grenouille;  puis 
elles  4galisent  avec  leurs  mains."  Ce  proc^d^  est  absolument  identique  a  celui  qui  sert  k 
faire  les  grands  vases  a  grains,  analogues  aux  pithoi  cr^tois  et  grecs,  appeMs  akoufi  en 
Kabylie.^^ 

Enfin  "la  poterie  de  la  Kroumirie,  distincte  a  la  fois  de  celle  de  I'Aures  et  de  celle  de  la 
Kabylie,  serait  rouge,  liss^e,  a  ornementation  reguliere,  avec  lignes  courbes  et  ondulees" 
conmie  le  montrent  nos  deux  fig.  5  et  6. 

II 

Algerie 

Le  nombre  des  ateliers  de  poterie  peinte  algeriens  augmente  encore  ici  d'une  maniere 
appreciable,  grace  a  mes  enquetes  sur  place  et  a  I'aide  de  divers  informateurs,  soit  europeens 
soit  indigenes.  En  outre,  des  ateliers  dont  on  ne  connaissait  I'existence  que  par  quelques 
produits  recueillis  plus  ou  moins  au  hasard  ont  ete  studies  de  pres,  et  les  mecanismes  de 
fabrication  et  de  peinture  determines.  Meme  lorsque  les  renseignements  sur  certains  ate- 
liers sont  insufSsants,  j'ai  cru  utile  de  les  citer  sous  la  forme  dans  laquelle  on  me  les  a 
donncs,  afin  de  fournir  des  bases  a  des  enquetes  ulterieures. 

Sedrata.  Je  ne  connais  les  poteries  de  cette  region  que  par  la  serie  de  12  pieces  con- 
servee  au  Musee  d'Alger,  et  pour  lesquelles  on  est  oblige  de  faire  toutes  reserves  en  ce  qui 
concerne  la  localisation  exacte  des  tribus  d'origine. 

Ces  poteries  sont  en  terre  jaunatre,  lissees  avec  assez  de  soin.  Le  decor  est  noir,  tirant 
par  endroits  sur  le  rouge,  done  obtenu  par  un  oxyde  de  fer  qui  se  decompose  differeimnent 
selon  le  degr4  de  cuisson  et  les  jets  de  flamme. 

La  forme  est,  a  ce  qu'il  semble,  caracterisee  par  ceci,  que  les  cruches  ne  sont  pas  arron- 
dies,  mais  plutot  obtenues  comme  par  la  superposition  de  deux  troncs  de  cone  unis  par  leurs 
bases.  Les  pots  a  deux  anses  et  les  marmites  presentent  ce  meme  caractere.  En  outre, 
les  anses  ne  sont  pas  allongees  (cylindriques  ou  aplaties)  mais  nettement  semicirculaires. 
Elles  ne  portent  jamais  la  petite  come  qu'on  voit  sur  les  produits  de  la  plupart  des  autres 
ateliers. 

Le  d^cor  est  fondamentalement  ime  combinaison  de  droites  avec  dans  les  champs  blancs 

"  Voir  fitudes  d'ethnogr.  alg.,  p.  37-38;    Bertholon  et  Chantre,  op.  cit.,  p.  548. 
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de  grosses  pastilles,  non  pas  de  resine  comme  a  Ait  Daoud,  mais  de  couleur  noire.  C'est 
I'emploi  regulier  de  ces  pastilles  qui  donne  au  decor  de  Sedrata  un  facies  special  (fig.  7). 

Sur  ces  douze  pieces,  dix  proviennent  d'une  meme  localite,  et  deux  autres  d'une  autre 
localite,  ou  du  moins  d'une  autre  main. 

Melang^es  a  elles,  on  voit  des  poteries  ^ti  que  tees:  Beni  Thaen  (1  piece) ;  Oulad  Mi.  .  . 
(1  piece);  El  Akilia  (1  piece);  Ouled  el  Kebir  (2  pieces);  leur  decor  noir  les  rapproche  de 
celles  de  Sedrata.  II  y  a  done  la  une  fabrication  6tendue  qu'il  conviendrait  d'etudier  a 
fond. 

A'in  Beida.  A  propos  des  poteries  ^tiquetees  au  Musee  d' Alger  comme  venant  de  cette 
region  se  pose  le  meme  probleme  d'origine  que  pour  celles  dites  de  Sedrata.  A'Aia  Beida 
meme  on  ne  fabrique  pas  de  poteries  de  ce  type,  au  temoignage  d'un  originaire  de  cette 
localite  que  j'ai  interroge  a  Constantine.  "Dans  les  tribus  on  fait ",  m'a-t-il  dit,  "des  dessins 
sur  les  pots  avec  du  ouinkel,  sorte  de  terre  jaunatre.  On  met  ces  dessins  avant  la  cuisson, 
et  quand  on  retire  les  pots,  le  ouinkel  a  passe  au  brun  noiratre.  Jamais  on  ne  fait  de 
dessins  rouges.  Ces  dessins  se  mettent  apres  avoir  delaye  du  ouinkel  dans  de  I'eau  au 
moyen  d'un  bout  de  bois.  La  cuisson  se  fait  en  plein  air,  non  loin  de  la  tente  de  la  potiere, 
car  jamais  les  homines  ne  s'occupent  a  ce  metier.  Par  dessus  le  tas  de  pots  et  de  branches, 
on  met  une  couche  de  boue  melee  d'herbes  et  de  paille. " 

D'autre  part  M.  Ricard  inspecteur  de  I'enseignement  technique  indigene,  a  consulte 
le  registre  des  entrees  au  Musee  et  a  trouve  que  les  poteries  dites  d'"Ain  Beida  ont  et^ 
recueillies  a  Canrobert  (ancien  Ounma-el-Bouaghi) .  Ayant  eu  affaire  dans  cette  locaUte, 
il  a  constate  qu'on  n'y  fait  pas  de  poterie  du  tout ! 

A  defaut  d'une  exploration  sur  place,  je  suppose  que  les  poteries  dont  il  s'agit  provien- 
nent bien  de  la  circonscription  administrative  d'  "Ain  Beida,  mais  de  tribus  de  la  montagne 
ou  de  I'une  des  fractions  de  la  tribu  jadis  tres  importante  des  Haracta,  autrefois  nomade 
mais  de  nos  jours  sedentarisee,  et  qui  se  divise  en  Oulad  Said,  Oulad  Siouan,  Oulad  Kranfeur, 
et  Oulad  Eumara. 

Les  poteries  dites  de  'Ain  Beida  du  Musee  d'Alger  sont  mates,  a  fond  blanc,  avec 
decor  noir  franc  et  souvent  des  pastilles  rouges. 

El  Milia.  Le  Musee  d'Alger  possede  14  pieces  provenant,  selon  I'etiquette,  de  El 
MiUa  en  Petite  KabyUe,  dont  trois  petites  tasses  a  decor  noir,  deux  cruches  a  decor  noir  et 
rouge  clair,  et  deux  rechauds  sans  decor.  Le  fond  est  blanc.  Le  decor  est  caracterise  par 
de  larges  bandes  reunies  par  de  petits  zigzags  tres  fins,  mais  tres  irreguliers,  et  par  des 
triangles  pleins  situes  alternativement  de  part  et  d'autre  d'un  trait.  Le  decor  typique 
(fig.  8)  est  visible  sur  un  vase  que  j  'ai  acquis  a  Constantine  (pi.  Ill,  No.  13)  et  provenant 
directement  du  marche  periodique  de  El  Milia;  mais  je  n'ai  pu  savoir  le  nom  de  la  tribu. 
Ce  vase  est  sans  engobe,  en  poterie  blanche  lissee  avec  soin  et  a  decor  noir  franc. 
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PrSs  des  poteries  dites  d'El  Milia  se  trouvent  dans  la  ^^trine  d' Alger:  1  pidce  marquee 
Beni  Amran,  1  piece  marquee  Ouled  Adder,  1  piece  marqu6e  Oulad  Kabbah.  Les  varia- 
tions sont  legeres.  L'ensemble  de  ces  ateliers  reste  a  6tudier.  M.  Joly,  qui  a  explor6 
cette  region  au  point  de  vue  archeologiciue,  m'a  affirme  que  des  poteries  avec  ces  memes 
decors  se  fabriqueut  dans  une  quinzaine  de  tribus  au  moins  de  la  Petite  Kabylie,  et  presque 
jusqu'a  Bougie. 

Region  a  Test  de  Bougie.  Aux  deux  ^cuelles  provenant  d'une  tribu  indeterminee 
vivant  a  Test  de  Bougie  et  que  j'ai  reproduites,"  on  comparera  maintenant  les  photographies 
de  deux  plats  ornes  de  decors  identiques  aux  miens  et  faisant  partie  de  la  collection  Bertho- 
lon.'°  Le  principe  du  decor  est  la  delimitation  du  champ  au  moyen  de  deux  raies  paralleles 
qui  en  coupent  deux  autres  a  angle  droit  de  maniere  a  determiner  au  centre  du  plat  un  grand 
carr^  et  sur  le  pourtour  alternativement  un  rectangle  et  un  triangle. 

Ouled "Abd-en-Nour.  Cette  tribu  autrefois  nomade  s'est  peu  a  peu  fixee  depuis  I'occu- 
pation  fran^aise.  Son  terrain  de  parcours  etait  la  grande  plaine  qui  s'etend  entre  Setif 
et  Bou  Atmenia  (sur  la  route  de  Setif  a  Constantine) .  Son  centre  religieux  de  ralliement  est 
toujours  encore  la  koubba  de  Sidi  Yahia,  au  Bordj  Mamra. 

M.  A.  Joly  a  vecu  quelques  semaines  parmi  diverses  fractions  de  cette  tribu,  et  m'a 
donn6  les  renseignements  suivants:  "Seules  les  femmes  font  de  la  poterie,  et  toujours  a 
la  main.  Ce  sont  le  plus  souvent  de  vieilles  femmes,  et  surtout  des  veuves.  Elles  ne 
vendent  pas  leurs  poteries  mais  sont  payees  en  nature,  de  maniere  qu'elles  puissent  vivre, 
quoique  chichement. 

"Ces  poteries  sont  de  deux  sortes.  Les  unes  a  fond  gris  ont  un  decor  brun-noir  qui 
ressemble  un  peu  a  cetui  d'El  IMilia ;  les  autres  sont  a  fond  rose  et  a  dessin  plus  noir  parce 
que  I'ocre  employee  est  un  peu  differente  et  fonce  davantage  pendant  la  cuisson;  les  decors 
ressemblent  un  peu  a  ceux  dits  de  Sidi  Aich  (Ait  Daoud). 

"Dans  les  deux  cas,  le  pinceau  est  forme  de  poils  de  chevre  attaches  a  un  petit  morceau 
de  bois,  ou  plus  souvent  a  une  plume  de  poule. 

"Un  troisieme  type  n'est  pas  peint,  mais  a  decors  en  relief,  qui  rappelle  certains  decors 
des  poteries  de  I'Aures." 

Quoique  fragmentaires,  ces  quelques  renseignements  sont  du  plus  haut  interet,  non 
seulement  parce  que  les  ateliers  des  'Abd  en  Nour  etaient  inedits,  mais  aussi  parce  qu'ils 
signalent  la  coexistence  dans  une  meme  tribu  de  trois  types  difJerents  de  decors,  ce  qui 
est  du  sans  doute  a  I'ancien  nomadisme  de  la  tribu.     Malheureusement  M.  Joly,  qui  etait 


"  fitude  d'ethnogr.  alg.  pi.  I,  nos.  O  et  N. 
•*  Bertholon  et  Chantre,  op.  cit.,  p.  557. 
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avant  tout  geologue,  n  'a  pas  note  dans  quelles  fractions  des  " Abd-en-Nour  chaque  type  est 
normal,  et  dans  quelles  autres  au  contraire  il  est  soit  inconnu,  soit  importe. 

Ait  Daoud  (au  dessus  de  Sidi  Aich,  vallee  de  la  Soummam).  Lors  de  mon  sejour  k 
Sidi  Aich,  je  n'avais  pu  attendre  que  la  jeune  potiere  dont  j'ai  trac6  le  portrait "  eiit  fini  de 
cuire.  Grace  a  I'entremise  de  M.  Suberbielle,  administrateur  de  Sidi  Aich,  j'ai  regu 
quelques  semaines  plus  tard  les  poteries  conjuguees  (pi.  I,  nos.  8  a  13)  que  j 'avals  choisies 
parmi  celles  qui  attendaient  la  cuisson.  On  remarquera  combien  celle  k  deux  goulots  avec 
un  tube  de  verse  s'identifie  aux  vases  de  meme  type  trouves  a  Chypre.  C'est  un  objet 
absolument  usuel,  dont  chaque  menage  possede  plusieurs  exemplaires.     Par  contre  les 
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vases  a  quatre  et  a  cinq  tubulures  sont  plus  rares  dans  les  menages  et  servent  plutot  a 
prouver  la  virtuosite  de  la  potiere.  J'ai  dit  qu'elle  ^tait  tres  jeune,  mais  qu'elle  copiait 
fidelement  les  modeles  que  lui  avait  enseignes  une  parente  tres  ag^e,  qui  elle-meme  tenait 
son  stock  de  formes  et  de  decors  d'une  parente  d^cedee.  Le  village  d'Ait  Daoud  est  a 
mi-c6te  de  la  montagne.  L'exportation  de  ces  poteries  est  nulle.  On  n'en  voit  jamais 
meme  sur  le  marche  de  Sidi  Aich,  ou  se  vendent  tout  juste  des  poteries  de  la  tribu  des 
Fenaia,  d'un  type  tout  autre,  plus  primitif  encore, ^^  et  qui,  differant  en  cela  des  vases  a 
tubulures,  se  retrouve  d'un  bout  a  I'autre  de  I'Afrique  du  Nord. 

Ces  vases  a  tubulures  multiples  ne  fournissent  pas  de  combinaisons  de  decors  autres 


"  Etudes  d'ethnogr.  alg.,  p.  48  et  fig.  15,  A. 
'•  Ibid.,  pi.  I,  no.  M. 
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que  celles  que  j'avais  d(5ja  relev^es,  dont  le  tableau  vaut  aussi  pour  toutes  les  poteries  dites 
de  Sidi  .-Vich  conserv^es  au  Musee  d'Alger.  Mais  deux  de  mes  vases  ont  en  outre  un  decor 
obtenu  avec  des  sortes  de  sigles  situes  en  rangee  de  pendentifs,  (fig.  9)  sur  lesquelsj 'attire 
rattcntion.  II  n'existe  pas  de  sigles  de  ce  genre  sur  les  poteries  dites  de  Sidi  Aich  du 
Musee  d'Alger.  Par  contre  j'en  avais  deja  releve  trois  sur  celles  que  j'avais  obtenues  a 
.\it  Daoud.'*  On  en  voit  sur  diverses  poteries  isolees  provenant  d'autres  ateliers  algeriens 
(voir  fig.  19,  nos.  23  et  24).  On  est  tent6  de  les  rapprocher  de  certains  tatouages  de  la 
Tunisie,  ainsi  que  de  certains  signes  qui  se  rencontrent  sur  des  etoffes  tissees.  II  ne  serait 
pas  sans  interet  de  savoir  quel  sens  particulier  la  potiere  de  Ait  Daoud  leur  attribue,  car 
il  est  difficile  d'admettre  que  ce  soient  de  simples  ornements  denues  de  sens  et  utilises  sur 
les  poteries  en  qualite  de  remplissage  amusant.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  non  plus  des  elements 
simples  utilisables  pour  obtenir  des  decors  complexes,  mais  arbitrairement  isoles  commie 
le  sont  ceux  de  nos  dessins  analytiques.  lis  presentent  enfin  un  facies  archaique  qui 
rappellerait  presque  un  systeme  d'ecriture  plus  on  moins  ideographique. 

Grande  Kabylie.  Des  interrogatoires  sj'stematiques  que  j'ai  institues  a  la  Medersa 
d'Alger  aupres  de  jeunes  gens  originaires  de  diverses  regions  de  la  Grande  KabyUe  m'ont 
fourni  quelques  details  interessants  qui  completent  ceux  que  j'ai  donnes  dans  la  premiere 
Serie  d'Etudes.  En  outre,  j'ai  pu  obtenir  des  photographies  de  diverses  poteries  kabyles 
conservees  dans  des  musees  et  qui  s'y  trouvent  depuis  assez  longtemps.  Celles  du  musee 
de  Neuchatel  (pi.  I,  2,  pi.  II,  1,  pi.  Ill,  2,  pi.  IV,  17-19)  ont  ete  rapportees  par  le  pre- 
historien  bien  connu  Desor,  vers  1864,  qui  s'interessait  d'autant  plus  a  cette  question 
qu'il  s'occupait  alors  des  poteries  lacustres  du  lac  de  Neuchatel.  Mais  ni  les  notes  de 
voyage  qu'il  a  pubhees  dans  des  recueils  suisses,  ni  meme  le  catalogue  de  I'exposition  parti- 
culiere  qu'il  a^■ait  organisee  ^^  ne  fournissent  de  renseignements  sur  la  technique.  On 
remarquera  que  les  poteries  Desor  sont  des  objets  d'usage  ordinaire,  ayant  ete  faites  bien 
avant  que  le  courant  des  touristes  etrangers  eut  conduit  les  potieres  de  la  KabyUe  centrale 
a  fabriquer  pour  I'exportation  a  Alger.  Ces  formes  ont  d'ailleurs  persiste,  mais  seulement 
conrnie  tours  de  force,  car  dans  toute  la  region  des  Beni  Aissi  et  des  Beni  Douala,  situee 
entre  Tizi  Ouzou  et  Fort  National,  I'usagS  des  lampes  europeennes  et  des  bidons  de  metal 
s'est  repandu  rapidement. 

La  plupart  des  poteries  Desor  pro\'iennent  visiblement  d'ateliers  Beni  Aissi,  etant  a 
decors  noirs  et  rouges  sur  engobe  blanc,  verni  apres  coup.  Elles  fournissent  quelques 
elements  simples  (fig.  10)  qu'on  ajoutera  a  ceux  que  j'ai  releves  anterieurement.-"    En 

"  Ibid.,  fig.  15,  A,  nos.  12,  13  et  14. 

"  Catalogue  de  la  collection  Desor  expos6e  k  Val-Travers  [Xeuchatel]  en  1866;  no.  1150,  lettres  a  a.  h.  Voir 
en  outre  mon  Guide  somniaire  du  musde  ethnographique  de  Xeuchatel,  1914. 

^  Etudes  d'ethnogr.  alg.  pi.  IV. 
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outre  il  s'y  trouve  un  vase  entierement  ferme  et  muni  d'une  ouverture  en  forme  de  trou 
sans  aucune  tubulure  (pi.  IV,  no.  19)  qui  est  decore  de  larges  bandes  d'un  rouge  vif,  appli- 
quees  a  meme  sans  engobe;  puis  un  plat  (pi.  Ill,  no.  12)  en  terre  brun-jaunatre,  egalement 
decore  de  plaques  rouges  et  larges,  mais  d'une  couleur  moins  vive.  Si  ce  plat  provient 
probablement  de  Tablablat,  car  il  ressemble  a  tous  egards  a  celui  originaire  de  cette  region 
que  j 'avals  acquis  a  Fort  National,-^  par  contre  le  vase  ferme  est  d'origine  incertaine.  Son 
decor  est  jusqu'a  un  certain  point  conditionne  par  sa  forme;  mais  je  ne  lui  connais  pas  de 
parallele  exact  ni  pour  la  forme,  ni  pour  la  couleur,  ni  pour  la  combinaison  speciale  du  decor; 
tout  au  plus  pourrait-on  le  rapprocher  des  poteries  de  Taourirt  Amokran  '^  et  de  celles  des 
Beni  Yenni,  bien  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  revetu  d'un  engobe  rouge. 

Beni  Aissi.  Les  femmes  n'emploient  jamais  de  poils  blancs  pour  faire  leurs  pinceaux. 
On  n'a  pu  me  donner  la  raison  de  cette  interdiction,  car  il  existe  des  chevres  blanches  dans 
le  pays.  On  prefere  de  toutes  manieres  les  poils  de  chevre  les  plus  sombres,  sinon  exclusive- 
ment  les  noirs. 

Pour  les  traits  larges  et  les  dessins  grossiers,  on  n'emploie  jamais  un  morceau  de  bois, 
mais  seulement  le  doigt. 

La  cuisson  se  fait  sur  la  djema'a  (place  pubUque)  et  toujours  a  frais  communs,  c'est- 
a-dire  que  chacune  doit  apporter  sa  provision  de  bois.  Les  poteries  de  chaque  femmes 
sont  groupees  ensemble.  Les  potieres  ne  font  pas  de  marques  pour  les  reconnaltre,  mais 
chacune  salt  fort  bien  combien  elle  avait  de  poteries,  et  de  quelle  forme. 

On  cuit  les  poteries  sans  les  avoir  decorees;  on  les  transporte  dans  la  cour;  on  les 
decore;  et  ensuite  on  cuit  encore  une  fois.  Ce  renseignement  n'est  donne  ici  que  sous 
benefice  de  controle,  le  mode  ordinaire  etant  tout  autre;  peutetre  faut-il  entendre  ici  par 
decor  le  vernissage  a  la  resine  qui  determine  I'enduit  jaune  vif. 

Le  rouge,  appele  I'moghri,  est  achete.  On  n'en  trouve  pas  sur  place.  II  vient,  parait- 
il,  de  la  region  de  Boghni.  On  met  cette  terre  sur  les  planchettes  des  tolba  (sortes  de 
planchettes  pour  les  ecoliers,  rempla^ant  nos  ardoises)  pour  I'ecraser.  Ce  meme  rouge 
sert  a  marquer  les  moutons. 

Pour  obtenir  le  brillant  (vernis),  on  emploie  du  zefts  (poix  ou  resine)  qui  s'achete; 
mais  on  ne  m'a  pas  dit  ou. 

A  Tagmount  Azouz  il  y  a  maintenant  quatre  ou  cinq  potieres.  La  terre  blanche 
qu'elles  emploient  se  trouve  a  proximite  du  village. 

Pour  commencer  un  akoufi  (grand  vase  a  grains)  on  emploie  un  berqa;  c'est  une  sorte 
de  plateau,  fait  de  terre  le  plus  souvent  blanche,  de  paille  et  de  bouse  de  vache  fortement 

^'  Ibid.,  pi.  I,  no.  K;  j'avais  indique  Takka  comme  lieu  d'origine  de  ce  plat  mais  depuis  j'ai  appris  qu'il  provient 
de  Tablablat.     On  ne  fabrique  pas  de  poteries  a  Takka,  selon  un  iuforinatcur  originaire  de  cette  localit6. 

22Il)id.,  pi.  I,  nos.  A,  BetD. 
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malax6es.  Ce  berqa  forme  le  fond.  Puis  on  monte  le  vase  avec  des  boudins  tres  gros 
mais  pas  tres  longs.  On  utilise  aussi  des  berqa  comme  couvercle  de  I'akoufi  et  comme 
plaque  h,  ecraser  les  olives,  mais  jamais  on  ne  Temploie  pour  servir  de  support  aux  poteries, 
c'est-a-dire  comme  qaleb.  Celui-ci  est  souvent  chez  les  Beni  Aissi  une  planchctte  dc  bois, 
et  a  defaut  un  fragment  de  grande  cruche. 

Jamais  on  ne  met  de  revetement  de  bouse  de  vache  ou  de  terre  et  paille  melees  sur  le 
bucher  a  cuire  les  poteries,  mais  seulement  des  broussailes  et  des  brindilles.  Le  bucher 
est  toujours  situc  centre  un  talus.     On  fait  le  dessus  plat,  mais  non  en  dome. 

Les  Beni  Aissi  ne  font  pas  de  commerce  de  colportage  comme  leurs  voisins  Beni 
Yenni.  On  vient  leur  acheter  sur  place.  La  vente  ne  regarde  I'homme  d'aucune  maniere. 
II  doit  Tester  absolument  etranger  aux  negociations.  L^ne  femme  de  bonne  famille  ne  doit 
pas  faire  ses  poteries  elle-meme,  mais  les  commander,  car  chez  les  Beni  Aissi,  c'est  un 
veritable  metier,  qui  se  recrute  parmi  les  fenm:ies  tres  pauvres  et  surtout  les  veuves.  Les 
femmes  plus  riches  font  venir  la  potiere  et  lui  disent  qu'elles  attendent  un  hote  de  distinc- 
tion et  qu'il  leur  faut  tels  ou  tels  vases,  ou  cruches,  ou  plats.  Elles  indiquent  la  forme 
qu'elles  veulent,  et  parfois  meme  les  dessins  qu'elles  preferent.  Chaque  potiere  d'ailleurs 
a  sa  s^rie  de  dessins  a  elle,  et  si  on  en  fait  venir  une,  on  sait  d'avance  comment  les  poteries 
conmiandees  seront  decorees. 

Comme  godet  a  couleurs,  on  emploie  une  pierre  noire  tres  "solide"  (de  grain  tres 
serr6),  qu'on  appelle  taoudisht  ou  iamsat.  On  la  creuse  au  centre  avec  un  morceau  de  fer 
ou  des  pierres,  de  maniere  a  faire  comme  une  petite  coupe.  On  y  met  les  couleurs  pilees 
avec  de  I'eau.  On  prefere  cette  pierre  parce  que  les  poteries  du  pays  absorbent  I'eau.  Si 
la  coulcur  seche,  on  ajoute  un  peu  d'eau,  et  elle  pent  servir  de  nouveau. 

Beni  Sedka.  Cette  tribu,  autrefois  tres  importante,  et  qui  comprenait  de  nombreuses 
fractions,  \'it  entre  les  groupements  les  plus  meridionaux  des  Beni  Aissi  et  des  Beni  Yenni. 
On  fait  dans  certaines  locaUt^s,  dont  je  n'ai  pu  savoir  le  nom,  des  poteries  assez  grossieres, 
ornees  de  larges  traits  soit  rouges,  soit  noirs,  soit  les  deux  ensemble.  L'informateur  trouve 
que  "ces  poteries  sont  au  moins  aussi  bien  decorees  que  celles  des  Beni  Yenni.  II  a  vu 
travailler  des  femmes  et  affirme  qu'il  ne  s'agit  pas  d'importations  de  colporteurs  Beni 
Yenni.  Les  poteries  sedka  sont  d'autre  part  tres  differentes  de  celles  des  Beni  Aissi  et 
Beni  Douala  septentrionaux;  mais  chez  les  Beni  Aissi  meridionaux  (qui  d'ailleurs  n'ont 
pas  ete  explores  au  point  de  vue  ethnographique),  on  fait  certaines  poteries  qui  sont  assez 
ressemblantes  a  celles  qui  se  fabriquent  dans  les  \illages  sedka." 

Ces  ateUers  sont  inedits.  Peut-etre,  mais  je  ne  propose  ceci  que  sous  reserves,  le  vase 
a  larges  decors  no.  19  de  la  pi.  IV  (collection  Desor)  repondrait-il  a  cette  description, 
puisque  par  ailleurs  il  est  inclassable  dans  les  series  deja  connues? 

Beni  Oumalou.     C'est  une  tribu  qui  vit  entre  Fort  National  et  le  Sebaou.     "La 
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poterie  ne  se  fait  que  dans  deux  localites,  a  Ait  Oumalou  et  a  Tablablat;  les  poteries  des 
Beni  Oumalou  sont  tres  simples;  elles  sont  semblables  a  celles  de  Taourirt  Amokran^'^ 
mais  les  cruches  sont  plus  elegantes  comme  forme.  Le  decor  est  rouge;  sur  le  fond  rougea- 
tre  du  pot  on  ne  met  ni  terre  blanche  comme  engobe,  ni  vernis.  A  Ait  Oumalou  on  fait 
plutot  de  jolies  cruches,  et  a  Tablablat  plutot  des  marmites  et  des  plats.  Les  femmes-de 
ce  \'illage  travaillent  pour  la  vente  au  marche  de  Tizi  Rashed,  le  mardi.  Elles  y  trans- 
portent  leurs  poteries  dans  des  filets,  sur  leur  dos.  Mais  il  y  a  une  regie:  les  hommes  de  la 
maison  portent  les  marmites  et  les  femmes  portent  les  cruches  et  les  plats.  Les  plus 
riches  ont  des  anes  et  mettent  les  poteries  dans  des  couffes." 

Beni  Ouassif.  lis  ne  font  pas  de  poterie  du  tout,  meme  pas  ordinaire.  lis  achetent 
celles  dont  ils  ont  besoin  aux  Beni  Yenni  et  aux  Beni  Sedka.  Ce  sont  des  femmes  qui  les 
apportent  dans  les  villages,  en  les  portant  sur  leur  dos.  Les  femmes  Beni  Ouassif  leur 
achetent  ce  qu' elles  apportent,  ou  bien  leur  commandent  ce  dont  elles  ont  besoin  pour  la 
prochaine  tournee.     Quand  elles  achetent,  elles  ne  s'occupent  pas  des  dessins. 

Merkalla.  Parmi  les  series  de  poteries  conservees  au  Musee  d'Alger,  celle  qui  est 
etiquetee  comme  provenant  de  El  Adjiba  se  distingue  par  des  decors  tres  differents  de  tons 
ceux  qui  sont  en  usage  dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord.  Je  resolus  de  me  rendre  dans  cette  localite 
et  persuadai  AI.  Ricard,  inspecteur  de  I'enseignement  des  arts  et  industries  indigenes 
d'Algerie,  de  m'accompagner.  Nous  nous  rendimes  d'abord  a  Bouira,  afin  de  louer  les 
mulets  necessaires  et  de  revenir  par  El  Adjiba,  qui  est  situe  au  pied  de  la  pente  meridionale 
du  Djurdjura.  Mais  les  difficultes  d'acces  furent  telles  que  nous  dumes  revenir  sur  nos 
pas  sans  avoir  pu  depasser  la  locaUte  de  Merkalla,  qui  se  trouve  juste  au  dessous  des  ^bouUs 
du  KJiaizer  (ou  Heizer,  grand  pic  denude  de  plus  de  2,000  metres).  J'ai  dit  ailleurs -'' 
les  peripeties  de  ce  voyage,  et  combien  Ton  rencontre  d'obstacles  pour  se  procurer  des 
poteries  lorsque,  comme  ici,  chaque  maitresse  de  maison  fagonne  et  cuit  toute  la  vaisselle 
necessaire  a  son  menage.  En  ceder  une  partie  I'obUgerait  a  reconmaencer  son  travail,  et 
seule  la  periode  qui  precede  immediatement  la  moisson  est  bonne  pour  cette  operation. 
II  y  faut  beaucoup  de  temps  d'une  part,  et  de  I'autre,  une  grande  secheresse  atmospherique. 

Grace  a  I'entremise  du  shetkh  de  Merkalla,  j'ai  pu  cependant  emporter  une  trentaine 
de  kilos  de  poteries,  ce  qui  a  ete  suffisant  pour  I'etude  des  decors,  mais  insuffisant  pour 
celle  des  formes.  Les  ateUers  domestiques  de  Merkalla  etaient  inconnus.  Leurs  produits 
coincident  en  partie  avec  ceux  qui  sont  indiques  comme  venant  de  El  Adjiba  au  Musee 
dMlger.  II  se  pourrait,  Merkalla  etant  en  relations  directes  avec  Bouira,  que  cette  eti- 
quette soit  a  changer. 

"  Cf.  Etudes  d'ethnogr.  alg.,  pi.  I,  nos.  G,  E,  a  J. 
"  En  Alg6rie,  Paris,  1914,  p.  65-84. 
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Pourtant,  tous  les  iiuiigenes  interroges  nous  ont  affirm^  que  ce  meme  type  de  decors 
et  de  formes  est  en  usage  tout  le  long  de  la  pente  meridionale  du  Djurdjura  depuis  Merkalla 
jusqu'a  Maillot,^'  et  que  meme  la  tribu,  non  berbere  mais  arabe,  dcs  Oulad  Belil,  qui  habite 
en  face,  de  I'autre  c6t6  de  la  Soummam  (ici  appelee  Oued  Sahel)  imite  depuis  assez  long- 
temps  la  poterie  des  Beni  Medour  de  Merkalla.  Cette  double  affirmation  aurait  cependant 
besoin  de  controle.  La  seconde  pourrait  ne  se  rapporter  qu'au  mode  de  fagonnage  et  de 
cuisson,  mais  non  pas  au  systeme  decoratif.  En  tout  cas,  le  facies  general  des  poteries 
des  Beni  Medour  qui  habitent  la  region  de  Merkalla  est  absolument  caracteristique.  II  se 
distingue  au  premier  coup  d'oeil  de  celui  des  poteries  de  la  Kabylie  centrale,  de  celles  de  la 
region  de  Palestro  et  de  celles  de  Sidi  Aich. 

A  Merkalla,  chaque  maitresse  de  maison  fagonne  et  cuit  elle-meme  sa  vaisselle.  Toutes 
les  fenomes  de  Merkalla  savent  faire  de  la  poterie,  mais  toutes  ne  savent  pas  peindre, 
c'est-a-dire  di\'iser  le  champ  a  decorer  conformement  aux  traditions  locales.  Les  mala- 
droites  demandent  de  commencer  le  schema  a  celles  qui  savent  mieux,  ou  parfois  meme 
descendent  jusqu'aux  MouUns  ou  habite  Madame  van  Vollenhoven,  qui  s'interesse  a  la 
persistance  de  cet  art  indigene  et  aide  ces  femmes  dans  la  mesure  oil  elles  le  demandent, 
sans  jamais  modifier  les  themes  traditionnels. 

Ces  poteries  ne  sont  jamais  vendues.  Tout  au  plus  pendant  I'hiver,  alors  que  toute 
cuisson  est  impossible,  les  femmes  se  c^dent-elles  des  objets  de  maison  a  maison,  sous 
condition  de  remplacement  des  que  I'ete  sera  revenu.  On  ne  peut  meme  6changer  ces 
poteries  contre  des  provisions  qu'  exceptionnellement.  Dans  chaque  maison  de  Merkalla,  il 
y  a  a  une  certaine  hauteur  (a  peu  pres  deux  metres)  un  rebord  sur  lequel  sont  disposes  debout 
les  plats  de  toute  sorte,  dont  quelques-uns  ont  jusqu'a  1  m,  20  de  diametre,  la  moyenne 
6tant  de  60  a  80  centimetres.  Sur  un  autre  rebord  sont  disposees  bien  en  evidence 
les  cruches,  les  tasses,  les  lampes  a  pied.  Tout  cet  etalage  de  poteries  a  fond  sombre  et  k 
decors  en  couleurs  vives  produit  un  tres  bel  effet  decoratif.  II  faut  y  joindre  celui  que 
produisent  les  grands  akoufis  ou  vases  a  grains,  avec  leurs  ornements  en  relief,  qui  sont 
parfois  peints  de  couleurs  en  d^trempe  (jaune,  rouge,  vert).  Si  Ton  ajoute  que  ce  village, 
qui  comprend  deux  agglomerations  importantes,  possede  des  sources  abondantes  qui 
jamais  ne  tarissent  parce  qu'elles  sont  alimentees  par  les  neiges  de  la  haute  chaine  sur- 
plombante,  et  que  les  cultures  de  toute  sorte  y  prosperent,  les  Kabyles  6tant  d'ailleurs  tres 
laborieux,  on  discernera  les  causes  de  I'aspect  riche  et  cossu  que  presentent  toutes  choses  a 
I'entour  des  maisons  et  a  I'interieur.  Tout  en  servant  a  I'usage  quotidien,  la  vaisselle  de 
Merkalla,  ^tant  donnes  les  soins  qui  sont  n^cessaires  pour  sa  decoration,  possede  la  valeur 
d'une  vaisselle  de  luxe,  et  les  gens  du  pays,  differents  de  ceux  d'autres  localit6s  que  j'ai 

^  Entre  Merkalla  et  Maillot  vivent  les  tribus  Tighererut,  des  Tachachit  et  des  Mohedallah;  elles  empi^tent  sur 
la  rive  meridionale  de  I'Oued  Ziyan  et  de  I'Oue  Sahel. 
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visit^es,  sont  tr^s  fiers  de  cet  element  culturel  qui  les  diff^rencie  de  leurs  voisins.  L'un 
m'a  dit:  "La  poterie  des  Beni  Medour,  aucun  Fran^ais  n'en  a  de  pareille!" 

La  saison  6tait  trop  avancee  pour  voir  travailler  la  terre.  Le  plus  que  j'aie  pu  appren- 
dre,  c'est  qu'on  va  la  chercher  assez  loin  et  qu'on  la  malaxe  sur  un  gros  billot  de  bois  qui 
est  dans  la  cour  de  la  maison,  en  ayant  soin  d'en  retirer  a  mesure  toutes  les  impuretes. 
Toutes  les  femmes,  et  souvent  les  petits  gargons,  aident  a  cette  operation. 

La  fagonnage  se  fait  aussi  dans  la  cour.  C'est  le  role  de  la  mere  du  mari  ou  de  la 
femme  en  premier  de  fa^onner  les  poteries.  Le  fagonnage  se  fait  toujours  a  la  main:  le 
tour  est  absolument  inconnu.  Mais  on  utilise  comme  tournette  une  sorts  de  petit  plateau, 
identique  a  celui  que  j'ai  trouve  ensuite  sur  les  confins  algero-marocains,  a  Nedroma.^^ 
C'est  une  galette  faite  de  bouse  de  vache,  de  paille  hachee  et  d'argile  intimement  malaxees 
puis  s^chees  au  soleil.  Ce  plateau  est  assez  fortement  convexe  a  la  partie  inferieure  et  un 
peu  concave  a  la  partie  sup^rieure,  de  sorte  que  I'adh^rence  de  I'argile  est  parfaite  et  que  le 
tout  peut  tourner  sous  I'impulsion  l^gere  des  doigts.  D'autres  femmes  emploient  dans 
le  meme  but  un  petit  plat  ou  un  fragment  de  grand  plat,  ce  qui  correspond  au  mode  de  la 
Kabylie  centrale.  Le  plateau  en  bouse  de  vache  est  nettement  distinct  du  plateau  en 
terre  blanche  qui  est  en  usage  a  Sidi  Aich  et  qu'on  fait  tourner  avec  I'orteil  du  pied  droit.^^ 

Pour  faire  une  cruche  ou  une  tasse,  on  met  sur  le  plateau  un  bloc  de  terre  qu'on  creuse 
avec  le  poing  pour  faire  le  fond;  puis  on  dispose  tout  autour  un  tres  gros  boudin.  Si  le 
boudin  est  trop  long  pour  la  circonference,  on  le  coupe.  II  r^sulte  des  questions  poshes  que 
les  femmes  savent  par  habitude  la  quantity  de  terre  necessaire  pour  obtenir  un  objet  d6- 
termin^  sans  avoir  besoin  de  rajouter  d'autre  terre.  Si  ce  cas  se  presente,  elles  ajoutent 
un  morceau  pris  du  bout  des  doigts,  mais  jamais  un  nouveau  boudin.  Et  jamais  non  plus 
eUes  ne  font  un  objet  en  enroulant  un  long  boudin  mince  en  spirale.  C'est  done  le  procede 
de  faQonnage  du  type  VI  de  mon  classement.^* 

Avec  les  doigts  allonges,  on  6tire  la  terre  vers  le  haut,  tout  en  faisant  tourner  le  plateau 
ou  le  tesson.  Des  que  la  hauteur  d^passe  la  longueur  des  doigts,  on  appliques  la  main 
gauche  a  I'interieur  et  avec  la  main  droite,  on  pousse  la  terre  vers  le  haut  au  moyen  d'une 
planchette  en  bois  appelee  afegroun.  Cette  planchette  permet  d'^galiser  I'^paisseur  sur 
tout  le  pourtour  et  sur  toute  la  hauteur  du  vase.  On  la  mouille  de  temps  en  temps  dans 
une  tasse  oil  se  trouve  de  I'argile  delay^e,  qui  sert  de  barbotine.  Pour  les  plats,  on  emploie 
I'afegroun  des  le  debut,  afin  de  faire  lisse  la  partie  interieure.  D'autres  raclent  avec  un 
couteau. 

^  Voir  plus  loin  pi.  VI,  fig.  1. 

"  fitudes  d'ethnogr.  alg.,  p.  28-29  et  fig.  9. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  19-24. 
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Pour  faire  uiie  tubulurp,  on  applique  un  boudin  lorsque  le  vase  est  k  moiti4  sec,  et  on 
troue  le  boudin  et  la  parol  du  vase  avec  la  tige  d'un  fuseau. 

Pour  lisser  la  poterie,  on  emploie  un  galet  plat,  le  plus  souvent  blanc,  qui  s'appelle 
azemzi.  On  la  revet  ensuite  d'une  couche  de  terre  blanche  fine,  bien  delay6e  et  mel^e  d'un 
peu  de  terre  rougeatre;   c'est  I'engobe. 

On  fait  toute  la  vaisselle  n(5cessaire  a  la  suite,  et  on  la  met  s^cher  dans  I'ombre  des 
murs  de  la  cour,  ce  qui  demande  en  moyenne  48  heures  ou  3  jours,  selon  I'^paisseur.  Les 
plats  sont  sees  les  premiers,  et  c'est  par  eux  que  commence  la  decoration. 

Tous  les  objets  ne  sont  pas  d6cor6s:  on  laisse  sans  d^cor  ni  vernis,  en  se  contentant  de 
les  lisser  avec  I'azemzi,  tous  les  objets  qui  doivent  aller  au  feu,  tels  que  les  plats  a  cuire  le 
couscouss,  les  marmites  h  deux  oreillettes,  ainsi  que  les  metsred,  sortes  de  compotiers  a 
pied  ou  Ton  depose  le  couscouss  chaud  ou  des  fruits  frais  ou  sees.  On  peint  les  grands 
plats  a  manger,  les  tasses,  les  ^cuelles,  les  cruches,  les  lampes.  Toutes  les  cruches  sont 
petites.  II  n'y  en  pas  de  grandes  pour  chercher  I'eau,  car  on  va  la  chercher  dans  des  outres 
en  peau  de  bouc,  a  la  mode  arabe.  II  paraltrait  qu'anciennement  les  femmes  de  Merkalla 
faisaient  aussi  de  tres  grandes  cruches,  commes  font  leurs  soeurs  de  la  Kabylie  centrale. 

Pour  empecher  I'^clatement,  on  emploie  comme  d^graissant  les  fragments  pil^s  avec 
soin  des  plats  cassis,  mais  jamais  de  charbon  ni  de  sable  de  riviere.  C'est  sans  doute  ce  qui 
explique  rhomog^n^it^  de  la  pate  des  poteries  de  Merkalla. 

Les  couleiu-s  s'appliquent  quand  les  poteries  sont  bien  seches.  Pour  le  blanc  on  em- 
ploie une  sorte  de  kaoUn  dit  Imedlou,  qu'on  va  chercher  soit  chez  les  Beni  'Ala,  soit  chez 
les  Zouaoua  de  la  Grande  Kabylie.  Pour  le  vernis  jaune,  qu'on  met  a  chaud  apres  la  cuis- 
son,  on  emploie  de  la  r^sine  de  g^ndvrier  (taga)  pr^paree  avec  de  I'alun  et  une  sorte  de  racine 
dite  ajagnoun.  On  peut  aussi  employer  du  cypres.  Le  noir  {ousgou)  est  une  pierre  qu'on 
va  chercher  a  Boghni  et  qu'on  pile  avec  soin.  Le  rouge  s'achete  au  marche  du  samedi  a 
Bouira  a  des  Arabes  qui  I'apportent  de  chez  eux.  Les  fragments  que  j'ai  vus  6taient  de 
I'h^matite  hydrat^e ;  c'est  un  produit  naturel  algerien.  Done  la  plupart  des  matieres  pre- 
mieres sont  import^es  a  Merkalla. 

Quand  les  couleurs  ont  et6  appUqu^es  suivant  le  d^cor  voulu,  on  procede  a  la  cuisson. 
Anciennement  la  regie  ^tait  qu'elle  devait  se  faire  dans  la  cour  de  chaque  maison  et  a  I'abri 
du  regard  des  passants,  ce  qui  ^tait  facile  6tant  donn6  le  plan  typique  des  maisons  de 
Merkalla,  que  je  crois  utile  de  d^crire  rapidement  (fig.  11). 

Chaque  demeure  est  une  sorte  de  forteresse,  qui  ne  communique  avec  la  rue  que  par 
un  porche,  parfois  ferm6  de  portes  pleines.  Entre  chaque  demeure  et  ses  voisines,  il  y 
une  ruelle  de  largeur  variable,  le  plus  souvent  ferm^e  au  fond,  de  sorte  que  tout  le  village 
constitue  ensemble  un  veritable  chateau  fort.  Les  murs  exterieurs  de  ces  culs-de-sac  et 
des  maisons  sont  tres  hauts  et  tres  ^pais.     Le  porche  est  tantot  un  simple  portique  non 
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recouvert,  tantot  un  vrai  couloir  large,  par  dessus  lequel  les  ailes  anterieures  se  rejoignent; 
cette  partie  anterieure  de  la  demeure  sert  d'ordinaire,  en  bas  d'ecurie  et  en  haut  de  grenier, 
de  fenil,  etc.  Les  chambres,  ou  plutot  les  maisons,  sont  disposees  autour  de  la  cour  cen- 
trale.  II  y  a  deux  longues  ailes  laterales  et  une  maison  isolee  au  fond,  separee  des  ailes 
par  deux  petits  culs-de-sac  recouverts  en  partie  d'un  toit  grossier,  en  forme  d'auvent, 
supporte  par  des  piliers  en  bois.  Sous  cet  auvent  se  trouvent  la  cuisine  en  plein  air,  le 
bucher,  le  poulailler,  ou  tout  autre  element  de  I'exploitation  rurale.  Les  ailes  sont  divisees 
en  chambres,  separees  par  de  gros  murs  sans  portes  de  communication.  Ces  chambres  a 
leur  tour  sont  divisees  en  stalles  par  des  cloisons  a  mi-hauteur,  contre  lesquelles  s'accotent 
les  larges  banquettes  de  pierre  et  de  terre  battue  qui  servant  de  divans-lits.  Dans  les 
demeures  riches,  dont  le  proprietaire  a  plusieurs  femmes,  il  y  a  souvent,  dans  le  fond,  et 
plus  rarement  aussi  sur  les  cotes,  plusieurs  maisons  independantes  separees  par  leurs 
petits  culs-de-sac,  de  maniere  que  chaque  femme  ait  sa  maison  a  elle,  avec  dependances. 
Tout  I'ensemble  rappelle  done  le  type  simple  de  la  villa  rustica  romaine,  mais  adapte  a 
certaines  necessites  islamiques.  C'est  ainsi  que  I'entree  sous  le  porche  est  munie  de  chaque 
c6t6  de  deux  renfoncements  avec  banquettes,  ou  les  etrangers  males  doivent  attendre  que 
toutes  les  femmes  de  la  demeure  aient  pu  se  soustraire  a  leurs  regards. 

La  cuisson  des  poteries  se  faisait  partout  dans  un  des  culs-de-sac  dont  j'ai  parle.  Mais 
comme  les  maisons  sont  recouvertes  de  fibres  d'alfa  liees  de  cordelettes,  et  que  les  vents 
violents  qui  regnent  dans  ces  hautes  regions  ont  du  souvent  provoquer  des  incendies,  I'habi- 
tude  se  repand,  soit  de  faire  la  cuisson  dans  un  des  culs-de-sac  plus  larges  situes  entre  les 
demeures  et  aboutissant  au  mur  exterieur  du  \'illage,  soit  meme  dans  un  endroit  qu'on 
m'a  montre,  qui  est  a  2  kilometres  du  village,  sur  une  petite  colline  denudee.  L'aire  de 
cuisson  est  toujours  en  terre  bien  battue,  bien  nettoy^e,  et  plate.  Dans  quelques  cas,  si 
la  pro\'ision  est  considerable,  on  entoure  le  tas  d'un  petit  mur  de  pierres  seches;  mais  ce 
mur  ne  reste  pas  ensuite  a  demeure. 

On  dispose  toujours  les  poteries  de  la  meme  maniere:  sur  l'aire  on  met  d'abord  une 
couche  epaisse  de  bois  sec  et  de  brindilles,  puis  une  couche  de  plats  a  couscouss  petits 
(boufra)  et  grands  (aqqedouh),  ainsi  que  les  marmites,  bref  toutes  les  poteries  non  decorees. 
Par  dessus  sont  disposees  d'abord  les  cruches  et  les  tasses,  puis  les  grands  plats  et  les 
^cuelles.  Le  tout  est  enfin  recouvert  des  bouses  de  vache  recueillies  pendant  I'hiver  et 
sechees  dans  un  sechoir  special  ou  sous  I'un  des  auvents  de  la  cour.  Ces  bouses  doivent 
etre  placees  avec  beaucoup  de  soin.  Par  endroits,  on  laisse  des  cheminees  pour  activer 
le  courant  d'air  et  repartir  les  flammes.  On  met  le  feu  par  dessous.  Les  bouses  font  une 
cendre  longtemps  incandescente,  qui  s'infiltre  entre  les  poteries  et  les  cuit  sur  leur  pourtour. 
Les  taches  de  decoloration,  de  bistre  ou  de  noir  sont  dues  aux  jets  de  matieres  resineuses 
employees  comme  bucher.     On  prefere  en  effet  le  genevrier,  le  tuya  et  differentes  sortes 
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d'arbres  k  r^sine,  comme  d^gageant  plus  de  chaleur  et  donnant  des  jets  do  flamme  plus 
longs.     II  paralt  que  le  bois  d'olivier  ne  vaut  rien  pour  la  cuisson  des  poteries  en  plein  air. 

Cette  description  n'ajoute  pas  grand'chose  de  nouveau  a  ce  qu'on  savait  sur  la  cuisson 
en  Kabylie.  Cependant,  il  ne  semble  pas  qu'  ailleurs  la  disposition  des  differentes  cate- 
gories de  poteries  soit  autant  r^glementi^e  par  I'usage. 

Pour  peindre  les  poteries,  conmie  deja  remarqu^,  on  eniploie  un  pinceau  (errish  n  tagal) 
qui  est  form^  de  polls  de  chevre  noirs.  On  ne  doit  jamais  employer  de  poils  de  chevre 
blancs:  "cela  rendrait  les  peintures  mauvaises."  Une  seule  femme,  originaire  de  la  tribu 
des  Oulad  Belli,  m'a  dit  qu'on  pouvait  aussi  faire  le  pinceau  avec  des  crins  de  cheval  ou 
de  mulet  et  Temmancher  au  bout  d'un  morceau  de  bois.  Toutes  les  autres,  qui  appar- 
tiennent  aux  Beni  Medour,  emploient  des  poils  de  chevre  reunis  par  une  olive  de  bouse 
et  d'argile  roulee  entre  les  deux  mains.  Toutes,  meme  la  fenmie  des  Oulad  Belli,  se  servent 
non  de  la  pointe,  mais  de  la  tranche  du  pinceau  et  ont  reconnu  qu'avec  ce  procede,  il  leur 
etait  presque  impossible  de  tracer  des  cercles.  Pour  cacher  les  fentes,  les  boursouflures, 
les  d^fauts,  on  malaxe  im  peu  de  crottin  de  cheval,  de  sel  et  de  medloug  (terre  blanche), 
et  on  enduit  les  parties  abtm^es,  puis  on  passe  le  vernis  qui  selon  les  uns  est  de  I'huile 
d'olive  et  selon  d'autres  de  la  resine  de  gen^vTier.  Cette  double  operation  se  fait  sur 
chaque  poterie  a  mesure  qu'on  la  retire  du  bucher,  done  k  chaud,  afin,  m'a-t-on  dit,  que  le 
tout  entre  bien  dans  la  terre. 

Le  d^cor  comporte  une  trentaine  de  varietes.  II  est  a  remarquer  que  les  elements 
simples  du  decor  n'ont  pas  de  nom  special,  mais  qu'on  donne  un  nom  seulement  a  des 
combinaisons  toutes  formees.  Ainsi  la  sorte  de  langue  effilee  qui  est  si  caracteristique  du 
decor  de  Merkalla  ne  signifie  rien.  Mais  plusieurs  de  ces  langues  superposees  forment 
la  "griffe  de  panthere."  Une  dentelure  seule  n'a  aucun  sens.  Mais  une  rangee  de  dente- 
lures  se  nomme  "dents"  simplement,  ou  "dents  de  veau."  Voici  au  surplus  le  tableau 
que  j'ai  pu  dresser  et  qui  est  loin  d'etre  complet  (fig.  12) : 

1.  asalas,  la  poutre  faitiere  de  la  maison; 

2.  achcharen  b  ourilas,  les  griff es  de  la  panthere; 

3.  ouglan,  les  dents;    ou  bien  ouglan  b  ougendouz,  les  dents  du  veau; 

4.  ich'b  ouadhou,  les  cornes  du  vent; 

5.  times  b  ouadhou,  le  feu  du  vent; 

6.  enqxiem  b  oufal,  le  dessin  du 

7.  tasalalt,  la  poutre  (a  rapprocher  du  no.  1); 

8.  tit  en  tmerqemt,  I'oeil  du  chardonneret ; 

9.  meme  sens; 

10.     et  trig,  le  chemin. 

Les  principes  fondamentaux  du  decor  tel  qu'on  le  rencontre  a  Merkalla  et  sur  les 
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poteries  dites  d'El  Adjiba  (Mus^e  d'Alger)  sont  tellement  diff6rents  de  tous  ceux  qui  sont 
en  usage  dans  les  autres  regions  berberes,  de  la  Tunisie  au  Maroc,  qu'il  se  pose  k  propos  de 
ces  poteries  un  nouveau  probleme  esth6tique  et  arch6ologique.  On  pent  les  formuler 
ainsi : 

1°,  La  base  du  d^cor  est  un  grand  nombre  de  lignes  paralleles  noires,  le  plus  souvent 
disposees  en  bandes  et  au  nombre  de  sept,  de  neuf  ou  davantage.  Elles  sont  bord^es  soit 
de  points,  soit  de  lignes  ondulees,  soit  de  dents  de  loup  plus  ou  moins  triangulaires  ou 
allong^es. 

2°,  Les  cotis  de  ces  dents  de  loup  ne  sont  pas  rectilignes,  mais  curvilignes  (concaves). 

3°,  Les  traits  larges  sont  arretes  aux  points  d'intersection  de  maniere  a  delimiter  un 
damier  dont  les  vides  sont  orn6s  d'un  ou  de  plusieurs  points. 

4°,  Le  remplissage  de  couleur  se  fait  alternativement  en  noir  et  en  rouge  (bien  que  ce 
principe  ne  soit  pas  absolu:  on  m'a  dit  que  cela  dependait  des  provisions  de  couleurs  que 
la  potiere  avait  a  sa  disposition).     II  est  appliqu^  normalement  le  plus  souvent  possible. 

5°,  Le  remplissage  se  fait  tres  rarement  par  quadrillage  de  traits  minces,  mais  plutot 
par  application  de  plaques  de  couleur  ou  par  series  de  traits  paralleles  du  type  signal^ 
au  No.  L 

6°,  Le  triangle,  le  losange,  et  le  double  triangle,  si  caract^ristiques  du  d^cor  Kabyle 
ou  meme  berbere  tel  qu'on  le  rencontre  de  la  Tunisie  au  Maroc,  ne  joue  aucun  role 
fondamental  dans  le  d^cor  de  Merkalla. 

7°,  Les  tubulures  de  verse  ne  sont  jamais  cylindriques,  mais  toujours  tres  aplaties. 
De  meme,  les  anses  sont  tres  aplaties,  ce  qui  donne  un  facies  d'insertion  caracteristique. 

II  est  certain  qu'une  enquete  sur  place  plus  approfondie  ferait  encore  d^couvrir  d'autres 
particularites  secondaires.  C'est  ainsi  qu'un  type  de  cruches  fermees  du  haut,  dont  j'ai 
vu  dans  le  village  de  nombreux  exemplaires  mais  dont  on  n'a  voulu  me  ceder  aucun,  ne  se 
retrouve  nulle  part  ailleurs  dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord,  au  moins  comme  objet  de  fabrication 
courante.  Je  n'ai  meme  pas  pu  me  faire  dire  a  quel  usage  special  servent  ces  sortes  de 
cruches  (lait,  hydromel,  boisson  fermentees  quelconque?)  qui  ne  peuvent  se  remplir  que 
par  la  tubulure,  laquelle  est  toujours  etroite. 

La  fig.  13  reproduit  quelques-unes  des  combinaisons  en  usage  a  Merkalla,  soit  not^es 
d'apres  des  objets  qu'on  a  refus^  de  me  ceder,  soit  visibles  sur  ceux  qui  sont  reproduits  pi. 
II,  fig.  2  a  16  ct  pi.  Ill,  fig.  1  a  8. 

Remarquable  est  la  division  du  champ  de  certains  plats,  en  g^n^ral  de  ceux  de  grande 
taille,  sur  la  base  3  ou  6  (pi.  Ill,  fig.  1)  sur  la  base  5  (pi.  Ill,  fig.  5)  ou  meme  sur  la  base  7 
(pi.  Ill,  fig.  8)  alors  que  le  systeme  commun^ment  employ^  dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord  est 
sur  la  base  4  (cf.  pi.  Ill,  fig.  2  a  4  et  7)  et  plus  rarement  sur  la  base  2  (pi.  Ill,  fig.  6). 

Le  r^sultat  esth^tique  du  decor  de  Merkalla  est  a  tous  (5gards  remarquable.  Les 
variations  du  detail  61iminent  la  monotonie,  et  I'alternance  des  couleurs  derange  I'impres- 
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sion  g^nerale  que  donnerait  sans  cela  la  g^ora6trisation  ou  le  parall61isme  maintes  fois 
rep^t^  des  lignes  droites.  Les  photographies,  quoique  obtenues  avec  des  plaques  ortho- 
chromatiques,  ne  peuvent  rendre  reffet  reel  eprouve  a  cause  du  vernis  brillant,  translucide 
pendant  quelque  mois,  puis  progressivement  jaunissant,  qui  voile,  si  je  puis  hre,  la  colora- 
tion des  originaux. 

La  decoration  des  tasses,  cruches,  lampes,  pots  de  toute  sorte  au  moyen  de  bandes  est 
normale  dans  I'esthctique  c^ramique:  la  variation  est  obtenue  a  Merkalla  au  moyen  des 
nombreuses  dents  de  loup  a  couleurs  altern^es. 

Bouira.  Les  ateliers  de  Bouiira  sont  egalement  inedits.  Je  les  ai  visites  pendant  les 
quelques  heures  qui  se  sont  ^coulees  entre  I'arrivee  du  train  et  le  depart  pour  Merkalla, 
mais  sans  pouvoir  acquerir  autre  chose  que  le  pot  no.  10  de  la  pi.  IIL  On  voit  que 
comme  facture  et  decor,  cette  poterie  locale  est  tres  grossiere.  EUe  est  en  voie  de  dispari- 
tion,  car  Bouira  devient  une  ^Taie  ville  ou  meme  dans  le  quartier  indigene  on  emploie  de 
preference  les  faiences  d'origine  europeenne. 

II  y  a  plusieurs  femmes  qui  font  de  la  poterie  dans  la  partie  arabe  de  la  \-ille.  Elles 
fa^onnent  a  la  main  et  peignent  le  decor  avec  un  petit  morceau  de  bois.  Les  autres  me- 
nages  emploient  de  preference  des  poteries  a  engobe  blanc  et  a  decor  cramoisi  en  damier 
qui  proviennent  de  la  region  de  Palest ro.  Beaucoup  de  taboukalt  (petites  cruches)  que 
j'ai  vues  dans  plusieurs  maisons  sont  en  terre  brunatre,  sans  aucun  ornement,  et  comme 
forme  exactement  du  type  de  celles  des  Fenaia.  A  Bouira,  chaque  femme  qui  fait  de  la 
poterie  cuit  dans  la  cour  de  sa  maison,  mais  jamais  dans  la  rue,  ni  sur  une  place. 

La  population  de  ce .quartier  se  recrute  peu  pamii  les  Beni  Medour  de  ^lerkalla,  mais 
davantage  parmi  les  Oulad  Belli!  qui  habitent  de  I'autre  cote  de  I'Oued  Sahel.  Les  poteries 
du  type  de  ^Nlerkalla  que  j'ai  \-ues  de  ci  dela  ont  ete  apportees  en  \-ille  comme  cadeaux  par 
des  parentes  habitant  le  ^'illage.  Comme  cette  production  est  nombreuse,  les  femmes  de 
Bouira  originaires  de  la  montagne  trouvent  inutile  d'en  faire  de  ce  type.  Celles  qui  en  ont 
besoin  font  quelquefois,  mais  rarement,  des  commandes  a  leurs  parents  quand  ceux-ci 
viennent  au  marche  du  samedi.  Jamais  on  ne  voit  de  poteries  de  Merkalla  etalees  pom- 
la  vente  sur  le  marche  de  la  xiWe. 

Les  poteries  de  Palestro  ne  sont  pas  apportees  par  des  colporteurs  au  marche,  mais 
offertes  de  maison  en  maison.  Chacun  a  une  cUentele  attitree,  qui  lui  fait  des  commandes 
pour  la  prochaine  tournee.  Le  decor  de  Bouira  est  tres  simple  (fig.  15, 1) :  le  rouge  cramoisi 
est  applique  sur  la  terre  mate  de  couleur  brune,  sans  engobe;  les  defauts  sont  obtures  avec 
de  la  resine  comme  a  .\it  Daoud  (Sidi  Aich). 

Beni  'Ammal  de  la  Region  de  Palestro.  J'ai  pu  m'assurer  que  les  poteries  d'origine 
incertaine  signalees  dans  la  premiere  s^rie  de  mes  fitudes  -^  provenaient  de  la  region  de 

"  Etudes  d'ethnogr.  alg.,  p.  50,  fig.  15,  nos.  1  h.  11,  et  pi.  I,  nos.  P.  4  R,  pi.  Ill,  nos.  N  et  O. 
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Palestro,  et  plus  exactement  de  la  tribu  des  Beni  \Ajnmal,  qui  habitent  un  plateau  elev6 
situe  sur  la  rive  gauche  de  I'Isser,  juste  au  dessus  des  celebres  Gorges.  Ces  poteries  sont 
faites  par  des  femmes.  Les  maris  ou  autres  parents  males  les  colportent  au  loin,  a  Alger 
a  I'ouest,  dans  toute  la  plaine  des  Beni  Sliman  au  sud,  a  Bouira  et  plus  loin  vers  Test. 
N'ayant  pas  ete  dans  le  pays  et  n'ayant  trouve  personne  qui  I'eut  explore  au  point  de  vue 
ethnographique,  je  ne  puis  rien  dire  sur  les  modes  de  fagonnage,  de  cuisson  et  de  peinture. 
II  est  en  tout  cas  certain  que  la  sorte  d'oxyde  de  fer  qui  fournit  aux  femmes  Beni  'Ammal 
un  si  beau  rouge  cramoisi  se  trouve  dans  le  pays  meme,  puisque  c'est  la  que  se  le  procurent 
les  femmes  de  Bouira  et  de  Merkalla.  L'engobe  d'un  blanc  eclatant  qui  distingue  ces 
poteries  Beni  'Ammal  est  indigene  selon  les  uns,  originaire  de  Boghni  selon  d'autres. 

On  trouve  reproduites  pi.  II,  fig.  17  et  pi.  Ill,  fig.  11  deux  petits  vases  de  provenance 
Beni  'Ammal  certaine,  ou  I'on  notera  que  certaines  rangees  de  doubles  triangles  sont 
obtenues  par  le  croisement  de  plusieurs  lignes  paralleles  au  nombre  de  4  sur  I'un  et  de  7 
sur  I'autre;  et  fig.  14  un  vase  obtenu  par  A.  Joly  chez  les  Beni  Sliman. 

Beni  Sliman.  Ainsi  qu'il  a  ete  dit  ci-dessus,  les  poteries  qu'on  pretend  a  Alger  de 
provenance  Beni  Sliman  sont  faites  par  la  tribu  des  Beni  "Ammal  au  dessus  de  Palestro. 
Ce  renseignement  me  vient  de  A.  Joly,  qui  a  etudie  de  pres  la  tribu  des  Beni  Sliman,  a 
I'habitat  et  aux  moeurs  desquels  il  a  consacre  une  tres  bonne  monographie.  Cette  tribu 
tres  nombreuse  occupe  un  plateau  etendu  de  I'Atlas  tellien.  Ce  n'est  que  dans  quelques 
localites  que  les  fenames  font  une  poterie  tres  grossiere,  aussi  denuee  d'ornements  que  leurs 
vetements  et  que  leurs  etoffes.  Un  clan,  celui  des  Ouled  Mezrenna,  est  specialise  dans  la 
fabrication  et  dans  la  cuisson  des  tuiles  et  des  briques.  Bien  que  cette  Industrie  soit 
egalement  en  honneur  dans  les  autres  fractions,  c'est  parmi  les  Ouled  Mezrenna  que  se 
recrutent  la  plupart  des  tuiliers,  des  briquetiers  et  des  magons  de  la  region  d'Alger,^"  phe- 
nomene  qui  a  ses  analogues  sur  le  continent  europeen. 

Mais  ces  briquetiers  et  tuiliers  Beni  Sliman  ne  font  jamais  de  poterie;  et  les  fours  a 
briques  n'ont  pas  donne  I'idee  de  faire  des  fours  a  potier. 

La  production  locale  est  insuffisante  pour  les  besoins.  C'est  pourquoi  des  colpor- 
teurs de  la  region  de  Palestro  viennent  apporter  a  ane  des  chargements  de  poterie  sim- 
ple ou  peinte  jusqu'a  I'extremite  de  la  grande  plaine  des  Beni  Sliman.  C'est  de  \k  que 
provient,  m'a  dit  M.  Joly,  la  confusion  qui  se  conmiet  frequemment  a  Alger. 

Medea.  Les  renseignements  qui  suivent  sont  dus  a  M.  Destaing,  a  ce  moment 
directeur  de  la  Medersa  d' Alger  et  depuis  professeur  de  langues  berberes  a  I'Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  de   Paris. 

II  n'y  a  k  Medea  qu'un  seul  potier,  qui  travaille  au  tour  et  qui  cuit  dans  un  four.     II 

'°  A.  Joly,  '  La  plaine  des  Beni  Sliman  et  ses  abords  '  (Bulletin  de  la  Soeict.6  de  Geographic  d'Alger,  1900, 
p.  437;  1903,  p.  625  sqq.;  1904,  p.  151  sqq.;  cf.  1900,  p.  32,  et  45^7).     C'est  une  tribu  berbere  entierement  arabis6e. 
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fait  de  la  poterie  a  6mail  vert,  comrant  la  partie  inf^rieure  du  vase  seulement  jusqu'a 
I'insertion  inferieure  des  anses.  Puis  un  peu  plus  haut,  vers  le  milieu  des  anses,  il  trace 
en  noir  (avec  du  goudron?)  une  ou  plusieurs  lignes  ondulees  de  I'epaisseur  d'un  centimetre 
environ.     Ces  vases  sont  de  forme  tres  Elegante  et  presque  classique. 

Ce  potior  fait  aussi  un  tres  grand  nombre  de  pots  a  fleurs,  soit  grossiers  et  sans  email, 
soit  plus  chers,  emailles  en  vert,  pour  la  pcpiniere  de  Med6a. 

II  fait  deux  sortes  de  lampes  a  huile,  les  unes  a  pied  court  et  les  autres  a  pied  long, 
ainsi  que  de  petits  encriers  a  fond  large  et  a  goulot  6troit,  du  meme  type  que  ceux  qui  se 
font  a  Blida. 

Selon  M.  Ricard,  qui  est  arrive  aux  memes  r^sultats  dans  une  enquete  ulterieure,  ce 
potier  serait  venu  h  M^d^a  de  T^touan  et  son  tour  serait  un  tour  fran^ais.  II  ne  sort 
cependant  d'aucune  de  nos  ecoles,  mais  est  capable  de  tourner  les  poteries  telles  que  les 
demande  la  clientele  europeenne.  II  s'est  mis  depuis  peu  a  imiter  les  produits  de  Blida, 
d'Alger,  etc.,  et  ceux  qui  viennent  de  Provence. 

Blida.  De  la  poterie  de  Blida,  je  sais  seulement  qu'elle  est  a  email  vert  et  de  formes 
Elegantes :  c'est  peut-ctre  du  travail  fran^ais. 

Ateliers  a  identifier.  Selon  M.  Boulifa,  Kabyle  d'origine  et  fort  bon  savant,  auquel 
on  doit  plusieurs  publications  estimees,  "les  femmes  fabriquent  des  poteries  a  engobe  blanc 
et  a  decor  rouge,  souvent  en  damier,  et  rappelant  celles  de  Palestro,  dans  les  montagnes  qui 
s'etendent  au  sud  de  la  ligne  Rovigo-Blida-La  Chiffa"  done  dans  les  massifs  avances  de 
I'Atlas  mitidjien.  La  carte  au  200,000eme  fournit  pour  cette  region  les  noms  de  tribu 
suivants:  les  Sidi  Hammouda,  les  Hamman  Melouan,  les  Ouled  Ferrouka,  les  Ghellaia, 
les  Sidi  El  Kebir,  les  Sid  el  Fodhil,  les  iVIizaia  et  plus  au  sud  les  grands  groupes  des  Touri- 
tasin,  des  Beni  Miscera  et  des  Ouzerra. 

D'autre  part  j'ai  vu  a  Alger  un  plat  a  decor  rouge  qui  serait  originaire  de  Tablat, 
centre  de  march^  important,  situe  en  plein  Tell,  et  ou  passe  la  route  d'Alger  a  Aumale. 
Bien  que  la  region  de  Tablat  soit  ^loignee  de  celle  dont  il  \dent  d'etre  parle,  il  se  peut  que 
les  deux  ensemble  constituent  une  aire  ceramique  speciale.  Ce  plat  de  Tablat  n'avait 
en  tout  cas  rien  qui  rappelat  les  poteries  de  Palestro. 

Les  Ziban.  Selon  M.  Ricard,  les  poteries  du  pays  n'ont  pas  de  decor.  Cependant  on 
rencontre  quelques  poteries  peintes.  Elles  sont  apportees  dans  le  paj's  par' les  Kabyles, 
qui  sont  assez  nombreux  et  s'y  etablissent  volontiers. 

Region  du  Dahra  Algerien.  Le  Dahra  est  un  long  massif  montagneux  extremement 
coupe  et  recoupe  qui  a  oblige  le  Chelif  a  obliquer  vers  I'ouest.  C'est  comme  une  Kabylie 
en  bien  plus  petit,  mais  tout  aussi  sauvage.  Les  tribus  berberes  qui  I'habitent  depuis  une 
tres  haute  antiquity  ont  toujours  cte  turbulentes  et  independantes.  Depuis  la  conquete 
fran^aise,  elles  se  sont  montrees  parmi  les  plus  industrieuses  et  parmi  les  plus  actives, 
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surtout  au  point  de  vue  agricole,  de  I'AIgerie.  Leurs  debouches  sont,  selon  la  direction 
des  vallees,  la  grande  plaine  du  Chelif  ou  la  mer,  qui  offre  beaucoup  d'anses  ou  se  sont 
etablis  des  I'aurore  de  I'epoque  historique  un  grand  nombre  de  petits  ports  que  I'occu- 
pation  romaine  developpa,  mais  que  la  conquete  arabe  puis  turque  fit  pericliter:  Cherchel, 
Gouraya,  T6nes,  et  bien  d'autres. 

J'ai  reussi  a  obtenir  des  renseignements  nouveaux  et  abondants  siu"  les  poteries  peintes 
de  cette  longue  region,  notamnient  pour  les  deux  extremites  du  massif.  Mais  il  doit  cer- 
tainement  exister  d'autres  centres  de  fabrication  et  d'autres  types  de  decors.  II  parait  en 
effet  presque  impossible,  etant  donne  I'aspect  du  massif  entier  et  I'isolement  reciproque  des 
diverses  tribus  qui  I'habitent,  que  la  poterie  peinte  ne  se  fasse  que  dans  les  massifs  secon- 
daires  situes  aux  extremites,  a  savoir  le  massif  du  Zaccar  et  celui  du  Gourin  d'une  part,  et 
celui  des  Mediouna  de  1' autre. 

Poteries  du  Zaccar  dites  de  Miliana.  A  Miliana  meme,  situee  contre  les  pentes  du 
Zaccar,  on  ne  fait  plus  de  poterie  indigene  depuis  longtemps.  Mais  les  tribus  berberes 
islamisees  qui  vivent  alentour,  notamment  les  Rhirha  de  la  region  de  jMargueritte,  en  font 
toujours  encore,  ainsi  que  les  Beni  JVIenacer  qui  habitent  le  petit  massif  qui  va  de  Miliana  a 
Cherchel.  C'est  de  ces  deux  groupes  de  tribus  que  provieiment  celles  du  Musee  d'Alger 
qui  sont  etiquetees  "Mihana." 

N'ayant  pu  aller  dans  le  pays,  je  dois  me  contenter  des  renseignements  fragmentaires 
obtenus  d'indigenes  originaires  de  ces  regions.  Les  poteries  sont  faites  par  les  femmes 
uniquement,  et  a  la  main.  Leur  pate  est  toujours  rougeatre  et  assez  fine.  Les  decors  sont 
noirs  et  rouges,  ou  seulement  rouges;  mais  rarement  seulement  noirs.  On  ne  met  aucun 
engobe;  mais  avant  la  cuisson  on  enduit  les  poteries,  lissees  avec  soin  et  peintes  du  decor 
voulu,  d'une  couche  resineuse  qui  tient  tres  bien  et  qui  avive  les  couleurs  des  dessins,  etant 
tres  translucide. 

L'examen  des  poteries  d'Alger  et  du  pot  (pi.  IV,  nos.  15  et  16),  provenant  de  cette 
region  que  j'ai  acquis  d'un  .\lgerois  dont  le  grand-pere,  originaire  du  Zaccar,  I'avait  apporte 
en  venant  s'etablir  en  ville,  fournit  quelques  elements  de  differenciation  assez  nets.  Le 
caractere  fondamental  est  la  finesse  des  traits  de  pinceau  (fig.  15,  II).  II  est  visible  sur  les 
originaux  que  pour  obtenir  des  raies  plus  larges  on  n'a  pas  employe  un  pinceau  ^pais,  mais 
qu'on  a  repasse  plusieurs  fois  avec  le  meme  pinceau  fin.  En  outre,  les  depassements  de  ce 
pinceau  fin  aux  points  de  rencontre  avec  des  Ugnes  obliques  ou  perpendiculaires  sont  nets  et 
permettent  de  reconnaltre  qu'il  doit  etre  tres  elastique.  II  parait  que  les  potieres  de  cette 
region  etaient  tres  fieres  de  la  finesse  de  leurs  decors.  Le  petit  pot  a  mamelons,  ici  reproduit, 
est  un  bon  exemple  de  travail  soigne  tel  qu'on  le  faisait  aux  debuts  de  I'occupation 
frangaise. 

Le  noir  et  le  rouge  sont  d'une  couleur  tres  vive.     lis  seraient  obtenus  avec  des  terres 
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broy^es  qu'on  trouve  dans  le  pays.  Ces  terres  sont  appliqu^es  sur  un  engobe  blanc  recouv- 
rant  une  pdte  rose  ou  rougeatre. 

Mazzouna.  Les  renseignements  que-j'ai  sur  la  poterie  a  Mazzouna  sont  dus  a  M. 
Loukil,  originaire  de  cette  ville,  et  qui  lui  a  consacr^  une  monographie  interessante ;  ils 
sont  in^dits.^' 

Autrefois  ville  de  plaisir  et  de  luxe,  Mazzouna  est  aujourd'hui  bien  dechue.  II  est 
probable  qu'anciennement  le  nombre  des  potiers  j^'etait  assez  ^lev^.  Actuellement,  il 
n'en  reste  plus  qu'un  seul,  dont  I'ancetre  y  est  venu,  chass^  d'Oran  lors  de  la  conquete 
Espagnole  (done  en  1509)  et  en  apportant  son  tour  avec  lui.  II  va  chercher  sa  terre  dans 
des  couches  d'argile  plastique  situees  non  loin  de  la  ville  et  oii  sans  doute  s'approvision- 
naient  aussi  les  Romains  et  lexirs  successeurs,  dont  il  existe  de  nombreuses  mines  aux 
environs. 

II  melange  un  tiers  de  terre  jaune  avec  deux  tiers  de  terre  rougeatre.  Comme  degrais- 
sant,  il  emploie  de  vieux  tessons  de  poteries  cuites,  qu'il  pile  avec  soin.  II  prepare  son 
argile  pres  d'un  mois  d'avance.  II  la  petrit  avec  les  mains,  exactement  comme  les  bou- 
langers  lem*  pate. 

Le  tour  dont  il  se  sert  est  tres  ancien.  Je  n'en  ai  pas  de  description,  et  n'ai  pu  savoir 
s'il  est  decentr^.  II  est  situe  au  premier  etage  de  la  maison  du  potier.  C'est  pourquoi 
celui-ci  a  besoin  de  deux  aides  (ce  sont  de  jeunes  gargons),  I'un  pour  lui  monter  la  terre, 
I'autre  pour  descendre  les  poteries  terminees. 

Le  four,  situe  non  loin  de  la  maison,  est  fait  de  briques  carrees  (done  de  forme  romano- 
byzantine)  liees  avec  de  la  terre  glaise.  II  n'est  pas  cylindrique,  mais  a  la  forme  d'un 
akoufi  (grand  vase  a  grains  en  forme  de  pithos) ;  (fig.  16).  II  y  a  une  ouverture  en  haut  et 
une  porte  presque  tout  a  fait  en  bas.  Le  fond  est  plat.  La  hauteur  depasse  celle  de  deux 
gargons  I'un  sur  I'autre,  done  un  peu  plus  de  3  metres.  Ces  deux  ouvertures  sont  assez 
grandes  pour  livrer  passage  a  un  gargon.  Celui-ci  descend  dans  le  four  et  son  patron  lui 
passe  a  mesure  les  poteries  seches  et  du  bois  sec.  L'apprenti  melange  le  tout  de  maniere 
que  chaque  pot  soit  assure  de  recevoir  des  flammes.  II  empile  ainsi  au  dessous  de  lui 
jusqu'^  ce  qu'il  ressorte  par  I'ouverture  superieure.  Le  potier  met  le  feu  par  la  porte  d'en 
bas  et  laisse  tout  ouvert  jusqu'a  ce  que  le  bois  soil  devenu  des  cendres  incandescentes. 
Alors  il  ferme  les  deux  ouvertures  et  attend  que  tout  soit  cuit.^' 

Ce  potier  ne  fait  ni  poterie  emaillee,  ni  zelaidj  pour  la  mosaique.  II  n'emaille  meme 
pas  les  lampes  et  ne  met  sur  ses  objets  aucune  couche  d'argile  plus  fine  servant  d'engobe. 

"  Y.  Loukil,  Mazzouna,  Alger,  1912. 

**  Le  four  en  dome  de  Mazzouna  so  ratt.aohcrait  done  par  son  mode  de  construction  a  certains  t^-pes  de  fours 
primitifs  de  Nabeul  (,cf .  Bertholon  et  Chantre,  op.  cit.,  p.  547)  mais  ni  au  four  de  Nedroma,  ni  a  ceux  de  Fez  et  d'autres 
locality  marocaines. 
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II  ne  decore  pas  les  objets,  sauf  qu'il  passe  sur  certains  son  doigt  muni  de  terre  rougeatre 
d^lay^e  afin  de  faire  des  raies  larges  plus  ou  moins  regulieres  (cf.  pi.  IV,  nos.  1,  2,  4,  5  et  7), 

Mais  certaines  poteries  destinees  a  des  fetes  ou  a  des  cadeaux  sont  ornees  par  lui  ou 
bien  de  decors  en  relief,  obtenus  par  appUcation  de  petits  boudins  roules,  ou  bien  de  decors 
imprimes  obtenus  avec  des  monies  en  bois  dont  les  uns  sont  sculptes  en  relief  (pour  un 
decor  en  creux),  et  d'autres  sculptes  en  creux.  Je  regrette  fort  de  n'avoir  pu  obtenir, 
sinon  de  ces  monies,  du  moins  des  poteries  ainsi  decorees,  car  ce  serait  une  curieuse  per- 
sistance  d'un  precede  dont  M.  A.  Bel  a  trouve  a  Agadir  pres  Tlemcen  un  specimen  remar- 
quable  (cf.  plus  loin,  documents  archeologiques). 

'Le  potier  de  Mazzouna  fabrique  pour  1' usage  local: 

1,  des  keskes,  vases  a  large  pause,  troues  au  fond  pour  la  confection  du  couscouss 
(pi.  IV,  nos.  5  et  6); 

2,  de  petites  marmites  (ib.  no.  4); 

3,  des  derbouka,  tambourins  sur  I'orifice  evase  desquels  on  tend  une  peau  (ib.  no.  1) ; 

4,  des  entonnoirs  pour  adapter  aux  peaux  de  bouc  ou  Ton  fait  le  beurre.  Cet  objet 
est  uniquement  destine  aux  tribus  montagnardes  des  environs  (ib.  no.  2); 

5,  de  petites  lampes  a  pied  du  modele  mediterraneen  ordinaire  (ib.  no.  3) ; 

6,  des  bols  plus  ou  moins  profonds,  avec  ou  sans  oreillettes  (ib.  no.  7) ; 

7,  des  plats  de  divers  caUbres  (guessa'a,  zlafa,  etc.); 

8,  des  metsared,  sortes  de  compotiers  a  pied; 

9,  autrefois  il  faisait  des  drains  munis  d'un  petit  rebord  et  de  cannelures  obtenues  par 
I'impression  du  pouce  pendant  le  tournage.  Ces  drains  etaient  destines  aux  canalisations 
d'eaux  potables  ou  menageres.  Mais  actuellement  on  fait  venir  ces  tuyaux  par  des  mar- 
chands  europeens. 

Enfin  ce  potier  fait  aussi  de  belles  cruches  allong^es  qui  ne  sont  pas  du  type  berbere, 
mais  qui  reproduisent  exactement  les  types  puniques  et  romains  comme  on  les  a  trouves  a 
Gom-aya  et  ailleurs.  II  reconnalt  lui-meme  qu'il  imite  les  cruches  qu'on  voit  en  grand 
nombre  dans  les  mines  voisines  de  Mazzouna,  par  example  a  Sidi  Bou  Shahid,  a  Timesrid, 
etc.  II  leur  met  un  bee  comme  aux  cruches  antiques,  fait  unique  dans  la  poterie  vraiment 
indigene  moderne  de  I'Algerie.'^  Ses  drains  aussi  seraient  une  imitation  de  ceux  des  ruines. 
II  s'agit  done  ici,  non  pas  d'une  survivance,  mais  d'une  resurrection  de  formes  anciennes, 
ou,  si  Ton  prefere,  de  contrefagons. 

Mediouna.  Les  renseignements  sur  la  poterie  des  Mediouna,  tribu  qui  habite  un 
massif  au  nord  de  Mazzouna,  et  les  quelques  specimens  ici  reproduits  ont  ete  obtenus  pour 
moi  par  M.  Loukil  d'indigenes  venus  dans  sa  ville  natale.     lis  sont,  quoique  fragmentaires, 

"  Cf .  la  discussion  Etudes  ethnogr.  alg.  p.  34. 
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d'un  haut  int^ret,  parce  qu'il  font  connaitre  un  centre  de  production  c^ramique  enti^re- 
ment  in^dit,  ou  du  moins  sur  lequel  il  n'existait  qu'une  phrase  de  Piesse:'^  "les  femmes 
indigenes  fabriquent  quelques  poteries  comme  on  en  voit  en  Kabylie,"  ce  qui  manquait  de 
precision. 

Maintenant  encore  ce  sont  seulement  les  femmes  qui  font  la  poterie.  Apres  avoir 
malaxe  I'argile,  elles  en  prennent  une  petite  motte  et  avec  un  petit  baton  rond,  comme  un 
piquet  de  tente,  elles  tournent  dans  la  motte  pour  faire  une  cavity.  Elles  remontent  ensuite 
les  bords  avec  les  mains.  Pour  les  petits  vases,  elles  n'emploient  pas  le  baton  rond,  mais 
font  d'abord  le  fond,  puis,  et  ceci  egalement  pour  les  grandes  cruches,  elles  ajoutent  des 
morceaux  de  terre  pris  a  la  grosse  motte,  mais  sans  les  rouler  en  boudin.  II  s'agit  done 
du  mode  de  fagonnage  \'I  de  mon  classement. 

Elles  ^galisent  bien  sur  les  deux  faces,  avec  les  doigts  ou  avec  la  main,  selon  la  grandeur 
et  la  forme  de  I'objet.  Quand  les  poteries  ont  un  peu  seche  au  soleil,  la  femme  prend 
"une  sorte  de  coquille  d'escargot"  avec  laquelle  eUe  polit  patienmient  les  parois.  C'est 
en  effet  un  caractere  a  signaler  que  les  poteries  mediouna  sont  tres  bien  lissees  et  donnent 
au  toucher  une  sensation  savonneuse.     Les  potieres  n'emploient  jamais  d'engobe. 

EUes  dessinent  leurs  decors  avec  un  morceau  de  bois  aminci  du  bout  et  fendu  exacte- 
ment  conune  un  calame  arabe.  La  couleur  est  obtenue  avec  des  terres  qu'on  trouve  dans 
le  pays  et  qui  sont  pilees  et  delayees  dans  de  I'eau.  II  y  a  de  la  couleur  noire  et  de  la  couleur 
rouge. 

Quelquefois,  mais  seulement  pour  des  poteries  destinees  a  des  cadeaux  de  fete,  la 
femme  vernit  un  vase  ou  un  autre  avec  des  feves  de  lentisque,  dont  le  sue  penetre  dans  la 
terre  sans  changer  la  couleur  du  corps  ni  des  peintures,  et  qui  donne  un  revetement  trans- 
parent. Ce  vernis  se  met  quand  la  poterie  est  seche  et  avant  la  cuisson.  Pour  celle-ci, 
je  n'ai  aucun  renseignement. 

Avant  d'examiner  les  decors  employes,  qui  se  distinguent  nettement  de  ceux  de  la 
Kabylie  et  de  ceux  de  la  region  de  Miliana,  je  dois  rappeler  que  selon  Piesse:  "la  tribu 
des  Mediouna  est  la  plus  prospere  du  Dahra  et  descend  de  Berberes  du  Maroc."  En  effet 
le  facies  general  est  bien  celui  des  poteries  marocaines  des  montagnes;  et  si  Taffirmation 
de  Piesse  est  exacte,  comme  je  le  crois,  on  axirait  chez  les  Mediouna  un  cas  de  sur\'ivance 
technologique  et  esthetique  vraiment  interessant.  Le  Dahra  serait  alors  le  point  de 
rencontre  de  deux  aires  differentes,  I'aire  kabyle  et  I'aire  marocaine,  egalement  berberes, 
en  laissant  a  ce  terme  un  sens  extremement  large,  sinon  vague,  puisqu'il  n'a  qu'une  valeur 
strictement  Unguistique. 

Les  elements  du  decor  sont  des  lignes  droites  et  des  losanges,  mais  leur  combinaison 

"  Dans  le  Guide  Joanne  pour  I'AlgSrie,  Paris,  1888,  p.  231. 
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est  speciale  (pi.  IV,  nos.  8  a  14).  Ainsi  les  trois  lignes  paralleles,  dont  une  rouge  entre 
deux  noires,  delimitant  des  triangles  et  des  losanges  sur  le  bol  nos.  8-9;  la  double  bande  a 
triangles  et  a  pendentifs  de  la  petite  casserole  nos.  10-11;  I'asymetrie  de  I'assiette  no.  12, 
avec  trois  decors  sans  parents  reciproque,  et  sertissage  des  trois  lignes  paralleles,  et  dont 
I'un  est  forme  d'un  motif  pseudo- vegetal  rappelant  une  branche  de  palmier ;  enfin  le  theme 
de  remplissage  forme  de  petits  traits  ondules  sur  le  metsred  nos.  13-14,  se  rattachent  diffi- 
cUement  aux  decors  de  la  Petite  ou  de  la  Grande  Kabylie,  mais  un  peu  aux  themes  decoratifs 
msirda,  djebala  marocains  et  zerhouniens.  Les  elements  simples  (fig.  15,  III)  forment 
aussi  un  ensemble  particuUer,  quoique  chacun  d'eux  isolement  se  rencontre  ailleurs,  sauf 
la  pseudo-branche  de  palmier. 

Caracteristique  est  le  decor  simple  forme  de  deux  traits  noirs  encadrant  un  large  trait 
rouge,  les  deux  couleurs  etant  minerales  et  franchement  foncees. 

Region  de  Tlemcen.  La  region  de  Tlemcen  a  subi  dans  la  ceramique,  tout  comme 
dans  I'architecture  de  ses  mosquees  et  dans  les  diverses  modahtes  de  I'art  decoratif  (sculp- 
ture sur  bois,  fragments  decoupes  pour  mosaique  ou  zelaidj,  decoration  du  cuivre  et  du 
cuir,  etc.)  des  influences  marocaines  de  la  belle  epoque.  Les  restes  superieurs  de  ces  in- 
fluences se  discernent  a  Tlemcen  meme,  et  les  restes  inferieurs  dans  les  tribus  qui  habitent 
les  massifs  environnants,  notamment  celui  des  Beni  Snous. 

Tlemcen  ville.  Les  plats  polychromes  de  Tlemcen  jouissaient  en  Algerie  d'xme 
renommee  traditionnelle;  mais  les  explorateurs  et  savants  europeens  pensaient  que  cette 
reputation  etait  usurpee  et  que  ces  plats  avaient  ete  en  reaUte  importes  du  Maroc.  Ainsi. 
le  comte  de  Pimodan  affirmait:  "Quant  aux  vieux  plats  de  faience  polychrome,  devenus 
tres  rares  aujourd'hui,  il  semblent  etre  de  provenance  marocaine.  Quelques-uns  sont 
joUs,  originaux,  gracieux  de  dessin,  plaisants  de  nuances.  lis  rappellent  les  beaux  plats 
hispano-arabes  et  different  absolument  des  affreuses  faiences  peinturlurees  de  bleu 
sale  et  de  blanc,  avec  des  macules  rouges,  semblables  a  des  pains  a  cacheter  que  le 
Maroc  nous  envoie  aujourd'hui."  ^°  C'etait  a  la  fois  commettre  plusieurs  erreurs,  car  on 
peut  voir  sur  nos  planches  que  la  virtuosite  des  decorateurs  marocains  n'est  pas  tant  a 
dedaigner.  Quant  aux  maculatures  rouges,  ce  sont  en  fait  des  gouttes  de  cire  qu'un 
lavage  a  I'alcool  dissout  aussitot,  et  destinees  a  cacher  les  defauts.  Mais  ce  que  cet  ex- 
plorateur  ajoute  ensuite  concernant  les  potiers  modernes  de  Tlemcen  m^rite  mieux  d'etre 
cite. 

Mais  d'abord  il  est  bien  etabU  maintenant,  grace  aux  interessantes  recherches  d' Alfred 
Bel,  que  Tlemcen  a  possede  des  atehers  ou  Ton  fabriquait  en  effet  des  faiences  a  decors 
polychromes,  ainsi  qu'on  peut  voir  dans  le  volume  de  cet  auteur  cite  dans  le  dernier  chapitre 
du  present  m^moire. 

^  Comte  de  Pimodan,  Oran,  Tlemcen,  Sud-Oranais,  Paris  1903,  p.  71. 
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L'art  de  la  poterie  a  subsists  h  Tlemcen  jusqu'^  une  p^riode  non  eloignee  de  nous. 
"On  trouve  encore  a  Tlemcen",  dit  le  comte  de  Pimodan  en  1903,  "plusieurs  pollers  habiles 
k  revctir  la  terre  cuite  d'^maux  6clatants,  mais  ils  travaillent  au  fond  d'anciens  silos  diffi- 
ciles  a  d^couvrir  parmi  des  terrains  vagues  et  ne  sont  presque  jamais  chez  eux.  C'est  un 
danger  de  s'aventurer  dans  leurs  parages,  car  on  risque  soit  d'etre  d^vore  par  leurs  chiens 
de  garde,  soit  de  tomber  dans  les  trous  a  fleur  de  terre  par  lesquels  s'4chappe  la  fumee  de 
leurs  fours.  C'est  un  travail  dc  les  joindre,  un  travail  bien  plus  grand  de  leur  faire  prendre 
une  commande  et  surtout  d'en  obtenir  I'execution  a  peu  pres  r^guliere  dans  des  limites  de 
temps  admissibles.  Bref,  je  pourrais  citer  a  Tlemcen  tel  batiment  moderne  dont  les  deco- 
rations ceramiques  ont  fini  par  etre  commandees  a  Choisy-le-Roi  ".^^ 

Depuis,  j'ai  sejourne  deux  fois  a  Tlemcen,  et  j'ai  erre  a  mon  tour  dans  ces  terrains 
vagues  ou  Ton  ne  rencontre  meme  plus  aucun  potier,  mais  oia  j'ai  recueilli  maints  fragments 
et  maints  rates,  qui  n'ont  pas  d'autre  interet  que  de  certifier  que  la  etait  bien  I'emplace- 
ment  traditionnel  des  potiers. 

II  subsiste  dans  quelques  families  musulmanes  des  specimens  de  I'industrie  ceramique 
de  Tlemcen  au  siecle  dernier,  mais  on  n'a  pas  voulu  m'en  vendre.  Heureusement,  j'ai 
fini  par  rencontrer  un  nomme  Hanunadi  Boukhdjadji,  fils  d'un  de  ces  potiers,  qui  m'a 
donne  quelques  renseignements,  et  m'a  cede  un  grand  pot  qu'avait  fabrique  son  pere,  mais 
auquel  il  avait  malencontreusement  ajoute  un  robinet  de  metal  (voir  pi.  V,  no.  17). 

Ce  pot  date  au  moins  de  1850.  On  pent  voir  que  le  decor  incise  represente  une  mos- 
quee  vue  de  face,  du  type  de  celles  qu'on  voit  sur  les  images  populaires  pieuses;  et  que  le 
reste  du  decor  est  obtenu  par  des  excisions  au  couteau,  absolument  du  meme  type  que 
celles  qui  servent  au  Maroc  a  decorer  des  encriers  (pi.  V,  no.  18),  des  porte-bouquets,  etc. 
La  terre  de  ce  pot  est  tres  serree,  rougeatre,  et  I'email  est  d'un  vert  clair  agreable  a  I'oeil. 
Les  Tlemc^niens  a  qui  j'ai  montre  mon  acquisition  m'ont  affirme  que  cette  piece  etait 
en  effet  typique  d'une  certaine  sorte  de  travail  fort  en  honneur  dans  la  region  avant  la 
conquete  frangaise,  et  constitue  maintenant  une  veritable  rarete.  Notamment  le  decor 
excis^  en  pendentif,  qui  representerait  une  branche  avec  ses  feuilles,  serait  typique  de  la 
ceramique  tlemcenienne.  La  rangee  de  losanges  est  berbere  occidentale;  la  rang^e  d'ovales 
serait  marocaine  (voir  plus  loin,  le  decor  de  T'ain). 

Beni  Snous.  Pour  cette  tribu,  qui  occupe  un  grand  massif  montagneux,  je  citerai 
d'abord  la  traduction  donnee  par  M.  Destaing  d'un  texte  berbere  que  lui  a  dicte  un  homme 
du  clan  des  .Ait  Larbi: 

"Aux  Ait  Larbi,  les  fcmmes  font  des  nattes,  les  honmies  fabriquent  des  poteries.  lis 
vont  chercher  de  la  terre  a  une  carriere  situee  sur  le  Tairet.  lis  la  placent  sur  une  aire 
speciale  et  la  r^duisent  en  poudre  quand  elle  est  seche.     Puis  ils  ajoutent  de  I'eau  poiu"  en 

^  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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faire  une  pate,  qu'ils  petrissent  bien;  alors  ils  preiment  de  la  pate,  la  placent  sur  le  tour, 
la  travaillent  et  fagonnent  une  marmite,  ou  un  plat  pour  faire  cuire  le  pain,  ou  un  bol  pour 
boire  ou  faire  ses  ablutions,  ou  un  rechaud,  ou  une  terrine;  quand  ils  ont  fini,  ils  laissent 
secher  I'objet  dans  la  cour  de  la  maison  ou  sur  la  terrasse.  Ensuite,  ils  vont  a  la  foret,  en 
rapportent  du  bois  avec  lequel  ils  chauffent  le  four  a  poteries;  ils  placent  les  objets  qu'ils 
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ont  confectionnes  dans  le  four,  pres  du  bois  allume;  les  vases  cuisent,  la  cuisson  une 
fois  achevee,  on  enleve  les  poteries  du  four,  on  les  place  sur  des  montures  et  on  les  porte  a 
Tlemcen,  a  Sebdou,  a  Maghnia,  a  Oudjda,  a  El  Aricha,  pour  les  vendre.  Ces  poteries  ne 
sent  pas  vermes."'^ 

On   pent   voir  sur  la  carte  II  I'aire   d'ecoulement   de   ces  poteries.     D'apres  les 
renseignements  complementaires  de  M.  Bel,  qui  a  sejourne  aussi  chez  les  Beni  Snous,  le 


^'  E.  Destaing,  fitude  sur  le  diaJecte  berbSre  des  Beni  Snous,  t.  1,  Paris,  1907,  p.  171-172. 
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tour  est  dans  une  fosse.  II  est  d6centr(5.  Le  d^graissant  est  du  sable  micace.  J'ai 
d'ailleurs  examine  une  centaine  de  poteries  Beni  Snous  a  Tlemcen.  Elles  sont  de  la  sorte 
groKSsiere,  avec  parfois  des  decors  incises  tres  priniitifs,  analogues  a  ceux  qui  se  font  k 
Nedroma.  Cependant  une  etude  speciale  sur  place  ne  nianquerait  pas  d'interet,  ne 
serait-ce  que  {lour  la  repartition  des  types  par  villages. 

R6gion  de  Nedroma.  La  ville  de  Nedroma,  la  Kalama  des  Remains,  est  bien  dechue 
de  son  ancienne  splendeur,  mais  c'est  toujours  le  centre  economique  d'une  vaste  region 
niontagneuse,  arrosee  par  I'oued  Tleta,  et  comprenant  les  massifs  des  Trara,  de  I'extreme 
bout  du  Riff  et  des  Beni  Snassen,  quoique  la  frontiere  algero-marocaine  la  divise.  (Voie 
la  carte  II).  Aussi  son  marche  du  jeudi  est-il  frequente  par  4  a  5000  indigenes  appartenant 
a  une  dizaine  de  tribus  diff^rentes.  On  y  peut  acquerir  aussi  bien  les  poteries  des  Beni 
Msirda  et  des  Beni  Souhaliya  que  les  vanneries  des  Oulassa  ou  les  cuirs  decores  du  Riff  et 
les  nattes  de  Beni  Snassen,  chaque  tribu  de  cette  vaste  region  possedant  en  propre  certaines 
specialites  industrielles.  Alon  sejour  dans  cette  ancienne  ville  de  plaisance  des  sultans  de 
Tlemcen,  successeurs  des  Almoravides  qui  avaient  construit  la  grande  ville  de  Medinet 
el  Betha,  a  ete  trop  court  pour  que  j'aie  pu  etudier  dans  toutes  leurs  directions  ces  activites 
indigenes.  Mais  les  documents  recueillis  sur  la  fabrication  des  poteries  sont  pourtant 
assez  ^tendus  pour  servir  au  moins  de  point  de  depart. 

Un  \ieux  potier  m'a  donne  lies  renseignements  comparatifs  suivants: 

1°,  a  Nedroma  meme,  on  ne  fait  que  de  la  poterie  au  tour,  et  jamais  peinte.  Ce  sont 
les  homines  qui  la  font. 

2°,  les  Djebala  de  Nedroma  (c'est  a  dire  les  montagnards  des  collines  et  montagnes 
entourant  la  cite)  ne  font  pas  de  poterie  du  tout.  lis  achetent  suivant  leurs  besoins  chez 
les  potiers  de  la  ville  ou  sur  le  marche. 

3°,  chez  les  Beni  Msirda,  les  poteries  sont  faites  et  peintes  par  les  femmes. 

4°,  les  SouhaUya  ont  aussi  des  poteries  peintes,  faites  par  les  femmes. 

5°,  les  femmes  des  Beni  Snassen  font  des  poteries,  mais  elles  ne  savent  pas  les  peindre. 
Si  on  voit  dans  la  tribu  des  poteries  peintes,  elles  \'iennent  du  Riff,  c'est-a-dire  des  Djebala 
marocains. 

6°,  les  Djebala  marocains  (terme  generique  pour  plusieurs  tribus  de  montagnards) 
ont  des  poteries  peintes  et  faites  par  les  fenmnes.  Ces  fenmies  travaillent  meme  mieux 
que  les  femnies  Beni  ^Isirda,  car  elles  mettent  toutes  sortes  de  couleurs:  du  bleu,  du  jaune, 
du  vert,  et  du  rouge. 

Ce  dernier  renseignement  n'est  que  d'une  v^racite  relative,  car  il  s'agit  sans  doute  de 
poteries  de  Fez.  Ce  potier  a  d'ailleurs  ajoute  qu'on  ne  voit  jamais  de  ces  poteries  multi- 
colores  sur  le  marche  de  Nedroma,  mais  que  seulement  des  gens  qui  ont  affaire  au  Maroc, 
notamment  a  Oudjda,  en  rapportent  quelques-unes. 
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Nedroma.  II  vient  d'etre  dit  que  Nedroma  avait  ete  un  centre  de  cmlisation  impor- 
tant pendant  plusieurs  siecles  avant  de  se  voir  a  moitie  ruinee,  et  sans  doute  I'industrie 
de  la  poterie  devait  y  avoir  atteint  un  certain  degre  de  perfection.  Mais  je  n'ai  pu  savoir 
jusqu'a  quel  point  la  fabrication  des  poteries  emaillees  et  vernissees  et  celle  des  fragments 
decoupes  pour  la  mosaique  (zelaidj)  telles  qu'elles  florissaient  a  Tlemcen,  et  comme  onles 
voit  encore  a  Tetouan  et  a  Fez,  avaient  pris  racine  a  Nedroma.  Actuellement,  et  depuis 
plus  d'xm  siecle,  on  n'y  fait  plus  que  de  la  poterie  commune  a  decor  incise,  non  vernie  et 
jamais  peinte.  Cette  poterie  est  faite  au  tour,  et  par  des  hommes  exclusivement.  Jamais 
les  femmes  de  Nedroma,  m'a-t-on  dit,  n'ont  meme  le  droit  de  toucher  au  tour,  et  jamais 
des  femmes  n'y  ont  fait  de  la  poterie,  comme  cela  se  fait  chez  les  tribus  "mal  civilisees" 
de  la  montagne. 

II  n'y  a  plus  en  acti\dte  maintenant  que  sept  a  huit  ateliers,  alors  qu'il  y  a  une  cinquan- 
taine  d'annees  il  y  en  avait  en\-iron  quarante.  Les  ateliers  actuels  n'emploient  que  trois 
ou  quatre  ouvriers  adultes,  au  lieu  que  jadis  chaque  atelier  en  comprenait  cinq  ou  six. 
Cette  diminution  est  due  a  la  fois  a  I'apport  sur  le  marche  des  poteries  de  la  montagne, 
rendu  plus  facile  par  le  bon  etat  et  la  securite  des  voies  de  cormnunication,  et  par  I'importa- 
tion  de  la  vaisselle  en  faience  ou  emaillee  d'Europe.  Cependant  les  plats  emaillees  ne  sont 
pas  encore  utilises  pour  la  cuisson,  mais  seulement  pour  apporter  les  mets  cuits  aux  botes 
de  distinction.     lis  sont  done  encore  consider^s  comme  un  luxe. 

La  terre  est  obtenue  a  peu  de  frais  dans  les  terres  d'alluvion  de  I'oued  Tleta.  Elle  est 
apportee  dans  de  longs  hangars  aux  parois  et  au  toit  de  joncs  et  de  roseaux.  L'aire  a  fouler 
se  trouve  a  I'une  des  extremites  du  hangar,  I'autre  servant  de  reserve.  Les  pieces  terminees 
sechent  devant  le  hangar,  sur  ime  petite  place  menagee  a  cet  effet.  La  terre  est  malaxee 
avec  les  pieds.  Elle  doit  etre  rugueuse  (heursh),  mais  non  pas  debarrassee  de  toutes  ses 
impuretes.  Au  contraire,  on  y  rajoute  encore  du  sable  niicace  qui  joue  le  role  de  degrais- 
sant.  L'argile  non  cuite  est  jaune.  Apres  cuisson  elle  devient  d'un  jaune  tres  pale,  tirant 
sur  le  rose,  oii  brillent  les  parcelles  de  mica.  Les  cassures  sont  tou join's  tres  sinueuses, 
et  si  I'on  n'etait  pas  averti,  jamais  on  ne  croirait  que  le  fagonnage  a  ete  obtenu  avec  le  tour, 
tant  la  contexture  en  est  peu  homogene  et  tant  les  plans  en  sont  irreguliers. 

Le  tour  situe  a  peu  pres  en  face  de  I'unique  porte  d'entree,  est  plante  dans  une  fosse 
assez  profonde,  dans  I'une  des  parois  de  laquelle  est  parfois  fixe  le  siege  de  rou\Tier,  une 
simple  planche  soutenue  avec  des  morceaux  de  bois.  D'autres  sont  assis  au  niveau  meme 
du  sol,  sur  une  planche  ou  quelque  grossier  coussin.  L'argile  malaxee  forme  un  gros  tas  a 
proximite  des  mains  de  I'ouvrier. 

Le  tour  (ma'un)  est  forme  d'un  piquet  {morzel)  passant  a  travers  un  plateau  inferieur 
et  aboutissant  a  une  plaque  de  bois  epaisse  superieure  {ras  el  ma'un,  tete  du  tour)  sur 
laquelle  on  met  un  gros  bloc  de  terre  glaise,  qu'on  maintient  un  peu  humide  et  sur  lequel 
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on  fixe,  en  appuyant  fortement  une  galette  de  bouse  de  vache  et  de'terre  appel6e  qaleb 
(pi.  V,  no.  1),  afin  de  I'empecher  de  bouger.  C'est  sur  ce  qaleb  que  I'ouvrier  met  sa  motte 
d'argile,  qu'il  creuse  du  poing  et  qu'il  travaille  tout  en  faisant  tourner  le  tour.  Celui-ci 
est  d^centr6,  c'est-^-dire  que  le  pivot  n'est  pas  absolument  vertical,  mais  un  peu  oblique, 
de  maniere  a  economiser  I'effort  du  pied  et  a  obtenir  un  mouvoment  circulaire  plus  regulier. 
Le  fagonnage  se  fait  tout  autrement  que  dans  nos  campagnes  de  France,  par  exemple 
en  Savoie,  oil  I'ouvrier  fait  remonter  la  terre  en  partant  du  bloc  primitif  et  par  simple  pres- 
sion  des  doigts  obtient  les  formes  et  I'allongement  qu'il  veut.  A  Nedroma  le  procede  est 
tout  autre.  L'ouvrier  creuse  d'abord  la  motte  avec  son  poing,  et  lui  fait  ainsi  atteindre  une 
certaine  hauteur  en  laissant  toujours  un  fond  et  des  parois  tres  epaisses.  II  racle  celles-ci 
a\-ec  un  instrument  dont  j'ai  trouve  deux  modeles.  Le  plus  primitif  est  une  simple  come 
de  chevre.  Celle  que  j'ai  acquise  (planche  V,  no.  2)  est  extremement  us^e  et  avait  ete 
jet6e  au  rebut.  Mais  depuis  assez  longtemps  deja  les  cornes  ont  ete  remplacees  par  des 
lames  de  fer  ayant  exactement  la  meme  forme  et  dont  I'une  des  extremites  est  enveloppee 
de  quelques  chiffons  (planche  V,  no.  3).  Un  instrument  aussi  fort  semblerait  inutile  avec 
le  tra\-ail  au  tour,  n'^tait  precisement  cette  qualite  rugueuse  de  la  terre  et  I'emploi  d'un 
d^graissant  aussi  granuleux.  L'ouvrier,  tout  en  tournant  coupe  les  parties  qui  depassent 
trop,  et  par  pression  il  egalise  les  creux.  Puis  il  ajoute,  au  fur  et  a  mesure  des  besoins,  des 
morceaux  pris  au  tas  et  d'abord  roules  en  courts  boudins,  mais  jamais  en  colombins  a  spir- 
ales.  Avec  le  couteau,  il  egalise,  coupe,  etc.  et  quand  I'objet  est  terminej  il  Usse  les  parois 
ext^rieures  et  interieures  avec  un  morceau  de  cuir  ou  un  paquet  de  chiffons,  tout  en  faisant 
tourner.  Ainsi  s'expUquent  les  raies  superficielles  de  toute  sorte,  soit  paralleles,  soit  allant 
en  tons  sens,  qu'on  discerne  sur  toutes  les  poteries  de  Nedroma. 

Pourtant  certaines  d'entre  elles  sont  decorees  de  raies  en  creux  nettement  decoratives, 
obtenues  avec  un  bout  de  bois  pointu  (pi.  V,  no.  4).  II  parait  que  ce  decor  est  "exige  par  les 
Arabes,"  sans  que  j'aie  pu  savoir  quelles  sont  les  tribus  ainsi  denommees  par  les  potiers. 
Les  habitants  de  Nedroma  se  contenteraient  de  poteries  sans  decor.  Avant  d'oter  I'objet 
termini,  le  potier  ajoute  aussi  certains  decors  par  incision,  soit  avec  I'ongle,  soit  avec  un 
morceau  de  gros  roseau  refendu  dans  sa  longueur  (voir  pi.  V,  no.  4  a  8  et  12). 

On  enleve  du  tour  non  pas  la  poterie  seule,  mais  le  qaleb  la  supportant,  de  sorte  que 
sur  I'aire  de  sechage,  on  voit  tous  les  pots,  chacun  sur  son  qaleb.  L'extremite  du  hangar 
opposee  a  I'aire  de  malaxage  sert  aussi  de  resserre  pour  les  qaleb,  dont  chaque  potier  possede 
un  grand  nombre. 

Le  tour  de  Nedroma  est  identique  a  celui  de  Tetouan  et  de  Figuig. 

Le  metier  de  potier  passe  de  pere  en  fils,  ou  du  moins  de  male  en  male  dans  la  famiUe. 
Autrefois  les  fkharin  formaient  une  sorte  de  caste.  Rien  ne  permet  de  decider  a  quelle 
^poque  le  tour  a  H€  introduit  a  Nedroma,  ni  s'il  est,  comme  le  croient  quelques-uns,  ime 
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importation  du  Maroc,  ou  s'il  est  une  survivance  du  tour  romain,  puisque  la  region  de 
Nedroma  etait  tres  habitee  a  I'epoque  romaine  et  byzantine.  Les  quelques  tessons  que  j'ai 
recueillis  dans  une  grotte  voisine  de  la  ville  et  dent  le  tesson  pi.  V,  no.  10,  a  raies  concentri- 
ques  fines  est  le  plus  interessant,  sent  difficiles  a  dater. 

II  paralt  que  chaque  potier  reconnait  les  objets  de  sa  fabrication  non  aux  decors  qu'il 
y  a  pu  mettre,  et  qui  sont  les  memes  dans  tous  les  ateliers,  mais  d'apres  une  certaine  incli- 
naison  des  poteries  sur  leur  axe,  et  surtout  d'apres  le  mode  d'insertion  du  col.  L'un  d'eux 
avait  mis  un  pot  dans  le  four  d'un  confrere  et  apres  la  cuisson  il  I'a  retrouve  sans  hesiter 
parmi  les  centaines  de  poteries  faites  par  I'autre.  Ceci  s'explique  si  on  se  rappelle  que  la 
hauteur  s'obtient  par  adjonctions,  et  que  par  suite  il  doit  y  avoir  pom-  chaque  potier  im  tour 
de  main  special  dans  cette  operation. 

Quand  les  poteries  sont  seches,  on  les  transporte  dans  le  four,  qui  est  le  plus  souvent 
adoss6  a  l'un  des  vieux  murs  d'enceinte  de  la  cite.  Ce  four,  circulaire,  est  fait  en  pierres 
plates  unies  par  du  mortier.  II  a  environ  2  metres  de  haut  et  2  metres  de  diametre.  A 
defaut  de  mur,  on  I'accote  contre  un  talus,  de  sorte  qu'il  parait  •  demi-circulaire.  On  le 
recouvre  en  haut  de  plaques  de  tole,  et  autrefois  on  mettait  de  grandes  plaques  de  pierre 
et  des  tessons  de  plats.  Au  centre  se  trouve  un  pilier  de  pierres  (pied  droit)  d'ou  partent  de 
petites  voutes  qui  vont  rejoin dre  le  mur  exterieur.  On  dispose  le  bucher  au  fond  et  les 
poteries  par  dessus,  les  unes  sur  les  autres.  Autrefois  on  entremelait  des  poteries  et  des 
morceaux  de  tuya  bien  sec,  pour  unifier  la  cuisson;  mais  I'administration  des  forets  a  inter- 
dit  cette  devastation. 

Les  produits  de  Nedroma  sont  surtout  des  braseros,  des  vases  a  fleurs,  des  vases  a 
cuire  le  coucouss  munis  de  trous  a  la  partie  inferieure,  des  pots  a  enfumer  les  abeilles  (pi.  V, 
no.  11)  et  un  curieux  objet  a  calotte  hemispherique  (pi.  V,  no.  7),  sur  lequel  on  cuit  des 
galettes  minces  qui  ressemblent  a  nos  matefins  ou  a  nos  crepes,  objet  au  surplus  connu  en 
Syrie,  mais  dont  je  n'ai  pas  trouve  I'equivalent  en  pays  kabyle  ou  berbere.  C'est  peut- 
etre  une  importation  turque,  car  je  ne  le  trouve  pas  signale  non  plus  pour  Tetouan.  Les 
marmites  sont  munies,  non  pas  d'anses,  mais  d'oreillettes.  Les  cruches  (pi.  V,  no.  12) 
ont  exactement  la  forme  de  celles  des  Fenaia,  de  Hissarlik,  etc.,  avec  une  insertion  d'anse 
caract^ristique. 

Les  decors  sont  d'une  grande  simplicite.  lis  sont  toujours  incises.  Les  petites  lunes 
ou  croissants,  obtenus  avec  I'ongle  ou  un  roseau,  sont  situes  au  bord  meme  du  vase  ou  un 
peu  en  dessous.  Les  raies  en  petit  nombre,  larges  et  profondes,  n'ont  rien  de  remarquable. 
Les  centaines  de  poteries  que  j'ai  vues  avaient  pour  le  decor  un  facies  uniforme;  mais 
comme  c  'est  de  la  production  presque  industrielle,  destinee  a  I'exportation  dans  les  tribus 
des  en\'irons  et  meme  a  Tlemcen  et  Oudjda,  il  est  naturel  que  le  decor  soit  subordonne  a 
la  rapidite,  afin  que  I'ouvrier  gagne  sa  journee.     C'est  en  tout  cas  du  veritable  dicor 
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cord6  {Schnurkeramik)  du  type  n^olithique  le  plus  caracteris6,  fait  qui  presente  une  grande 
importance  th^orique. 

Actuellemcut  un  potior  gagiie  de  1  franc  a  1  franc  25  par  jour  en  travaillant.  toute  la 
journ^e.  Autrefois  ils  se  faisaient  2  fr.  50  a  3  fr.  par  jour.  Tel  vase  qui  se  vend  main- 
tenant  20  k  30  centimes  valait  jadis  50  a  60  centimes.  II  m'a  6t6  dit  partout  que  ces 
vases  6taient  alors  un  pen  plus  decor^s,  en  ce  sens,  qu'il  y  avait  davantage  de  decors  sans 
que  ceux-ci  appartinssent  i\  un  autre  type  que  le  decor  corde.  Le  decor  rubane  {Band- 
keramik)  incis6  a  6t6  de  tout  temps  inconnu,  selon  1' affirmation  des  potiers. 

C'est  done  comme  des  specimens  de  vases  "plus  d^cores"  de  ce  genre,  remontant  a 
trente  ou  cinquante  ans,  que  je  considere  les  tessons  que  j'ai  recueillis,  en  compagnie  de  M. 
Gardi^,  dans  une  caverne  qui  se  trouve  a  environ  2  kilometres  de  Nedroma,  et  on  j'ai  fait 
des  fouilles  dans  I'espoir  de  decouvrir  une  couche  pr^historique.  Cette  caverne  est  im- 
mense. II  y  a  des  circuits  et  des  salles  en  grand  nombre.  Mais  le  sol  en  a  ^t6  retourne 
partout  jusqu'a  une  tres  grande  profondeur  parce  que  le  bruit  court  qu'un  grand  tresor 
y  a  ^te  enfoui  lors  de  la  conquete  de  Nedroma  par  les  Turcs.  Mes  fragments  de  poterie 
ont  ete  trouves  dans  la  salle  qui  est  tout  a  fait  a  Textremite  des  couloirs  et  a  une  pro- 
fondeur de  cinquante  centimetres.  Dans  des  conditions  de  recherche  aussi  mauvaises, 
je  n'en  public  un  specimen  (pi.  V,  no.  10)  qu'a  titre  de  curiosite  et  afin  d'attirer  sur  cette 
caverne  I'attention  des  savants  locaux. 

Enfin  trois  autres  faits  sont  a  signaler:  1°  les  potiers  de  Nedroma  disent  que  les 
marmites  a  oreillettes  sont  copiees  par  eux  sur  celles  qui  se  fabriquent  a  Cherchell,  dans 
des  fabriques  europeennes,  et  qui  leur  parxdennent  par  le  port  de  Nemours.  Ils  les  appel- 
lent  en  consequence  kedra  s  Cherchell.  Par  contre  les  marmites  sans  oreillettes,  appelees 
kedra  tout  court,  seraient  de  vraie  forme  indigene. 

2°  lis  ne  fabriquent  jamais  ni  cruches  soignees  et  elegantes,  petites  ou  grandes,  ni 
tasses,  ni  th^ieres,  ni  bols  ou  ecuelles  a  manger  parce  que,  disent-ils,  leur  terre  est  trop 
grossiere  et  que  les  tribus  des  environs  ont  ce  monopole  depuis  des  siecles.  S'ils  voulaient 
faire  des  poteries  analogues  aux  leurs,  ils  seraient  en  butte  a  leurs  vexations;  et  de  plus 
ces  tribus  ne  viendraient  plus  leur  acheter  leurs  produits.  C'est  pourquoi,  et  depuis  toujours 
dit-on,  les  maris  et  parents  males  des  potieres  Beni  Msirda  et  Souhaliya  ont  un  endroit 
sur  le  marche  de  Nedroma  oil  ils  exposent  les  poteries  de  leurs  villages.  C'est  en  effet  ce 
que  j'ai  constate  au  marche  du  jeudi  auquel  j'ai  assists,  et  ou  se  trouvaient  reunis  pres  de 
cinq  mille  indigenes. 

3°  Les  braseros  (medjmar)  (pi.  V,  no.  4)  qu'on  fait  a  Nedroma  sont  de  deux  sortes: 
ceux  a  grandes  "cornes"  (avec  trois  petites  "comes"  pour  servir  de  pieds)  qui  se  vendent 
aux  Beni  Ouarsous,  a  Oudjda  et  Nedroma  meme  ainsi  qu'a  diverses  tribus  des  montagnes, 
parce  qu'on  y  brule  du  bois.     Et  ceux  a  petites  "cornes"  seulement  qui  s'emploient  a 
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Tlemcen  et  a  Ain  Temouchent  parce  qu'on  y  brule  du  charbon.  Pour  les  Juifs,  on  met  des 
larges  raies  blanches,  d'ordinaire  verticales;  et  pour  les  musulmans  quelquefois  de  larges 
raies  rouges,  obtenues,  les  premieres  avec  du  kaolin  ou  de  la  chaux,  et  les  secondes  avec 
une  sorte  d'hematite.     C'est  toute  la  peinture  qui  se  fait  a  Nedroma. 

Beni  Msirda.  Les  poteries  des  Msirda  (pi.  VI,  nos.  1  a  14)  sont,  parait-il  de  deux 
sortes;  celles  que  les  femmes  fabriquent  pour  la  vente  a  Nedroma  et  a  Tlemcen,  et  celles 
qui  ne  sont  utilisees  que  sur  place  dans  les  maisons.  A  cause  de  circonstances  locales 
(troubles  chez  les  tribus  marocaines  voisines),  il  m'a  ete  impossible  de  me  rendre  dans  les 
villages  msirda,  ni  meme  chez  les  SouhaUya.  Par  suite,  je  ne  sais  jusqu'a  quel  point  ce 
renseignement  est  utiUsable.  On  m'a  cite  comme  un  'village  ou  la  poterie  de  vente  se  fait 
en  grand  celui  de  Bidar  (Biderr).  Dans  ce  \allage,  il  y  a  plusieurs  femmes  dont  I'unique 
occupation  est  de  faire  des  poteries  pour  la  vente.  Chacune  d'elles  possede  ses  decors 
particuliers,  mais  tous  ces  decors  se  ressemblent  dans  leurs  lignes  generales,  etant  a  base  de 
quadrillage.  II  s'agirait  done  d'une  categoric  de  potieres  semi-industrielles  du  meme  type 
que  celle  des  xillages  kabyles  Beni  Aissi  qui  travaillent  aussi  pour  la  vente  sur  les  grands 
marches  des  environs  et  pour  les  touristes  d'Alger. 

Ici,  comme  en  Kabyhe,  les  femmes  jeunes  n'ont  pas  le  droit  de  porter  leurs  march- 
andises  aux  lieux  de  vente.  Elles  sont  apportees  par  les  maris  et  les  autres  parents  males, 
ainsi  que  par  quelques  vieilles  femmes.  Cela  ^^ent,  m'a-t-on  dit,  de  ce  que  les  femmes  des 
Msirda  sont  cheurfa  (pluriel  de  cherif,  nobles  comme  soit-disant  apparentees  au  Prophete) , 
et  se  distinguent  par  la  des  femmes  SouhaUya  qui  ne  seraient  pas  cheurfa. 

II  y  avait  au  marche  de  Nedroma  une  dizaine  de  groupes  Msirda  vendant  des  poteries 
venant  de  divers  villages,  mais  en  majorite  de  Bidar.  Les  renseignements  obtenus  par 
divers  interrogatoires  independants  ont  bien  Concorde,  bien  qu'il  fut  ^dsible  que  les  hommes 
ne  repondaient  qu'avec  mefiance,  comme  s'ils  craignaient  de  von-  leurs  produits  taxes  d'un 
nouvel  impot  special  a  la  suite  de  cette  enquete. 

Les  poteries  sont  faites  par  les  femmes  devant  leiu*  maison  ou  dans  leur  cour.  Elles 
sont  lissees  avec  un  caiUou.  La  terre  jaunatre  est  egalisee  pendant  le  fagonnage  avec  un 
morceau  de  bois.     Le  degraissant  serait  du  sable  de  riviere  ou  de  la  "poussiere. " 

La  cuisson  se  fait  en  plein  air,  a  plat  sur  la  terre,  en  recouvrant  le  tas  de  poteries  avec 
des  branches  seches.  On  ne  connait  ni  I'emploi  du  qaleb  pour  supporter  la  poterie  pendant 
le  fagonnage,  ni  celui  des  bouses  de  vaches  sur  le  bucher.  Quelques-uns  mettent  de  la 
terre  mouillee  avec  des  feuilles  et  des  brindilles  sur  les  branches  pour  empecher  que  le  feu 
brule  trop  vite. 

Dans  certains  Aallages,  I'aire  est  un  peu  en  creux,  mais  jamais  entouree  de  pierres: 
"cela  tient  mieux  les  pots." 

Les  couleurs  sont  mises  avant  la  cuisson.     Le  noir  s'obtient  avec  des  feuilles  broy^es 
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de  lentisque.  Les  IVIsirda  n'emploient  pas  d'autres  couleurs,  sauf  quelquefois  quelques 
taches  et  raies  larges  en  rouge  pale,  qui  s'obtient  avec  de  I'ocre.  Plus  la  poterie  est  em- 
ployee pour  la  euisson  plus  le  noir  devient  fonce,  car  il  commence  par  etre  plutot  brunatre. 
II  n'y  a  pas  de  pierre  noire  qu'on  pourrait  ecraser  pour  avoir  du  vrai  noir.  I.a  terre  rouge 
\-ient  du  Riff,  mais  il  y  en  a  tres  peu.  Ce  n'est  pas  dans  les  habitudes  de  mettre  beaucoup 
de  rouge. 

On  n'emploie  jamais  d'engobe.  Les  couleurs  sont  mises  avec  des  poils  de  chevre 
agglutin^s  avec  de  la  crotte  ou  de  la  boue,  a  Bidar;  et  a  Msirda,  avec  des  fils  de  laine 
maintenus  par  un  bout  de  chiffon.  Quelquefois,  pour  faire  des  raies  bien  droites,  on 
emploie  un  batonnet  pointu  ou  un  piquant  de  porc-^pic. 

Le  d^cor  est  a  base  de  quadrillage  h  raies  doubles  (pi.  VI,  nos.  1  S,  14).  C'est  a  cela 
que  les  Msirda  reconnaisent  leurs  poteries.  Mais  ils  mettent  aussi  des  signes  qui  sont 
I'indication  de  la  tribu  (allusion  sans  doute  aux  sortes  de  sigles  studies  plus  loin). 

Tels  sont  les  renseignements  recueillis.  Quoique  fragmentaires,  ils  ont  de  I'interet, 
car  les  ateUers  des  IVIsirda  n'avaient  pas  encore  ete  signales,  bien  qu'une  petite  serie  de 
poteries,  etiquetees  comme  originaires  de  cette  tribu,  existe  au  Musee  d' Alger. 

Le  d^cor  msirda  (fig.  17)  se  distingue  de  tous  ceux  que  nous  avons  rencontres  jusqu'ici 
par  I'emploi  normal  de  fines  raies  doubles,  qui  servent,  soit  a  sertir  des  motifs  plus  com- 
plexes, soit  a  determiner  des  motifs  autonomes  de  remphssage.  Celui-ci  se  fait  toujours 
obliquement  aux  cotes  (et  non  comme  aiUeurs  parallelement  aux  cotes)  du  triangle  ou  du 
rectangle.  Le  principe  de  depart  est  la  repartition  du  champ  en  plusieurs  champs  se- 
condaires,  obtenus  par  croisement  perpendiculaire.  Ce  principe  est  independant  de  la 
forme,  car  on  pent  le  voir  aussi  bien  appUque  sur  des  plats  (pi.  VI,  nos.  1,  2  et  4)  que  sur 
des  cruches  (nos.  6  et  7),  un  metsred  (no.  5)  ou  de  petites  theieres  grossieres  (nos.  10  et  11), 
un  petit  vase  a  fleurs  (no.  9)  ou  une  poire  a  poudre  (no.  8) ;  alors  que  sur  le  plat  no.  3  et  la 
theiere  no.  12,  ainsi  que,  le  plus  souvent,  sur  les  petites  tasses  a  the  en  forme  de  goblet  on 
a  employe  un  systeme  plus  primitif  de  decoration,  davantage  lie  a  la  forme  de  I'objet  k 
orner. 

La  regie  est  que  par  dessus  le  decor  noiratre  determine  par  des  lignes  fines,  on  passe 
avec  le  doigt  de  la  couleur  rouge  clair  ou  rouge-jaunatre,  tout  en  suivant  les  bases  du  decor 
noir.  Ces  raies  se  voient  bien  dans  les  branches  des  grandes  croix,  par  exemple.  EUes 
suivent  aussi  le  fond  du  plat  ou  font  le  decor  de  I'anse.  Certaines  potieres  preferent 
commencer  le  decor  par  les  traits  rougeatres,  qui  leur  servent  alors  de  guide  pour  la  de- 
limitation des  champs  a  remplir  de  traits  noirs. 

Ce  decor  rouge  est  evidemment  tres  primitif.  On  voit  sur  notre  planche  qu'il  con- 
stitue  aussi  le  decor  fondamental  des  poteries  souhaliya. 

Les  petites  theieres  ne  sont   pas  des  produits  aberrants,  mais  bien  des  produits 
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indigenes,  et  qu'on  voit  en  usage  partout  dans  la  region.  Les  comes  des  anses  sont  a 
signaler,  ainsi  que  la  forme  du  couvercle,  et  la  forme  tres  frequente  de  la  tubulure  recourbee, 
presque  verticals  qui  empeche  les  feuilles  de  the  et  de  menthe  de  tomber  dans  le  gobelet. 

Souhaliya.  Cette  tribu  habite  plus  a  I'interieur  de  I'Algerie.  Ses  poteries  (pi.  VI, 
nos.  15  a  22)  ne  montrent  aucune  parente  avec  celles  des  autres  ateliers  connus  jusqu'ici. 
II  parait  bien  qu'on  en  ignorait  completement  I'existence.  Elles  se  vendent  sur  le  marche 
de  Nedroma,  mais  sont  si  fragiles  qu'on  n'en  voit  jamais  a  Tlemcen.  Ma  recolte  a  6te 
6crasee  aux  deux  tiers  par  le  voyage,  et  par  suite  meme  les  photographies  que  j'en  donne 
ne  reproduisent  pas  tons  les  types  que  j'avais  acquis.  Les  formes  sont  en  effet  tres 
interessantes  et  se  distinguent  nettement  de  celles  des  tribus  voisines.  Par  le  decor  aussi, 
tres  simple,  les  poteries  souhaliya  se  singularisent  dans  la  production  ceramique  berbere. 

Ainsi  qu'il  a  6t6  dit,  les  femmes  font  la  poterie  mais  ce  sont  les  hommes  qui  la  vierment 
vendre  a  Nedroma.  La  terre  est  jaune  tres  clair,  extremement  friable.  Comme  de- 
graissant  on  emploie  du  sable  micace  tres  fin.  Les  parois  sont  tres  minces.  Je  n'ai  pu 
savoir  comment  les  femmes  fa^onnent.  En  tout  cas  leur  travail  est  tres  soigne.  L'epais- 
seur  des  poteries  est  tres  egale  et  la  surface  lissee  avec  sollicitude,  au  point  qu'au  toucher 
ces  poteries  sont  savormeuses  et  donnent  presque  I'impression  d'etre  vernissees.  On 
n'emploie  jamais  d'engobe. 

Les  seules  poteries  qu'on  mette  en  vente  sont  des  cruches  grandes  et  petites,  des 
plats  a  cuire  le  pain  et  des  ^cuelles. 

On  emploie  plusieurs  sortes  de  couleurs.  Le  noir  est  plutot  brunatre.  II  s'obtient 
avec  des  feuilles  de  lentisque  broyees,  mises  avant  la  cuisson,  et  le  vert  avec  la  meme 
decoction,  mise  apres  la  cuisson,  quand  I'objpt  est  bien  refroidi.  L'usage  noircit  ensuite 
I'une  et  I'autre  couleurs.  Pour  le  jaune  clair,  qui  se  met  quelquefois  (dans  certains  vil- 
lages seulement,  parait-il)  on  emploie  une  decoction  de  caroube  broye.  Le  rouge  est  une 
ocre  pale  qui  se  trouve  dans  le  pays  et  qu'on  delaie  dans  de  I'eau. 

Ces  couleurs  se  mettent  avec  un  batonnet  pointu,  ou  une  plume  de  poule,  ou  d'un 
autre  oiseau. 

Le  decor  est  toujours  tres  simple  et  ne  comprend  comme  elements  fondamentaux  que 
de  longues  hgnes  plus  ou  moins  droites,  accolees  de  points,  d'ordinaire  petits  et  empates 
(fig.    18). 

Atelier  a  determiner.  On  pent  voir  reproduits  (pi.  V,  nos.  13  a  16),  deux  vases  et  un 
plat  a  pied  (dans  lequel  on  met  des  braises  incandescentes  afin  de  maintenir  la  nourriture 
chaude),  qui  sont  en  terre  jaunatre  un  peu  rosee,  reconverts  d'un  engobe  blanc  Usse  avec 
un  tres  grand  soin  et  portant  un  decor  en  noir  extremement  vif  et  franc.  Cette  couleur 
minerals  tient  admirablement,  et  ressort  tres  bien  sur  le  fond  blanc  cremeux.  J'ai  acquis 
ces  poteries  a  Tlemcen.     De  I'avis  de  la  plupart  de  ceux  k  qui  je  les  ai  montr^es,  elles 
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proviennont  d'unc  tribu  marocaine,  bien  que  d'autres  m'aient  (lit  ciiio  c'^taient  1^  des 
poteries  Msirda  de  travail  ancien  et  soign^.  Pourtant  un  simple  regard  jete  sur  le  tj^pe  du 
d^cor  empcche  d'admettre  que  ce  systeme  de  traits  simples  et  nets  comme  on  les  voit  sur 
ces  trois  objets,  ait  quclque  parcntd  avec  le  systeme  des  traits  doubles  fins,  caract(5ristique 
des  Msirda.  De  plus  le  quadrillage  de  remplissage  est  parallele  aux  cotes  du  vide  (triangle) 
a  remplir,  comme  en  Kabylie. 

Les  ^Idments  du  decor  et  les  modes  de  combinaison  different  aussi  totalement,  comme 
on  pent  voir  en  comparant  les  fig.  19  et  20  a  la  fig.  17  qui  en  donne  le  tableau  analytique. 

La  parente  de  ces  decors  d'origine  inconnue  avec  ceux  d'un  certain  nombre  d'ateliers 
de  la  Kabylie,  notanmient  avec  les  decors  de  Ait  Daoud,  de  Toudja,  des  Beni  Yenni  et  de 
Palestro  est  frappante.  C'est  du  bon  decor  kabyle,  que  je  nommerais  classique  si  les  decors 
de  Merkalla  et  de  la  province  de  Constantine  ne  possedaient  autant  de  droits  a  etre  regardes 
comme  aussi  kabyles  que  les  autres. 

On  notera  aussi  I'emploi  de  decors  isoles  en  maniere  de  sigles  (fig.  19,  nos.  23  et  24  et 
parfois  no.  13)  qui  rappellent  ceux  de  ^\Jit  Daoud  etudies  ci-dessus,  et  dont  I'usage  serait, 
a  ce  qu'on  m'a  dit,  inconnu  des  Msirda,  bien  qu'un  autre  informateur  m'ait  afiirme  que  des 
sigles  de  ce  genre  se  voient  sur  les  poteries  msirda  faites  pour  I'usage  domestique,  mais 
non  destinees  a  la  vente. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  I'atelier  d'&rigine  de  ces  poteries  reste  a  determiner. 


Ill 

Maroc 

II  n'existe  encore  aucune  etude  d'ensemble  ou  monographique  sur  la  poterie  et  les 
faiences  marocaines  qui  reponde  a  la  methode  et  aux  desiderata  de  I'ethnographie,  bien 
qu'a  plusieurs  reprises  des  explorateurs  aient  signale  I'existence  d'ateliers  locaux  et  que 
d'autre  part,  dans  les  expositions  d'arts  et  industries  indigenes  organisees  au  ^laroc  (k 
Casablanca  et  h  Fez),  une  place  ait  et6  accordee  a  cette  serie  de  produits.  Mais  le  point 
de  \'ue  auquel  on  s'est  place  dans  les  deux  cas  a  6te  commercial  et  non  pas  scientifique. 
On  a  considere  ce  domaine  de  racti\'ite  indigene  au  point  de  vue  du  rendement  economique 
qu'il  pouvait  fournir  dans  la  producti\'ite  generale  de  I'empire  cherifien.  On  a  egalement 
cherche  a  determiner  un  courant  d'exportation  par  une  amelioration  des  procedes  de  fabri- 
cation de  nature  a  satisfaire  une  clientele  qu'on  desire  voir  cesser  d'etre  exclusivement 
indigene.  Ce  point  de  vue,  qui  est  celui  du  bon  administrateur  et  de  Teconomiste,  est 
parallele  mais  non  oppose  k  celui  du  savant,  qui  recherche  au  contraire  davantage  a  dis- 
cerner  les  survivances  des  techniques  le  plus  primitives  possible. 
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La  revue  de  mat^riaux  qui  suit  n'est  pas  complete,  en  ce  sens  que  j'ai  cru  inutile  de 
reproduire,  sauf  pour  la  Chaouia,  les  indications  superficielles  de  nombreux  voyageurs  au 
Maroc  qui  signalent  simplement  I'usage  de  poteries  indigenes  dans  une  localite  donn^e, 
sans  dire  en  meme  temps  comment  ces  poteries  sont  fabriquees  sur  place.  C'est  done 
simplement  une  tentative  preliminaire  d'exposition  d'un  certain  nombre  de  faits,  et  un  essai 
de  classement  par  categories,  le  sujet  qui  nous  interesse  le  plusetant  toujours  la  localisation 
des  ateliers  de  poterie  peinte  par  rapport  aux  ateliers  de  poterie  non  peinte.  II  me  faut 
adresser  ici  de  sinceres  remerciements  a  quelques  correspondants  qui  ont  bien  voulu  faire  a 
mon  intention  des  enquetes  suivant  les  directives  que  je  leur  avais  communiquees.  Ce 
sont:  Louis  Botte,  qui  raconta  son  voyage  au  Maroc  et  mourut  depuis  a  I'ennemi,  sur  le 
front  de  France:  jeune  homme  calme,  tres  instruit,  a  I'esprit  tres  fin,  aux  manieres  char- 
mantes  et  sympathiques,  qui  aurait  certainement  pris  le  gout  le  plus  vif  a  I'exploration 
ethnographique,  et  dont  la  mort  est  de  toutes  manieres  une  perte  pour  la  science  frangaise; 
M.  Leon  Begue,  attache  aux  Services  Civils;  M.  le  docteur  Herber,  medecin  mobiUse  au 
Maroc;  M.  J.  Bourrilly,  juge  de  paix  en  France  et  mobilise  egalement  au  Maroc;  M. 
Pallary,  instituteur  a  Oran,  qui  a  bien  voulu  m'envoyer  des  renseignements  recueillis  au 
cours  de  ses  explorations  prehistoriques  en  diverses  regions  marocaines.  Des  documents 
promis  par  le  lieutenant  Bretzner,  alors  statiorme  dans  la  Saoura,  ne  me  sont  jamais 
parvenus. 

Oudjda.  II  y  existait  autrefois  des  potiers,  qui  travaillaient  au  tour  et  au  four,  mais 
depuis  I'occupation  frangaise  et  la  grande  et  subite  expansion  de  cette  ville,  les  potiers 
indigenes  ont  disparu.  On  ne  vend  plus  au  marche  d'Oudjda  que  des  poteries  venant,  les 
unes  des  Beni  Snassen  ou  des  Beni  Snous  et  non  decorees,  et  les  autres  des  Msirda  et  des 
Djebala  marocains,  avec  des  decors  quadrilles  du  meme  type  que  celles  que  j  'ai  analysees 
ci-dessus.  "On  apporte  surtout  des  Msirda",  a  ce  que  m'ecrit  M.  J.  Bourrilly,  "des  carafes 
a  deux  anses,  des  aiguieres  et  une  sorte  de  longue  carafe  fermee  en  haut  par  une  sorte  de 
capot  conique,  persille  de  trous,  avec  sur  les  flancs  deux  tubulures  de  verse." 

Taza.  Un  negociant  de  Tlemcen  que  ses  affaires  ont  souvent  appele  a  Taza  m'a  dit 
qu'on  fabrique  aux  environs  de  cette  ville,  dans  la  tribu  des  Riata,  des  poteries  qui  sont 
apportees  au  march^  pour  la  vente,  et  qui  sont  decorees  de  raies  quadrillees  "a  peu  prds 
comme  les  poteries  des  Beni  Msirda  de  la  region  de  Nedroma,  mais  autrement  que  celles 
de  Djebala  du  Riff  marocain.  " 

MM.  Campardou  et  Andre,  auquels  on  doit  une  interessante  etude  sur  I'arch^ologie 
pr^historique  et  classique  de  Taza  ^^  dont  certains  resultats  seront  analyses  plus  loin,  ne 
signalent  qu'en  passant  la  masse  de  debris  ceramiques  modernes  qui  se  voit  aux  environs  de 

'*  '  Notes  historiques  sur  Taza  '  (Renseignements  coloniaux  et  documents  public's  par  le  Comity  de  I'Afrique 
frangaise  et  le  Comitfi  du  Maroc,  Septembre  1915,  p.  149-168). 
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la  cit6.  lis  notent  que  ces  poteries  appartiennent  a  un  tout  autre  type  que  les  poteries 
trouv^es  par  eux  au  cours  de  leurs  fouilles. 

Fez.  Les  poteries  de  Fez  sont  c^lebres  depuis  longtemps,  mais  cette  Industrie  a  peu 
;\  peu  diniinuc''  d'ainplour  au  cours  des  siecles.  Au  temps  de  Ldon  I'.-yricain  (debut  du 
X\'Ieme  siecle)  "les  niarchans  qui  vendent  vases,  beaux  et  chargez  de  naive  couleur  d'ont 
les  uns  sont  couleurez  d'une  simple  couleur,  d'autres  de  diverses"  occupaient  environ  cent 
boutiques  situ^es  entre  celles  des  fabricants  de  fourreaux  et  galnes  et  celles  des  marchands 
de  mors,  brides  et  selles.  "Vers  les  murailles  6taient  (et  sont  toujours)  ceux  qui  font  la 
brique  et  fourneaux  pour  cuire  la  vaisselle  de  terre.  Au  dessous  se  trouve  une  place  grande, 
la  ou  se  vendent  les  vases  blancs  comme  sont  plats,  6cuelles  pots,  et  autres  choses  sem- 
blables  ".^^  En  outre  on  vendait  a  Fez  des  poteries  originaires  de  la  localite  de  Mezdaga, 
dont  il  est  parle  plus  loin. 

La  situation  actuelle  a  ete  decrite  par  M.  Charles  Rene-Leclerc  :■*"  "Tout  un  groupe  de 
corporation,  celle  des  Fakhkharin,  vit  a  Fez  de  la  terre  a  potier  recueillie  dans  le  vallon  de 
rOued  Zitoun.  Les  briquetiers  et  les  potiers  sont  installes  autour  de  Bab  Fetouh.  Les 
potiers  sont  au  nombre  d'une  douzaine  environ.  lis  confectionnent  des  faiences  a  dessins 
bleus  qui  sont  un  peu  grossieres  mais  assez  elegantes.  Ces  poteries  servent  dans  les 
maisons  a  tous  les  usages  domestiques. 

"Le  maoun  ou  tour  a  potier  est  tres  primitif.  II  est  enfoui  dans  un  trou  creuse  au 
milieu  du  dar  ch'rol  (atelier)  de  sorte  que  I'ouvrier  en  s'asseyant  dans  ce  trou  a  le  buste 
a  la  hauteur  du  sol,  ce  qui  lui  permet  de  prendre  commodement  I'argile  dont  il  a  besoin  et 
que  ses  apprentis  deposent  aupres  de  lui  sur  le  sol.  Le  pivot  en  bois  vertical  du  tour  s'ap- 
pelle  merzel.  La  base  de  I'axe  en  pointe  est  fixee  siu-  un  bloc  de  pierre  nonune  ras.  Un 
disque  de  bois  (maida)  est  fixe  a  mi-hauteur  de  I'axe.  En  haut  est  fixee  une  tablette  ronde 
(t'eleg).  C'est  le  mouvement  du  pied  qui  met  la  maida  et  par  suite  le  tour  en  mouvement. 
La  motte  (koura)  d'argile  deposee  sur  le  t'eleg  est  modelee  a  la  main  par  le  potier  et  regu- 
larisee  avec  un  morceau  de  roseau. " 

Dans  cette  description,  il  n'est  pas  dit  que  le  tour  soit  decentre.  Cependant  d'apres 
les  observations  de  plusieurs  personnes  qui  ont  vu  travailler  a  Fez,  le  pivot  est  non  pas 
vertical,  mais  obUque  comme  a  Nedroma  et  a  Tetouan.  En  outre,  on  m'a  aflarme  que  le 
nom  de  ras  (qui  signifie  tete)  est  domie  non  pas  a  la  pierre  de  base,  mais  au  plateau  sup^- 
rieur. 

"Les  pieces  ainsi  fabriquees  sont  sechees  au  soleil  pendant  2  a  3  jours.     On  procede 

*>  I^on  rAfricain,  Histoire  et  Description  de  I'Afrique,  6d.  Scheffer,  Paris,  1897,  t.  II,  p.  90-91,  105  et  108. 

*•  C.  Ren^Leclerc,  '  Le  commerce  et  I'industrie  au  Maroc '  (Renseignements  coloniaux  et  documents  publics 
par  le  Comit6  de  I'Afrique,  etc.,  1905)  p.  346. 
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ensuite  a  la  cuisson.  Elle  dure  36  heures.  Mais  on  cuit  moins  longtemps  les  poteries  k 
vernisser.  Apres  les  avoir  vernies,  on  les  recuit  5  a  6  heures.  Le  four  est  cylindrico- 
spherique.  II  est  bati  en  briques  refractaires  et  recouvert  d'une  couche  de  terre  et  de 
pierres  seches.  Le  four,  blanchi  a  la  chaux  interieurement,  se  gamit  dans  son  pourtour 
interieur.  La  cuisson  se  fait  avec  du  palmier  nain  amen^  de  la  montagne  et  le  feu  s'allume 
par  le  bas.  Les  poteries  une  fois  cuites  sont  vendues  aux  quechdchin  ou  marchands  de 
poteries,  installes  a  Bab  Mouley  Idris,  dans  le  quartier  de  Fas  el  Bait." 

On  voit  qu'il  n'est  pas  parle  du  pied  droit,  dont  cependant  d'autres  informateurs  m'ont 
aflfirme  I'existence.  II  n'est  pas  dit  non  plus  quelles  sont  les  matieres  qui  servent  a  la  decora- 
tion et  au  vernissage. 

"Les  objets  fabriques  sont  les  differents  recipients  en  usage  chez  les  indigenes,  cita- 
dins  ou  bedouins;  plats  de  formes  di verses  (tebsil),  terrines  (zellaif),  urnes,  carafes  en  terre 
poreuse  ou  vernie,  etc.  Leur  principal  merite  consiste  dans  les  dessins  bleus  si  originaux 
qui  ornent  ces  recipients." 

L'auteur  est  done  tres  net :  a  Fez  on  ne  decore  qu'en  couleur  bleue.  Or,  non  seulement 
on  faisait  des  decors  polychromes  anciennement,  mais  tous  les  informateurs  que  j'ai  ren- 
contres, tant  europeens  qu'indigenes,  m'ont  toujours  dit  que  si  en  effet  un  grand  nombre 
de  poteries  de  Fez  sont  a  decor  bleu,  cependant  une  quantite  considerable  se  fait  a  decors 
combines  de  bleu,  de  jaune  et  de  vert,  que  meme  Saffi  ne  faisait  autrefois  que  de  la  poterie 
bleue,  et  ne  s'est  mis  a  en  faire  de  polychrome  que  par  imitation  de  Fez. 

Quant  au  decor,  personne  ne  I'a  etudie.  On  I'a  declare  naif,  grossier,  maladroit. 
On  a  dit  que  sur  certaines  pieces  il  rappelle  les  faiences  persanes,  ou  mieux  encore  celles 
de  Rhodes.  On  a  constate  qu'il  est  a  base  geometrique;  qu'il  comporte  souvent  des 
arabesques  styUsees.^'  Mais  on  n'a  pas  ete  plus  loin.  Je  regrette  de  ne  pouvoir  des  main- 
tenant  donner  le  moyen  de  distinguer  les  poteries  de  Saffi  de  celles  de  Fez,  mais  tenterai 
cependant  d'apres  les  pieces  que  j'ai  acquises,  et  d'apres  d'autres  que  j'ai  vues  dans  des 
collections  publiques  ou  privees,  d'etabhr  plus  loin  un  classement  preliminaire  des  decors 
les  plus  usites  sans  distinction  d'ateUer. 

Mezdaga.  Ce  serait  I'ancienne  Molocat,  la  Mulelacha  de  Pline.  Selon  Leon  I'Africain 
"les  habitans  sont  tous  (ou  peu  s'en  faut)  pollers  de  terre,  a  cause  qu'ils  ont  de  bonne 
argille,- dont  ils  font  infinite  de-pots,  qu'ils  portent  vendre  a  Fez,  dont  ils  ne  sont  pas  plus 
eloignes  que  de  douze  milles  du  cote  du  midy."''-    Marmol  ajoutait:   "Les  habitans  sont 


'1  C'est  a  de  telles  g^n(5ralit6s  que  s'en  est  aussi  tenu  L.  Bertholon  et  Winkler,  '  Collection  c6ramique  marocaine 
du  Musee  de  Limoges',  (Revue  tunisienne,  1913,  no.  102,  p.  623  sqq.)  quatre  pages  de  texte  et  une  photogravure; 
il  y  est  dit  que  des  faiences  polychromes  se  fabriquent  a  Taza  et  que  les  decors  marocains  proviennent  d'un  systeme 
d^coratif  de  I'Europe  occidentale. ... 

*^  L4on  rAfricain,  op.  cit.,  t.  II,  p.  361. 
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pauvres,  et  la  plupart  potiers  de  terre,  qui  vont  debiter  leur  vaisselle  a  Fez,  a  quatre  lieues 
de  1^,  du  c6t6  du  nort;  ils  sont  toujours  sales  et  pleins  d'huile,  a  cause  du  commerce  qu'ils 
en  font.''^ 

Cette  poterie  6tait  sans  doute  non  pcintc.  Sinon  Ics  deux  exploratours  I'auraicnt  dit. 
En  tout  cas  je  n'ai  pu  savoir  si  cette  Industrie  a  persiste  en  cet  endroit,  situ6  a  une  ving- 
taine  de  kilometres  du  march<5  d'^coulement. 

Meknes.  Les  hommes  specialises  dans  cette  Industrie  y  font  au  tour  et  au  four  de  la 
poterie  non  peinte,  parfois  orn^e,  mais  rarement,  de  decors  incises.  C'est  tout  ce  que  j'ai 
pu  apprendre  sur  cette  localite. 

Agourai.  Cette  localite,  situ^e  au  sud-ouest  de  Meknes,  est  assez  interessante  au  point 
\'ue  historique.  Sa  casba  fut  habitue  autrefois  par  des  renegats  chretiens.  II  s'y  fait, 
parait-il  "des  poteries  d'un  caractere  tres  special,  qui  les  distingue  de  toutes  celles  des 
environs."  Les  nccessit^s  du  devoir  militaire  ont  empeche  M.  le  docteur  Herber  de  s'y 
rendre  au  moment  meme  qu'il  avait  prepare  une  excursion  dans  ce  pays. 

Region  du  Zerhoun.  Le  Docteur  Herber  ayant  6t4,  de  par  les  hasards  de  la  mobilisa- 
tion, envoys  a  Volubilis  (dans  le  Zerhoun)  et  ayant  pu  y  sejourner  plusieurs  mois,  a  bien 
voulu  entreprendre  une  enquete  sur  les  poteries  en  usage  a  Volubilis  a  laquelle  j'emprunte 
les  renseignements  preliminaires  suivants : 

On  y  distingue  deux  sortes  de  poteries:  celles  qui  sont  peintes  (pi.  VII,  nos.  1  a  6) 
sont  faites  par  des  femmes  venant  des  Beni  M'Tougui  et  habitant  d'ailleurs  des  douars 
riffains;  et  celles  non  peintes  sont  faites  au  tour  par  des  honunes  a  Moulay  Idris,  mais 
selon  les  traditions  de  Meknes.  La  photographie  no.  11  de  la  planche  VII  represente 
une  femme  de  Bou  Assel  conmien^ant  une  berada  (cruche).  Une  berada  achevee  se  voit 
sur  le  sol  du  cote  droit  de  la  photo.  L'autre  photographie  (no.  12)  represente  la  berada 
presque  achevee.  La  femme  en  lisse  le  bord  avec  ur  morceau  de  cuir.  On  voit  tres  bien 
sur  la  premiere  photographie  conmient  la  \'ieille  mere  de  la  potiere  lui  passe  de  la  terre 
glaise.  A  c6t6,  il  y  a  mi  petit  pot  rempU  d'eau  et  contenant  les  instnunents  rudimentaires 
pour  Usser.  Devant  la  femme,  il  y  a  un  plat  renverse  servant  a  exhausser  le  qaleb  qui  est 
(comme  a  Nedroma)  un  plateau  en  bouse  et  terre  malaxees.  A  gauche  de  la  femme,  il  y 
a  un  petit  tas  de  cendre  qui  se  met  sur  le  qaleb  et  sert  a  e^'iter  I'adherence  entre  celui-ci  et 
I'argile. 

A  Bou  Mendara,  situe  a  deux  heures  et  demie  de  cheval  de  "\'olubiUs,  se  trouve  dans  un 
hameau  une  vieille  femme  qui  fait  des  peintures  tres  fines.  Malheureusement  elle  a  refus6 
de  travailler  pour  le  docteur  Herber  et  le  sheikh  a  de  son  cote  refus^  d'intervenir,  en  disant 
au  docteur  de  revenir  dans  deux  mois,  quand  la  chaleur  serait  moins  forte  et  que  la  vieille 

"  Ibid.,  cit€  par  Scheffer. 
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executerait  les  commandes  regues.  II  a  pu  cependant  acquerir  deux  exemplaires  a  engobe 
blanc  et  decor  noir  dont  on  trouvera  la  photographie  planche  VII  nos.  9  et  10.  Quant 
aux  nos.  7  et  8,  ils  pro\'iennent  aussi  du  Zerhoun,  mais  j'en  ignore  de  lieu  exact  de  fabrica- 
tion,    lis  sont  a  engobe  blanc  et  decor  noir. 

Le  decor  des  poteries  du  Zerhoun  (fig.  21),  tout  en  utilisant  tres  peu  d'elements  fonda- 
mentaux,  presente  un  facies  special  qui  s'obtient  par  I'emploi  repete  de  petits  traits  d'ac- 
compagnement.  En  outre,  le  motif  central  des  plats  (pi.  VII  nos.  1  et  2)  est  bien 
caracteristique. 

Quant  au  decor  pseudo- vegetal  du  pot  no.  6  (fig.  22),  qui  peut-etre  repr^sente  une 
serie  de  figues  de  barbarie  ou  de  feuilles  de  cactus  avec  leiu-s  piquants,  il  a  cet  interet  de 
constituer  un  theme  autonome  dont  les  autres  populations  berberes  actuelles  n'ont  pas 
I'idee.  II  se  rattache,  n'etant  pas  geometrique,  a  un  art  plus  eleve  et  bien  probablement 
aux  series  decoratives,  dont  il  sera  parle  plus  loin,  de  la  Qala'a  des  Beni  Hammad,  d'Agadir 
pres  Tlemcen,  et  de  Taza  ancienne,  sauf  que  le  decor  qui  jadis  etait  imprime,  a  ete  transpose 
a  la  decoration  peinte  dans  des  locaUtes  plus  reculees.  Au  surplus,  on  ne  doit  pas  oublier 
que  VolubiUs  a  ete  une  colonie  romaine  importante  et  que  dans  le  massif  du  Zerhoun 
pourront  aussi  etre  decouvertes  des  sur\'ivances  encore  insoupgonnees. 

Le  decor  des  nos.  8,  9,  et  10  appartient  a  un  tout  autre  style.  Celui  du  no.  8,  avec 
ses  ovales  allonges  et  ses  doubles  traits,  rappelle  les  decors  riffains  de  la  region  de  Tetouan 
(cf.  fig.  23),  au  lieu  que  celui  des  deux  autres  objets,  d'ailleurs  tres  soigne,  me  semble  une 
deformation  d'une  serie  decorative  en  usage  a  Fez  et  a  Saffi.  Les  elements  d'appreciation 
sont  d'ailleurs  insuffisants  pour  pousser  plus  loin  I'analyse. 

Quant  aux  formes,  I'emploi  des  comes  dans  les  deux  vases  a  pied  et  dans  la  petite 
cruche  a  deux  anses  est  nettement  berbere  general.  Mais  avec  autant  d'exageration,  il 
peut  etre  caracteristique  de  la  poterie  du  Zerhoun.  II  faudi'ait  une  enquete  sur  place  pour 
developper  cet  argument. 

Region  de  Tetouan.  Je  ne  parle  ici  de  cette  region  que  parce  que  M.  Joly,  auquel  on 
doit  une  excellente  monographie  ethnographique  sur  la  ville  **  m'a  dit  que  ses  dessins  de 
poteries  riffaines  "dont  on  rencontre  un  assez  grand  nombre  sur  le  marche  et  chez  les 
habitants  de  Tetouan"  avaient  ete  mal  executes  dans  son  memoLre  et  donnaient  une  idee 
erronee  des  originaux.  J'ai  done  refait  ses  dessins  (fig.  23)  d'apres  les  esquisses  qu'il  m'a 
montrees.  Le  fond  est  toujours  grisatre  et  plus  rarement  jaunatre.  Le  d^cor  est  toujours 
brun-noir.  Selon  les  uns  il  serait  mineral,  selon  d'autres  ce  serait  une  resine  ou  du  jus  de 
caroube.  II  serait  apphque  au  moj^en  d'un  bout  de  bois  pointu,  mais  non  avec  un  pinceau 
forme  de  polls.     Ce  petit  detail  expliquerait  que  les  poteries  rifi'aines  de  la  region  de 

"A.  Joly,  'L'industrie  k  Tetouan  ',  (Archives  marocaines.     Pour  la  poterie,  voir  T.  VIII  (1906),  p.  26&-290). 
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T^touan  sont  orii^es  de  grands  arcs  de  cercle,  ce  qui  ne  se  voit  jamais  1^  ou  on  fait  usage 
du  \Tai  pinceau  kabyle. 

Ces  decors  en  arcs  de  cercle,  ou  le  motif  dominant  est  sans  doute  la  representation  de 
r'Ain  (oeil)  prophylactique,  se  rattachent  d'une  part  a  une  sMe  de  decors  de  Fez  et  Safii 
qui  est  6tudi6e  plus  loin,  et  de  I'autre  k  certains  decors  du  Zerhoun  dont  il  vient  d'etre 
parle. 

Rabat.  On  n\v  fait  plus  aujourd'hui  que  des  poteries  grossieres.^^  Aux  fontaines  on 
y  voit  de  petites  filles  aux  cheveux  noirs  portant  sur  la  tete  de  grandes  jarres  rouges/^ 

Cependant  M.  Leon  Begue  m'a  envoye  la  photographie  d'une  gargoulette  acquise  a 
Rabat  et  qui  presente  un  decor  assez  compliqu6  (pi.  X,  no.  9)  d'aspect  vegetal.  C'est  une 
taridja  ou  poterie-tambourin,  en  argile  grossiere,  sans  aucun  revetement  d'email  cuit,  mais 
avec  un  revetement  peint  sang  de  boeuf  et  des  dessins  en  Ugnes  blanches  delimitant  des 
figures  peintes  en  bleu  ou  en  jaune.  Ces  couleurs  deteignent.  Ce  travail,  ajoute  M.  Begue, 
est  de  Rabat  et  de  la  campagne  environnante,  et  d'origine  tout  a  fait  populaire.  On  vend 
cette  categorie  de  poteries  lors  des  rejouissances. 

Un  plat  que  j 'avals  et  qui  est  maintenant  au  Mus4e  de  Neuchatel,  presente  les  memes 
caracteres  comme  revetement  apres  cuisson  d'une  couche  d'ocre  rouge  et  comme  decors 
multicolores  geometriques. 

L'analogie  du  procede  de,  decoration  avec  celui  qu'on  emploie  en  Tunisie  (Nabeul  et 
Tunis),  dans  certaines  regions  de  I'Espagne  (vases  en  forme  de  coq)  et,  a  ce  qu'il  parait, 
en  d'autres  localites  de  la  cote  marocaine,  est  a  signaler,  sans  que  pour  le  moment  on  puisse 
faire  mieux  que  d'enregistrer  la  coincidence  technologique. 

Region  dite  de  la  Chaouia.  Les  tribus  de  cette  grande  region  viemient  d'etre  I'objet 
d'une  tres  belle  monographic  en  deux  volumes,  publiee  par  les  soins  de  la  Residence  Gene- 
rale  fran^aise  au  Maroc,^^  et  qui  n'est  que  le  debut  d'une  oeuvre  de  longue  haleine  a  laquelle 
travaillent  nos  fonctionnaires  et  nos  officiers  dans  toute  I'etendue  des  territoires  maro- 
cains  a  mesure  qu'ils  sont  pacifies.  II  va  de  soi  que  cette  publication,  destinee  surtout  a 
assurer  I'oeuvre  de  la  colonisation  et  de  la  civilisation  frangaises  en  un  pays  encore  livr6 
h  I'anarchie  sanglante  il  y  a  peu  d'amiees,  ne  donne  sur  les  questions  speciales  qui  interes- 
sent  les  ethnographes  que  des  renseignements  sonmiaires.  Mais  c'est  la  deja  un  point  de 
depart  important. 

La  Chaouia,  qui  a  pour  centres  principaux  Fedhala,  Casablanca,  Ber-Rechid,  et  Settat, 

"P.  Pallary,  'Les  industries  indigenes  du  Maroc ',  (Bulletin  de  I'enseignement  des  indigenes,  Alger,  1907, 
p.  104). 

«  L.  Botte,  Au  coeur  du  Maroc,  Paris,  1913,  p.  62. 

^' Villes  et  Tribus  du  Maroc  (Documents  et  renseignements  publics  sous  les  auspices  de  la  Residence  G^n^rale), 
Casablanca  et  les  Chaouia;  2  vol.,  Paris,  1915. 
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est  habitee  par  treize  grandes  tribus  agricoles  et  pastorales.  Au  point  de  vue  ethnique, 
c'est  un  melange  de  tribus  berberes,  et  de  tribus  directement  arabes  d'origine.  En  outre, 
de  grands  groupements  autrefois  jmfs  se  sont  convertis  a  I'lslam  sous  la  pression  des  circon- 
stances.  II  sera  done  interessant  de  chercher  a  determiner,  au  cas  ou  tels  ou  tels  petits 
groupes  fabriqueraient  des  poteries  peintes,  si  les  decors  se  rattachent  aux  types  que  nous 
avons  rencontres  dans  les  regions  montagneuses  plus  septentrionales  du  Maroc  et  de  I'Al- 
gerie. 

1°.  Oulad  Ziyan.  (p.  28)  On  ne  trouve  pas  de  gisements  d'argile  dans  les  terri- 
toires  qu'ils  occupent.  lis  vont  chercher  les  terres  argileuses  dont  ils  ont  besoin  chez  les 
Oulad  Hariz. 

2°.  Zenata.  (p.  36)  On  trouve  chez  les  Zenata  de  I'argile  qui  sert  k  fair6  des  poteries 
grossieres,  mais  la  plupart  des  indigenes,  quand  ils  ont  besoin  d'argile,  vont  la  chercher 
chez  les  Oulad  Ittou  pour  fabriquer  leur  poterie  chez  eux. 

3°.  Ziyaida.  (p.  48)  Le  territoire  des  Ziyaida  renferme  des  gisements  d'argile 
abondants  mais  dissemines.  Les  indigenes  en  font  usage  pour  la  confection  d'ustensUes 
de  menage  de  modele  rudimentaire.  Ces  gisements  se  trouvent  particulierement  a  Zaouiat- 
el-Graa  chez  les  Oulad  Yahia,  a  Qiamet  el  Kraza,  chez  les  Oulad  Ahined,  puis  chez  les 
Ghenimyin  et  dans  la  vallee  de  I'Oued  Neffifikh.  Les  Ziyaida  sont  des  nomades  de  grande 
tente;   mais  leiu-s  mouvements  de  migration  ont  maintenant  diminue  d'amplem*. 

4°.  Oulad  Hariz.  (p.  106)  Tribu  recemment  encore  tres  guerriere.  L'industrie 
est  nulle  chez  les  Oulad  Hariz.  Quelques  indigenes  fabriquent  de  la  poterie  grossiere  en 
terre  cuite,  amphores  (berared  kebir),  gargoulettes  {berared  ceghir),  casseroles  (touadjin), 
recipients  d'eau  (khouabi). 

5°.  Mdhakra  et  Oulad  AU.  (p.  121)  Les  gisements  d'argile  sont  rares.  On  en 
rencontre  quelques-uns  dans  les  fractions  des  Oulad  Cabbah.  C'est  du  cote  de  Berrighit 
que  s'approvisionnent  les  fractions  des  Ahlaf  et  des  MeUila,  ainsi  que  la  tribu  des  Oulad  AU. 

6°.    Mzab  et  Achach.     (p.  161)     Les  gisements  d'argile  sont  rares. 

7°.  Oulad  Said.  (p.  200)  II  y  a  de  nombreaux  affleurements  d'argile  verte  sur 
lexir  territoire:  chez  les  Gdana  dans  le  douar  d'Es  Sfarla;  chez  les  Oulad  Arif  et  les 
Mzoura  dans  les  douars  des  Remchana  et  des  Beni  Ikhlef;  chez  les  Oulad  Abbou  dans 
le  douar  de  Hammouda  et  dans  celui  de  Rekhakha;  enfin  chez  les  Hadami  a  Messous. 
Cette  argile  sert  aux  indigenes  a  faire  de  la  poterie,  mais  non  a  la  fabrication  des  briques 
ni  des  tuUes. 

8°.  Region  de  Settat  (tribus  des  Mazamza,  des  Oulad  bou  Ziri  et  des  Oulad  sidi  ben 
Daoud)  (p.  248).  Aux  abords  de  Settat,  le  plateau  montre  dans  sa  falaise  les  argiles  com- 
pactes  et  les  marnes  colorees  du  lias.  Certains  habitants  de  la  ville  fabriquent  des  poteries 
de  menage  (p.  261). 
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Louis  Botte  parle  dans  son  joli  livre  ^^des  "poteries  rouges  de  Scttat."  D'un  hispano- 
nuvrocain  originaire  de  cette  ville  j'ai  obtenu  les  renseignenients  complementaires  suivants, 
(jue  je  ne  donne  que  sous  benefice  de  controle: 

"Au  niarch6  de  Settat,  on  apporte  toutes  sortes  de  poteries  telles  que  des  jarres,  des 
jilats  h  couscouss,  des  grands  vases  a  boire.  Ce  sont  des  poteries  qu'on  fait  dans  les  tribus 
des  environs.  II  y  en  a  de  brunes  et  d'autres  rougeatres,  mais  sans  jamais  aucun  dessin. 
On  apporte  aussi  au  march6  de  Settat  des  faiences  de  Fez  multicolores  ou  simplement 
blanches  avec  des  dessins  bleus,  notamment  de  grands  plats  et  des  vases  de  forme  elegante. 

"Quand  on  veut  acheter  de  I'huile,  on  n'emploie  pas  un  vase  parce  que  la  terre  de  ces 
poteries  est  trop  poreuse.  Le  marchand  d'huile  a  un  long  boyau  qui  est  rempli  d'huile. 
Si  une  femme  lui  en  demande,  il  prend  un  brin  d'herbe  et  noue  fortement  le  boj^au,  puis 
avec  un  autre  brin  d'herbe  il  noue  encore  le  boyau  un  peu  au  dessus,  et  il  coupe  entre  les 
deux.  La  femme  reunit  alors  les  deux  extr^mites  du  petit  morceau  de  boyau  rempli 
d'huile  et  noue  les  brins  d'herbe  ensemble,  puis  elle  passe  son  doigt  et  ainsi  emporte  son 
achat." 

II  est  probable  que  I'une  des  tribus  voisines  dont  il  s'agit  est  celle  des  Oulad  Sidi 
Messaoud  qui  vivent  pres  de  I'oued  Oumm  er  Rebia  et  "  confectionnent  des  poteries,  des 
briques,  des  jarres,  des  tasses  et  des  couscoussiers  pour  les  usages  domestiques."  *^ 

Mazagan.  Quelques  poteries  elegantes  que  M.  Pallary  a  vues  a  Mazagan  et  qu'on 
lui  a  dit  venir  d'Azemmour  "sont  de  fabrication  portugaise."  ^° 

Saffi.  II  est  tres  difficile  de  se  faire  une  idee  precise  des  caracteres  distinctifs  de  la 
poterie  de  Saffi,  et  Ton  pent  meme  craindre  que  jamais  les  problemes  qui  se  formulent  a 
son  propos  ne  recevront  de  solution  satisf ai'sante .  Brives  ^^  affirme  que  les  potiers  de  Saffi 
ne  font  qu'imiter  les  poteries  de  Fez,  alors  que  des  informateurs  qui  ont  habite  ou  habitent 
encore  le  Maroc  m'ont  dit  qu'avec  un  peu  d'habitude  on  distingue  tres  bien  les  poteries 
de  I'un  ou  de  I'autre  centres.  L'argument  qui  se  fonde  sur  la  difference  des  couleurs, 
notanmient  le  decor  bleu  pour  Fez  et  le  decor  multicolore  (bleu,  jaune  et  vert)  pour  Saffi 
n'a,  conmie  on  I'a  ^'u,  qu'une  portee  relative.  De  meme  I'emploi  de  gouttes  de  cire  rouge 
pour  dissimuler  les  boursouflures  et  les  defauts  n'en  aurait  pas  davantage.  Comme  les 
potiers  de  Fez  enfin  exportent  a  Saffi,  et  que  des  poteries  de  Saffi  viennent,  a  ce  qu'on  m'a 
affirm6,  a  Fez,  les  acquisitions  qu'on  peut  faire  chez  les  marchands,  chez  d'autres  inter- 

**  L.  Botte,  Au  coeur  du  Maroc,  p.  125. 

"  Carlotti, '  La  region  des  Beni  Kleskine  '  (Bulletin  de  la  societ(^  de  geographic  de  Marseille,  1912)  p.  60;  il  s'agit 
sans  doute  des  Oulad  Bou  Ziri  du  Gaid  Messaoud,  fraction  de  la  tribu  des  Mzamza;  cf.  Villes  et  Tribus  du  Maroc,  t.  2, 
p.  10. 

'» Pallarj',  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 

"  Brives,  Voyages  au  Maroc,  Alger,  1909,  p.  245. 
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mediaires  ou  meme  chez  des  particuliers  ne  peuvent  etre  localisees.  Dans  ces  condition, 
mon  excuse  pour  publier  des  materiaux  aussi  fragmentaires  que  les  miens  est  qu'il  n'existe 
aucune  publication  ou  les  poteries  peintes  du  Maroc  aient  et^  reproduites  avec  soin,  ni  ou 
les  decors  en  usage  aient  ete  classes  en  categories  definies. 

"Les  potiers  de  Saffi  ",  dit  M.  Pallary,  "continuent  les  anciennes  traditions.  Avec 
leurs  tours  has,  qu'ils  maneuvrent  avec  leurs  pieds  nus,  ils  sont  tres  habiles  dans  leur  art. 
La  poterie  qu'ils  fabriquent  n'a  rien  de  bien  original,  mais  ce  sont  des  copies  de  celles  de 
Fez  ou  des  repliques  de  nos  vases,  qu'ils  ont  du  effectuer  sous  une  inspiration  critiquable. 
Malheureusement  les  potiers  de  Saffi  ne  prennent  pas  autant  de  soins  que  ceux  de  T^touan 
ou  de  Fez  pour  la  preparation  de  leur  pate.  Celle-ci  est  trfe  impure,  et  il  en  r^sulte  qu'a 
la  cuisson  les  impuretes  font  6clater  I'email.  La  gamme  des  coloris  usit^s  est  tres  restreinte : 
le  blanc,  le  bleu,  et  le  vert.  Les  dessins  sont  aussi  tres  restreints  et  tres  rustiques.  Par 
contre,  la  vari^te  des  formes  est  plus  grande:  gargoulettes,  pots  a  tabac,  pots  k  eau  et  a 
lait,  brtale-parfums,  assiettes,  poires  a  poudre  de  modeles  tres  varies,  chandeliers,  lampes, 
vases  spheriques  a  ouvertures  denteMe  (voir  pi.  X,  no.  10,  la  reproduction  d'un  de  ces 
vases),  vases  en  couronne,  vases  a  fieurs,  appliques  (mebka).  Mais  ces  poteries  sont  loin 
d'avoir  le  fini  et  surtout  les  coloris  de  celles  de  Fez."  ^^ 

Merrakech.  Un  seul  informateur  m'a  affirm^  qu'on  y  fait  (ou  qu'on  y  faisait)  de  la 
poterie  polychrome,  dans  le  geiu-e  de  ceUe  de  Saffi. 

Atlas  marocain.  Non  loin  de  Demnat  "dans  le  village  d'Imini,  pres  d'Imin  Ifiri, 
on  voit  sur  les  produits  de  la  poterie  locale  des  motifs  qui  ressemblent  singulierement  a 
ceux  de  I'ile  de  Djerba  (Tunisie)  et  de  la  Kabylie."^'  L'auteur  confond  certainement 
Djerba  avec  Nabeul,  car  les  poteries  de  Djerba  n'ont  jamais  de  decor  peint. 

Sous  marocain.  El  Kourimah  est  une  localite  situee  dans  le  Sous  marocain.  "Nous 
faisons  halte  ",  dit  M.  Gentil,^''  "aupres  d'une  poterie  ou  se  fabriquent  des  vases  pour  I'usage 
domestique,  avec  des  argiles  jaunatres  empruntees  aux  couches  cretacees."  Mais  cet 
explorateur  oublie  de  dire  si  ces  poteries  restent  nues  ou  si  on  les  decore,  et  comment. 

Non  loin  de  la,  a  Imin  Tanout,  est  une  poterie  importante  qui  fabrique  des  ustensiles 
pour  I'usage  domestique,  exploite  les  argiles  vertes  des  terrains  cretaces.^^  Meme  observa- 
tion que  ci-dessus. 

Safsafat.  Sur  cette  localite  je  ne  possede  qu'une  photographic  que  m'a  communi- 
qu^e  IvL  J.  Bourrilly,  qui  y  a  sejourne,  et  sur  laquelle  on  pent  distinguer  plusieurs  details 
techniques : 

"  Pallary,  loc.  oit. 

"  '  Rapport  de  M.  Nahoum  Slousch  '  (Bulletin  Officiel  du  Maroc,  1916,  p.  90). 
"  Gentil,  Explorations  au  Maroc,  Paris,  1906,  p.  85. 
•    '5  Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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Les  poteries  sont  faites  par  des  hommes,  et  au  tour,  car  on  voit  nettement  des  stries 
concentriques  sur  les  deux  plats  profonds  du  premier  plan.  Ccs  deux  poteries  sont 
encore  sur  un  qaleb,  ou  plateau  de  bouse  et  d'argile,  exactenieut  du  mcme  type  que  celui  en 
usage  a  Nedronia.  On  voit  un  autre  qaleb  renverse  juste  en  avant  des  pieds  du  premier 
potier.  Les  types  sont  du  modele  ordinaire  grossier:  plats  a  couscouss,  cruches  et  tam- 
bourin  (derbouka).  Le  petit  garq'on  en  tient  un  et  on  en  voit  un  autre  devant  lui.  Le 
potier  est  en  train  de  lisser,  ou  de  racier,  le  fond  d'un  plat  a  couscouss. 

Le  decor  des  poteries  de  Fez  et  de  Saffi.  Les  specimens  ici  reproduits  (pi.  VIII  a  XI) 
ont  6t6  choises  parmi  plusieurs  centaines  de  poteries  de  meme  provenance  comme  fournis- 
sant  des  exemples  typiques  du  d^cor  commun^ment  employe.  Mais  les  variations  des 
details  sont   naturellement  plus  considerables. 

Une  premiere  observation  est  que,  sur  ces  produits,  la  forme  de  I'objet  influence  beau- 
coup  plus  le  mode  choisi  de  decoration  que  sur  ceux  des  tribus  berberes  des  montagnes,  od 
Ton  voit  applique  indifferenmient  un  meme  decor  aux  plats  et  aux  vases.  A  Fez  et  k 
Saffi,  au  contraire,  il  existe  une  s^rie  de  themes  poiu-  les  objets  plats  et  une  autre  pour  les 
gobelets,  bols,  cruches  et  vases  de  toute  sorte.  En  general,  on  peut  dire  que  le  d^cor  des 
plats,  assiettes,  ecuelles,  etc.  est  plutot  geom^trique,  et  celui  des  vases  plutot  a  arabesques, 
obtenues  par  des  combinaisons  d'arcs  de  cercle  et  parfois  meme  de  cercles  complets.  Mais 
cette  regie  n'est  pas  absolue,  ainsi  qu'on  peut  voir  sur  les  recipients  qui  portent  des  decors 
a  bases  de  losanges  ou  de  carr^s  (pi.  VIII,  no.  11  par  exemple). 

L'examen  d'un  grand  nombre  d'objets  permet  de  distinguer  plusieurs  styles,  dont 
chacun  est  souvent  employe  seul  sur  un  meme  objet,  mais  plus  souvent  combing  avec  un 
ou  plusieurs  autres  styles,  pour  lesquels  je  propose  les  denominations  pro\nsoires  suivantes: 

1°  le  style  a  cartouches  (pi.  IX  nos.  1,  4,  5,  9;  pi.  X  no.  11).  Ces  cartouches  sont 
des  carr6s,  et  plus  rarement  des  rectangles  a  cotes  droits  ou  incurves,  et  selon  I'endroit 
ils  tendent  au  parallelogranmie  irregulier.  lis  sont  formes  de  traits  larges,  de  diverses 
couleurs,  qui  constituent  un  serti,  et  attirent  I'attention  de  maniere  a  rejeter  au  second 
plan  les  autres  themes  d^coratifs  soit  du  centre,  soit  de  la  bordure.  Ce  style  est  souvent 
employe  sur  les  pieces  bon  march6,  sans  doute  parce  qu'il  est  tres  facile  a  ^xecuter,  meme 
par  un  petit  apprenti,  des  que  le  fond  et  le  marU  ont  ete  repartis,  par  de  grands  cercles 
technologiques  et  par  des  bissectrices,  en  un  certain  nombre  de  compartiments. 

2°  le  style  a  rosaces  (pi.  VIII,  nos.  5,  6,  7;  pi.  XI,  no.  17),  caracterise  par  une  grande 
rosace  centrale  qui,  dans  quelques  cas,  \'ient  reagir  jusque  sur  le  decor  du  marli  (pi.  VIII, 
no.  1)  ou  se  g^ometrise  jusqu'a  tendre  a  I'arabesque  (pi.  VIII,  no.  7). 

3°  le  style  de  I'  'am.  Je  designe  sous  ce  nom  toutes  les  vari^tes  decoratives  dont  la  base 
est  un  ovale  simplement  obtenu  par  I'accolement  de  deux  arcs  de  cercle,  en  prenant  pour 
points  de  depart  deux  assiettes  (pi.  VIII,  no.  4  et  pi.  IX,  no.  9)  ou  la  representation  a  peine 
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stylisee  des  yeux  est  bien  visible.  On  salt,  par  les  publications  de  nombreux  ethnographes, 
et  en  dernier  lieu  par  celles  de  Westermarck,  que  la  representation  de  Toeil  possede  un 
pouvoir  prophylactique  unanimement  reconnu  en  pays  musulmans.  Les  plats  et  assiettes 
marocains  ne  s'empilent  pas  conrnie  les  notres  dans  un  buffet,  mais  s'accrochent  aux  miu-s, 
a  des  poutres,  ou  a  des  ^tageres,  et  sent  pour  ce  faire  munis  d'un  trou  fait  par  le  potier  dans 
le  rebord  du  fond.  II  y  a  done,  je  crois,  une  raison  magique  pour  que  parmi  les  decors 
marocains  celui  qui  s'obtient  au  moyen  d'ovales  plus  ou  moins  allonges  se  rencontre  avec 
une  preponderance  remarquable,  au  point  de  differencier  entierement  ces  decors  de  ceux 
qui  sont  en  usage  ailleurs  dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord. 

Le  theme  primitif,  dont  le  sens  est  souligne  par  la  representation  sch^matique  du  nez, 
est  fourni  par  les  deux  assiettes  signal^es,  dont  j'ai  rencontr^,  plus  ou  moins  semblables,  un 
grand  nombre  d'exemplaires.  Le  redoublement  du  theme  fournit  le  d^cor  de  I'assiette  pi. 
VIII,  no.  2,  et  des  plats  pi.  IX,  nos.  1,  5  et  7,  et  pi.  XI,  no.  15.  Une  compUcation  ulterieure 
donne  les  themes  des  objets  —  pi.  VIII,  nos.  10,  12,  13,  14;  pi.  IX,  nos.  2  et  10;  pi.  X,  nos. 
5,  6,  7  et  10;  pi.  XI,  nos.  5,  9  et  16.  L'examen,  cependant,  montre  que,  arriv^  a  certain 
degre  de  complication,  le  theme  primitif  s'entoure  de  traits  de  sertissage  qui,  devant 
necessairement  suivre  le  mouvement  des  arcs  de  cercle  du  depart,  finissent  par  donner  a 
I'ensemble  I'aspect  d'arabesques  a  base  geom^trique,  mais  jamais  florale. 

4°  le  style  floral.  On  en  peut,  je  crois,  distinguer  deux  vari^tes,  I'une  relativement 
naturaliste  (pi.  X,  nos.  3  et  4)  et  I'autre  geometrique  courbe  (pi.  IX,  nos.  6,  8  et  11).  A  ce 
type  se  rattacherait  peut-etre,  mieux  qu'au  type  de  I'  'am,  le  decor  des  plats  pi.  X,  nos.  5, 
6  et  7  dont  la  facture  et  la  forme,  ainsi  que  la  signature  Omar  (pi.  X,  no.  8)  indiquent  une 
origine  tout  a  fait  speciale,  et  peut-etre-meme  individuelle.  Le  principe,  en  tout  cas,  est 
que  les  triangles,  les  losanges  et  les  etoiles,  dont  la  combinaison  forme  une  fleur  styUs^e, 
ou  meme  des  arcs  de  cercles,  donnent  I'impression  de  petales  et  de  s^pales  qui  ne  sont 
jamais  droits,  mais  a  cot^s  concaves.  Le  plat  no.  10  de  la  pi.  IX,  que  j'ai  classe  deja 
comme  pr^sentant  une  complication  du  theme  de  r'aiin,  donne  aussi  une  transition  entre  ce 
style  et  le  style  floral,  qui  se  marque,  non  seulement  par  le  grand  octogone  a  cotes  courbes, 
mais  davantage  par  le  decor  du  marli  oil  apparait  un  trefle  sur  un  croissant.  Plus  stylish 
mais  encore  reconnaissable,  ce  style  orne  la  cruche  no.  6,  pi.  XI,  et  le  vase  a  goulot  renfle 
no.  10  de  la  meme  planche,  avec  tendance  a  I'arabesque  d^nuee  de  sens  reahste.  Le  style 
floral  semble  enfin  se  trouver  a  la  base  du  d^cor  du  tambourin  provenant  de  Rabat,  pi.  X, 
no.  9,  mais  deja  fortement  styUse.  Peut-etre  pourrait-on  ranger  dans  une  variety  particu- 
liere  le  decor  central  des  assiettes  no.  1  et  3  de  la  pi.  VIII,  ou  semble  apparaitre  un  bouquet 
d'epis  de  ble  avec  leurs  barbes,  mais  ceci  dit  sous  toutes  reserves. 

Quant  au  joli  plat  no.  3  de  la  pi.  IX,  il  montre  le  transfert  du  style  floral  du  centre  k 
la  peripheric,  de  maniere  a  fournir  un  decor  en  bandeau. 
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5°  le  style  d  arabesques.  On  le  voit  hien  sur  les  vases  pi.  VIII,  no.  10;  pi.  X,  no.  10 
et  pi.  XI,  no.  14,  oil  le  d^corateur  s'est  manifestement  laisse  conduire  par  son  pinceau  (ou 
par  le  morceau  de  bois  qui  remplit  eet  office),  sans  se  pr^occuper  de  delimiter  le  champ  k 
ddcorer  en  compartiments  gcomdtriques.  On  rencontre  parfois  des  assiettes  simplement 
orn^es  de  lignes  en  bleu  qui  se  croisent  et  s'entrecroisent  sans  fournir  aucun  motif  de- 
termine, et  de  telle  sorte  qu'on  n'aperyoive  a  cette  longue  trainee  entortillee  ni  commence- 
ment ni  fin. 

6°  le  style  des  plumes  de  paon  (pi.  X,  nos.  1  et  2).  Ce  terme  m'a  ^t6  donn6  par  un 
marchand  de  poteries,  qui  m'a  assure  que  ses  collegues  s'en  servaient  tous  pour  designer 
les  plats  a  courbure  tres  prononcee  dont  le  decor  consiste  en  une  sorte  de  plimies  de  paon 
\Tjes  de  face,  et  qui  peuvent  etre  au  nombre  de  quatre,  de  cinq,  de  sept,  de  huit,  et  meme 
de  douze.  Les  petites  taches  noires  de  la  photographie  sont  des  gouttes  de  cire  destinees  a 
cacher  les  boursouflures  et  les  defauts.  On  les  place  toujours  de  maniere  a  constituer  un 
decor  d'adjonction,  qui  souligne  le  decor  peint  et  vitrifie. 

Un  autre  informateur,  cependant,  m'affii'me  que  ce  style  est  dit  decor  a  I'eventail,  ce 
qui,  en  somme,  pent  se  soutenir. 

Sur  les  plats  nos.  3  et  4  de  la  pi.  X,  on  voit,  non  seulement  des  fleurettes  assez  reaUstes, 
mais  aussi  des  plumes  \iies  de  face  selon  le  premier  informateur,  alors  que  le  second  m'a 
dit  que  ce  sont  des  feuilles. 

Quoi  qu'  il  en  puisse  etre,  ces  six  styles  se  distinguent  assez  nettement  les  uns  des 
autres,  tout  en  possedant  des  elements  communs  dans  I'execution  de  leurs  details. 

Quant  a  ranal5^se  des  elements  simples,  elle  conduit  aussi  a  quelques  constatations 
interessantes. 

Celui  qu'on  voit  employe  en  grandes  quantites,  soit  comme  rempUssage  de  bordures, 
soit  comme  remplissage  de  \'ides,  est  le  gros  point,  dont  la  fig.  24  montre  quelques  combinai- 
sons.  II  en  existe  bien  d'autres,  naturellement,  surtout  si  Ton  fait  interv'enir  trois  autres 
Elements  simples:  le  petit  point,  le  gros  trait,  et  le  trait  mince.  Ceux-ci  se  combinent 
aussi,  et  le  d^cor  9  de  la  fig.  24  est  I'un  de  ceux  qui  s'emploient  le  plus  (cf.  pi.  IX,  nos.  2, 
6,  7,  8,  et  12;  pi.  XI,  nos.  3  et  6;  etc.).  II  a  I'avantage  de  souligner  sur  les  plats  le  motif 
central,  par  la  convergence  des  traits  depuis  la  peripherie  vers  le  centre. 

Le  decor  en  bandes  de  zigzags  determinant  des  triangles  et  des  losanges  (fig.  25)  est 
sans  doute  comparable  a  celui  que  nous  rencontrons  sur  les  poteries  berberes  rurales. 
Cependant  les  combinaisons  avec  des  points,  d'ordinaire  au  nombre  de  trois  ou  de  quatre, 
sont  exclusivement  marocaines,  ainsi  que  la  separation  des  losanges  alternativement  au 
moyen  d'un  gros  trait  et  d'un  trait  mince  (fig.  25,  no.  5;  cf.  pi.  IX,  nos.  2,  10,  12). 

L'arc  de  cercle  (fig.  26),  dont  I'emploi  en  Algerie  et  chez  les  montagnards  est  d'une 
extreme  raret6  (sauf  chez  certains  d'entre  eux  qui  peuvent  avoir  subi  I'influence  de  Fez 
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et  de  Saffi,  ainsi  qu'il  a  ete  dit  ci-dessus),- joue  dans  le  decor  fasien  un  role  considerable. 
Cet  arc  peut-etre  tres  allonge,  ou  former  un  demi-cercle,  qui  fournit  alors  un  d^cor  en 
bande  caracteristique  (pi.  IX,  nos.  6,  7,  et  8).  Je  ne  reproduis  ici  que  quelques  combinai- 
sons  typiques;  mais  il  va  de  soi  qu'il  n'existe  pratiquement  aucune  limite,  comme  on  peut 
le  voir  sur  les  arabesques  des  vases  de  la  pi.  VIII,  no.  10  et  pi.  XI,  no.  14. 

Particuliere  seulement  est  la  combinaison  d'arcs  de  ccrcle  qui  determine  (fig.  28,  no.  2) 
un  decor  classique  arabo-persan.  II  se  pourrait  que  ce  decor,  dont  on  rencontre  bien 
d'autres  varietes,  soit  un  emprunt  fait  par  les  potiers  a  la  sculpture  sur  bois  ou  mieux 
encore  a  la  mosa'ique  en  zelaidj ,  si  non  meme  a  la  sculpture  sur  platre. 

Le  double  arc  de  cercle  (fig.  27)  forme  le  decor  en  ovale  plus  on  moins  allonge  auquel 
j'ai  prefere  attribuer  une  certaine  autonomie  en  tant  que  representation  de  I'oeil  prophy- 
lactique.  Soit  par  le  mode  de  remplissage  (fig.  27,  nos.  1  a  5)  soit  par  son  sertissage  (ib. 
nos.  6  et  7),  soit  encore  par  ses  combinaisons  (ib.  nos.  8,  9,  et  10;  fig.  28,  no.  1)  I'ovale 
fournit  une  serie  de  themes  extremement  riche  a  laquelle  il  faut  aj  outer  celle  qui  a  ete 
signalee  deja  comme  une  complication  du  theme  de  l''ain  et  qui  consiste  en  un  chapelet 
d'ovales  ou  en  une  multiplication  du  theme  fondamental  autour  d'un  point  central  (fig.  23, 
nos.  2  a  5). 

Singulier  est  le  theme  no.  4  de  la  fig.  28,  qui  est  un  decor  ceramique  mycenien  et  grec 
archaique  tres  repandu.  II  se  voit  sur  le  plat  no.  3  de  la  pi.  IX  qui  est  le  plus  richement 
decore,  et  avec  le  plus  de  soin,  de  tous  ceux  reproduits  ici.  Mais  ce  specimen  unique  est 
insuflnsant  pour  fonder  une  theorie  genetique  qui  vaudrait  pour  I'art  ceramique  marocain 
tout  entier. 

De  meme,  les  themes  isoles  representes  k  la  fig.  29  sugg^rent  sans  doute  des  rapproche- 
ments historiques,  notamment  la  spirale  grossiere  (no.  1)  et  la  spirale  classique  (no.  2), 
ou  encore  les  ornements  en  forme  de  feuille  stylisee  (nos.  3  a  5)  qui  appartiennent  aussi 
au  decor  mycenien  tant  oriental  qu'hispanique.  Curieux  est  encore  le  no.  6,  qui  rappelle  le 
"briquet"  en  fer  si  souvent  utiUse  coimiie  theme  de  cartouche  sur  les  tapis  de  Rabat  et  du 
Turkestan.  Enfin  le  theme  no.  15,  si  Ton  y  supprime  les  petites  virgules  adventices,  se 
rencontre  comme  carreau  decoup^  de  mosaique.  Nul  doute  que  des  etudes  plus  ^tendues 
ne  fassent  decouvrir  davantage  de  decors  du  meme  genre,  ayant,  pour  ainsi  dire,  une 
valeur  de  sigles  traditionnels.  Mais  c'est  lorsque  cette  collection  sera  plus  complete, 
qu'il  sera  permis  de  proposer  des  rapprochements. 

Cet  expose  n'a  done  d'autre  pretention  que  de  servir  de  point  de  depart  pour  des 
recherches  sur  un  sujet  a  tous  egards  fort  interessant.  Les  origines,  si  non  de  la  technique 
de  fabrication,  du  moins  de  la  technique  et  des  modalites  du  decor  marocain  sont  actuelle- 
ment  inconnues.  Apres  une  comparaison  de  mes  poteries  avec  quelques  series  de  faiences 
hispano-arabes,  k  reflets  metalliques,  il  m'a  sembl6  qu'aucune  parents  directe  n'existe 
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entre  elles.  On  ne  saurait  non  plus  rattacher  les  decors  marocains  k  ceux  des  faiences  de 
Rhodes  et  de  I'Asie  Mineure.  Faut-il  admettre  pour  les  decors  marocains  une  creation 
autonomc?  Ou  y  peut-on  voir  un  perfectionnement,  sous  I'influence  du  progres  artistique 
general,  de  tres  vieux  decors  berberes?  Tels  sont  les  problemes  qui  se  posent,  et  que 
pour  le  moment  je  dois  me  contenter  de  formuler. 


IV 

Documents  Archeologiques 

Dans  la  premiere  Serie  de  mes  Etudes  d'ethnographie  algerienne,  j'ai  longuement 
discut^  I'aire  de  repartition  des  poteries  peintes  mediterraneennes  et  j'ai  pris  parti  pour 
I'explication  par  la  survivance  plutot  que  pour  la  theorie  des  inventions  independantes. 
II  est  inutile  de  repeter  ici  les  arguments  proposes,  et  d'autant  moins  que  parmi  les  theori- 
ciens,  ceux-la  seuls  qui  n'ont  pas  I'habitude  des  faits  ethnographiques  ont  cru  possible  la 
formation  autonome  de  types  de  ci\dlisation  aussi  complexes  que  ceux  des  tribus  berberes 
actuelles. 

Si  la  poterie  berbere  etait  la  seule  acti^^te  qui  presente  des  caracteres  generalement 
m^diterraneens  determines,  le  rapprochement  que  j'ai  etabU  avec  certaines  series  de  I'Asie 
Mineure,  de  la  Phenicie,  de  Chypre  et  de  la  Sicile  n'aurait  qu'un  interet  de  curiosite 
]\Iais  tous  les  autres  elements  des  ci\'ilisations  berberes  actuelles  se  rattachent  visiblement 
a  des  periodes  historiques  definies  comme  I'a  tres  bien  montre  Franz  Stuhlmann  pour  les 
instruments  aratoires,  pour  le  type  des  demeures,  pour  celui  des  tombes  et  des  divers 
ustensiles  d'usage  domestique.^^ 

Quant  aux  poteries  peintes,  ce  savant,  ainsi  que  M^I.  Chantre  et  Bertholon  voient 
^galement  dans  celles  de  I'Aures,  de  la  Kabylie,  et  verront  sans  doute  aussi  dans  celles  que 
je  public  ici,  de  veritables  survivances  de  techniques  de  fagonnage  et  de  decoration  proto- 
historiques,  tout  en  admettant  avec  moi  que  depuis  tant  de  siecles,  les  points  de  depart 
communs  ont  n^cessairement  evolue  et  fourni  des  variations  locales  nouvelles.  Dans 
I'etat  actuel  des  recherches  ethnographiques  dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord  le  probleme  historique 
ne  peut  etre  r^solu  entierement,  et  d'autant  moins  que  I'archeologie  proprement  berbere 
n'en  est  qu'a  ses  debuts.  II  existe  un  tres  grand  nombre  de  localites  (j'en  ai  \asite  rapide- 
ment  quelques-unes)  ou  des  fouilles  fourniraient  certainement  des  documents  du  plus  haut 
interet  sur  revolution  des  civilisations  berberes  depuis  la  fin  du  paleolithique.     Quelques 


"F.  Stuhlmann,  Ein  kulturgeschichtlicher  Ausflug  in  den  Aures,  etc.,  Hamburg,  1912;    Id.,  Die  Mazigh 
Volker,  Hamburg,  1913. 
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documents  nouveaux  de  ce  genre  me  sont  parvenus,  mais  je  les  publie  pourtant  ici  plutot 
a  titre  d'indications  que  comme  des  preuves  definitives. 

Malte.  Geographiquement,  Malte  presente  pour  nous  un  tres  grand  interet  si  on  se 
rappelle  que  certaines  poteries  trouvees  en  Sicile  se  rattachent  egalement  au  cycle  cyprio- 
cananeen  d'une  part,  et  au  cycle  nord-africain  de  I'autre.^'  Un  archeologue  local,  le  pere 
]\Iagri,  a  obtenu  dans  ses  fouilles  a  Malte  un  grand  nombre  de  tessons  de  poterie  peinte 
du  style  "cananeen"  parfait.  C'est  du  moins  ce  que  m'ecrit  M.  Paul  Bellanti,  archeologue 
maltais  distingue,  auquel  je  dois  le  dessin  d'un  vase  qu'il  a  decouvert  lui-meme,  dans  un 
tombeau  qui  appartient  a  I'epoque  de  transition  entre  les  tombeaux  a  puits  et  chambre 
circulaire  et  les  tombeaux  a  puits  et  chambre  rectangulaire  (fig.  30). 

La  forme  de  ce  vase,  avec  son  etranglement  conditionne  par  I'insertion  des  anses,  qui 
sont  au  nombre  de  quatre  et  qui  presentent  une  corne  caracteristique,  est  exactement 
grand-kabyle.  De  meme,  le  decor  possede  un  facies  d'ensemble  qui  rappelle  immediate- 
ment,  non  pas  seulement  les  poteries  de  la  Grande  Kabj'lie,  mais  plutot  le  style  berbere 
general. 

Deux  details  de  ce  decor  ont  sp^cialement  attire  I'attention  de  M.  Bellanti:  le  rempUs- 
sage  de  I'lm  des  losanges  du  haut  au  moyen  d'une  croix  de  saint  Andre,  et  les  ellipses  du 
bas.  Ayant  consulte  mes  fitudes  d' ethnographic  algerienne,  il  m'a  ^crit  que  ni  I'un  ni 
I'autre  de  ces  decors  n'existant  parmi  ceux  que  j 'avals  releves,  il  ne  voyait  de  rapport 
direct  qu'  entre  son  vase  et  la  s6rie  cananeenne  de  Bliss  et  Macalister.  Mais  on  pent  voir 
dans  les  series  de  decors  reproduites  dans  le  present  memoire  que  la  croix  de  saint  Andre 
comme  remplissage  ne  doit  pas  etre  considere  a  part  comme  un  symbole  special  mais  comme 
Tune  d'entre  les  possibiUtes  de  rempUssage  d'un  losange  suivant  des  intersectrices  plus 
ou  moins  irreguliere.  Cette  meme  croix  de  saint  Andre  constitue  I'element  dominant 
dans  une  bande  decorative  sur  une  cruche  marocaine  (fig.  20,  no.  2).  En  reproduisant  ce 
theme,  j'ai  eu  soin  de  laisser  vides  plusieurs  triangles  de  la  partie  inferieure,  afin  de  montrer 
par  quelles  divisions  du  champ  le  decor  de  remplissage  6tait  obtenu. 

A  un  autre  endroit  du  vase  de  Malte,  on  retrouve  ce  meme  theme  de  remplissage  avec 
une  variation  ou  la  croix  est  inscrite  non  dans  un  losange,  mais  dans  un  cercle,  ce  qui 
prouverait  que  le  pinceau  employe  devait  differer  de  celui  qui  ne  permet  guere  que  le 
decor  rectilineaire,  mais  ne  suffit  pas  a  donner  au  theme  fondamental  la  valeur  d'un  s\Tn- 
bole  special.  Ce  n'est  que  plus  tard,  a  I'epoque  chretienne,  que  ce  vieux  theme  decoratif 
en  est  venu  a  incorporer  une  signification  tres  precise  et  a  perdu  sa  valeur  primitive  de 
decor  quelconque. 

"  Voir  mes  Etudes  d'ethnographie  algerienne,  t.  I.  pp.  46-47  et  57-67  pour  un  expos(^  dctaille  et  critique  des 
relations  de  technique  et  de  decor  entre  les  poteries  nord-africaines  et  celles  de  TEgj-pte,  de  la  Syrie,  de  I'Asie  Mineure, 
de  Chypre,  et  de  la  Sicile. 
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Quant  h  I'ellipse  qui  forme  une  bande  dans  le  bas  du  vase,  il  est  exact  qu'elle  n'appar- 
tiont  gucre  qu'au  style  bcrbere  oriental  (Kroumirie,  Kabylie,  Dahra  alg^rien)  mais  on  la 
rencontre  aussi  en  grandes  quantit(5s  dans  le  style  berbere  du  Maroc,  ainsi  qu'il  a  6te  dit  ci- 
dessus.  C'est  le  theme  de  r'ain  et  c'est  aussi  un  theme  d^coratif  qui  a  acquis  au  cours 
des  sidcles  une  valeur  symbolique  d6termin6e,  en  tant  que  representation  de  I'oeil  (plutot 
que  du  kteis) ,  et  comme  signe  prophylactique  contre  les  mauvaises  influences. 

Enfin  M.  Bellanti,  dans  une  autre  lettre  fort  interessante,  discute  le  fait  que  dans  les 
croix  de  saint  Andr^  de  son  vase,  tout  comme  sur  nombre  de  vases  canan^ens,  les  bras  ne 
sent  pas  egalement  remplis  de  coulcur.  Je  crois  que  ce  detail  n'a  pas  grande  importance 
thdorique.  II  tient  soit  a  un  oubli  de  I'ouvrier,  soit  plutot  a  ce  que  parfois  la  couleur  se 
d6tache  pendant  la  cuisson,  si  elle  est  trop  seche  au  moment  de  I'application.  Si  en  tout 
cas  le  remplissage  de  deux  des  bras  seulement  a  ete  intentionnel,  cela  ote  au  theme  la 
valeur  d'une  croix  de  saint  Andre,  pour  ne  lui  laisser  que  celle  de  deux  triangles  opposes 
par  leur  pointe,  theme  ^minemment  berbere,  comme  on  sait. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  voici  done  decouvert  a  Malte  un  vase  entier  en  fort  bon  ^tat  de  con- 
servation qui  appartient  a  la  fin  de  I'age  du  Bronze  et  vient  s'intercaler  nettement  entre 
les  series  Canaan  —  Chypre  —  mer  Eg6e  —  Sicile  d'une  part,  et  les  series  Tunisie  —  Al- 
g^rie-Maroc  berberes  d'autre  part.  Que  ce  vase  soit  d'importation  cananeenne  ou,  comme 
le  pense  M.  Bellanti,^*  qu'il  ait  et^  fait  sur  place,  soit  par  des  Syriens  immigres,  soit  par  des 
potiers  locaux  imitant  des  marchandises  ^trangeres,  cela  n'ote  rien  a  son  tres  grand  int^ret 
scientifique  et  fournit  un  nouvel  argument  a  la  theorie  du  transfert  d'un  style  ceramique 
determine  de  la  Mediterananee  orientale  jusque  sur  les  rivages  de  notre  Afrique  du  Nord. 

Atelier  berb§re  indetermine.  Je  dois  a  I'obligeance  de  Georges  Margais  le  dessin 
(fig.  31)  d'un  vase  trouve  dans  une  necropole  berbere  du  departement  de  Constantine  et 
qu'il  date  "avec  quelque  certitude  du  IVeme  ou  du  Illeme  siecle  avant  J.  C." 

L'analyse  des  divers  themes  d^coratifs  fait  discerner  une  identite  frappante  avec 
maints  d'entre  ceux  que  j'ai  releves  dans  la  premiere  S^rie  et  dans  le  present  memoire, 
k  I'exception  peut-etre  du  rempUssage  des  losanges  avec  une  petite  croix,  theme  qu'on 
rencontre  pourtant  sporadiquement  sur  quelques  poteries  des  Beni  Aissi  *^  Tons  les  autres 
themes  (damier,  aretes  de  poisson,  triangles  simples  ou  opposes)  sont  nettement  berberes 
generaux.     Ce  vase  a  15  centimetres  et  demi  de  hauteur  et  9  centimetres  et  demi  de 

"  Dans  la  lettre  cit^e  et  dans  sa  brochure  en  maltais,  Malta  Kadima,  Malte,  1913,  p.  42^14.  Pour  d'autrcs  ren- 
seignements  sur  la  poterie  de  Malte,  cf.  les  articles  de  Myres  dans  Man,  1901,  p.  89;  1909,  p.  190;  1911,  p.  150; 
1912,  p.  174. 

"  C'est  d'ailleurs  un  tatouage  berbfere  actucl  et  ancien  tres  rdpandu.  Je  doute  que  sur  le  vase  dont  il  s'agit 
cette  croix  soit  autre  chose  qu'un  remplissage  quelconque,  et  plus  qu'un  equivalent  des  coinbinaisons  de  trois,  quatre, 
cinq  points  ou  da  vantage  qui  forment  selon  le  cas  une  croix  ordinaire,  une  croLx  de  saint  Andre,  un  losange,  une  rosace, 
etc. 
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diametre  k  la  base.  Comme  forme  aussi,  il  appartient  au  cycle  berbere  mais  nullement 
aux  cycles  punique,  romain  ou  byzantin,  quoique  cette  forme  de  marmite  soit  evidemment 
un  lieu  commun  ceramographique. 

II  s'agit  done  vraiment  d'un  missing-link  comme  j'en  supposais  a  priori  I'existence, 
ou  plutot  la  decouverte  necessaire.  Georges  Margais  se  proposait  d'etudier  ce  vase  plus 
en  detail,  ainsi  qu'un  autre  trouv6  au  meme  endroit,  mais  depourvu  de  decor.  Sa  lettre 
etait  du  14  juin  1914.     II  est  probable  que  la  guerre  aura  interrompu  cette  publication. 

Style  arabo-berbere.  Je  me  vols  oblige  de  proposer  un  terme  qui  n'est  pas,  je  le  sais, 
sans  soulever  de  graves  objections,  afin  de  distinguer  provisoirement  une  serie  speciale  de 
decors.  Les  produits  ceramiques  ou  sont  peints  ces  decors  ont  ete  trouves  dans  des 
localites  qu'on  salt  avoir  ete  d'importants  centres  vraiment  berberes:  la  Qala'ades  Beni 
Hammad,  rois  de  Bougie  et  la  cite  d'Agadir,  pres  de  Tlemcen. 

Qala'a  des  Beni  Hammad.  Les  poteries  de  la  Qala'a,  d'abord  decrites  sommairement 
par  le  general  de  Beylie,  ont  ete  etudiees  a  fond  par  Georges  Margais  dans  une  excellente 
monographie.""  "Les  series  ceramiques  de  la  Qala'a  se  relient  etroitement  entre  elles: 
les  faiences  a  reflets  aux  faiences  decorees  sans  reflets;  les  vases  aux  fragments  d'architec- 
ture ;  les  pieces  de  luxe  aux  pieces  communes ;  les  produits  peints  sur  email  stannif ere  aux 
poteries  estampees  recouvertes  ou  non  d'email.  A  part  quelques  pieces  dont  I'importation 
est  tres  probable,  ces  faiences  et  ces  poteries  sont  originaires  du  meme  lieu,  bien  que  tres 
probablement  les  techniques  soient  etrangeres,  et  plut6t  orientales  qu'andalouses.  Peut- 
etre  cette  Industrie  hammadite  se  rattache-t-elle  a  I'industrie  ceramique  de  Nabeul.  Ici 
encore,  seules  des  decouvertes  archeologiques  pourront  fournir  les  chainons  intermediaires. " 

Ni  I'estampage,  ni  les  modalites  du  decor  ne  rattachent  en  tout  cas  ces  faiences  et 
poteries  hammadites  aux  poteries  peintes  de  la  Kroumirie  et  des  massifs  montagneux  de 
I'Afrique  du  Nord:  ce  sont  des  arabesques,  des  caracteres  dits  coufiques,  des  fleurons,  des 
animaux,  parfois  meme  des  personnages  tres  stylises;  mais  nulle  part  on  ne  voit  en  usage 
ce  style  rectilineaire  si  caracteristique  qui  fait  I'objet  de  nos  recherches  ethnographiques. 
II  s'agit  done  d'une  fabrication  speciale,  appartenant  a  un  tout  autre  cycle  de  civilisation, 
pour  lequel  il  faudra  trouver  une  denomination  meilleure  que  celle  proposee  ci-dessus  des 
que  les  documents  seront  en  nombre  suffisant. 

Agadir,  pres  Tlemcen.  Les  poteries  et  les  faiences  decouvertes  et  decrites  par  M. 
Alfred  Bel"  auxquelles  j'ai  fait  allusion  ci-dessus  datent  tres  probablement  de  la  fin  du 
Xeme  siecle  ou  du  debut  du  Xleme.  Les  arguments  de  M.  Bel  me  semblent  convaincants. 
II  a  de  plus  decouvert  un  four  a  potier  a  cheminee  et  recouvert  d'une  voute  magonnee  en 

™  G.  Mar^ais,  Les  poteries  et  faiences  de  la  Qala'a  des  Beni  Hammad,  XI  siecle  (Constantine,  1913). 

"  A.  Bel,  Un  atelier  de  poteries  et  faiences  au  Xeme  siSole  de  J.-C.  ddcouvert  k  Tlemcen  (Constantine,  1914). 
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briques.  La  technique  des  fragments  6maill6s  correspond  h  ce  qu'on  sait  dc  celle  des 
produits  de  la  meme  6poque  a  la  Qala'a  et  en  Espagne  (pres  Cordoue).  Les  formes  et  les 
decors  concordent  ^galement. 

Les  poteries  et  faiences  d'Agadir  sont  les  unes  a  decor  incise  (rappelant  celles  de 
Nedroma  actuelles),  d'autres  a  decor  imprime  au  moj-en  de  matrices,  dont  ]\L  Bel  a  decou- 
vert  un  exemplaire  fort  interessant,  a  figurations  animales  et  vegetales;  d'autres  encore 
sont  peintes.  Ce  sont  les  seules  qui  nous  interessent  en  ce  moment.  Voici  la  description 
que  M.  Bel  en  donne: 

"Les  sept  fragments  de  poterie  peinte  aont  tons  en  poterie  faite  au  tour  et  cuite  au 
four.  lis  ne  sont  pas  emailles,  mais  parfois  recouverts  d'un  engobe  plus  fin  et  de  couleur 
blanchatre.  Sur  chacun  de  ces  fragments  on  releve  des  traces  des  dessins  en  peinture  mate, 
de  couleur  brune  plus  ou  moins  foncee.  Ces  dessins  sont  faits  de  traits  reguliers,  plus  ou 
moins  larges,  formant  soit  des  cercles  reguliers  entourant  le  col  ou  la  pause  du  vase;  soit 
de  lignes  courbes,  en  arcs  de  cercle,  partant  du  bord  superieur  du  vase  pour  retomber 
normalement  sur  la  base  inferieiu'e;  soit  de  traits  paralleles  disposes  en  che\Tons  et  en 
barres  rectilignes;  soit  enfin  de  traits  entrecroises  pour  donner  un  quadrillage  geometrique. 
Par  la  couleur,  la  forme  et  le  type  de  decor,  mais  non  par  la  technique  de  leur  fabrication, 
ces  poteries  d'Agadir  presentent  des  analogies  frappantes  avec  les  poteries  Kabyles  soig- 
neusement  decrites  dans  les  fitudes  d'ethnographie  algerienne." 

Quant  aux  faiences  estampees  et  emaillees  d'Agadir,  elles  appartiennent  a  la  meme 
s^rie  technique  et  decorative  que  celles  de  la  Qala'a  des  Beni  Hammad  et  de  ^ladina  Azzahra 
a  Cordoue.  On  pent  au  besoin  admettre  que  les  premieres  derivent  des  secondes.  Pour- 
tant,  comme  le  remarquait  Georges  Margais,  "les  memes  centres  orientaux  ont  pu  trans- 
mettre  leurs  formules,  exporter  leurs  produits  et  envoyer  leurs  ouvTiers  dans  tout  le  bassin 
occidental  de  la  Mediterranee."  En  tout  cas  ces  faiences  appartiennent  a  un  stade  de 
ci\alisation  tout  autre  que  celui  des  poteries  peintes  de  style  berbere.  Rien  n'empeche 
d'admettre  que  celles-ci  etaient  des  produits  de  tribus  environnantes,^^  servant  aux  usages 
domestiques  les  plus  communs,  puisque  actuellement  a  Tlemcen  on  pent  voir  juxtaposees 
dans  une  meme  boutique  les  poteries  grossieres,  sans  decor,  faites  au  tour,  des  Beni  Snous 
et  de  Nedroma;  les  poteries  peintes,  faites  h  la  main,  des  Msirda  et  de  diverses  tribus 
marocaines;    les  faiences  communes  de  France;    les  porcelaines  enropeennes;    les  plats 

^  M.  Bel  dit  (p.  30)  que  la  trouvaille  en  un  meme  lieu  de  fragments  de  poteries  faites  k  la  main  et  de  fragments 
de  poteries  faites  au  tour  prouve  la  coexistence  en  ce  lieu  des  deux  techniques,  I'une  executee  par  les  femmes  des 
potiers  avec  des  dechets,  et  I'autre  par  les  males  de  la  famille,  ce  qui  serait  un  argument  contre  ma  theorie  generale  sur 
la  si5paration  sexuelle  du  travail  selon  les  localit^s  (centres  ruraux  et  centres  urbains).  Mais  c'est  \k  une  simple  hj^jo- 
these  de  M.  Bel;  la  coexistence  des  te^som  ne  prouve  pas  la  coexistence  des  techniques;  en  outre  on  ne  pent  pas  supposer 
ainsi  abstraitement,  sur  le  seul  vu  de  tessons,  une  pareille  repartition  famUiale  du  travail  sans  posscder  un  parallele 
ethnographique  bien  certifie;  pour  ma  part  je  n'en  connais  pas.  Les  poteries  a  la  main  pouvaient  etre  d'importation 
rurale,  comme  cela  se  voit  de  nos  jours  k  Tlemcen  m§me. 
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de  cuisine  et  autres  ustensiles  de  menage  emailles;  ce  qui,  pour  I'ethnographe,  ne  manque 
pas  d'interet:   du  Neolithique,  du  Bronze  et  du  XXeme  siecle  dernier  modele  c6te-a-c6te! 

Taza.  En  fouillant  dans  un  endroit  au  sud  de  la  ville,  MM.  Campardou  et  Andr^ 
ont  trouve,  non  seulement  un  tres  grand  nombre  de  tessons  tres  differents  de  ceux  qu'on 
voit  a  la  surface  du  sol,  notamment  dans  les  tas  de  debris  amonceles  aux  portes  de  la  cit6, 
mais  aussi  des  poteries  entieres  presentant  des  defauts  et  qu'on  doit  considerer  comme  des 
rates.  En  outre,  ils  ont  degage  plusieurs  fours.  Ce  sont  de  petites  constructions  votit^es, 
en  briques,  en  forme  de  fer  a  cheval,  de  1  ^n.  50  a  2  m.  de  longeur  sur  1  m.-  a  1  m.  50  de 
hauteur.  La  porte,  tantot  ogivale,  tantot  a  plein  cintre,  est  placee  a  I'oppose  du  vent 
dominant.     II  n'y  a  pas  de  cheminee. 

La  collection  des  poteries  ou  des  fragments  recueillis  comprend  plusieurs  types  de 
lampes,  de  petites  burettes  a  huile,  des  pots  a  soupe  et  a  couscouss,  des  plats,  des  ecuelles, 
des  vases  a  anse  et  de  petites  amphores  de  formes  greco-romaines  classiques.  D'une 
maniere  generale,  les  pieces  de  ceramique  portent  un  engobe  de  couleur  jaune  ou  verte, 
parfois,  mais  rarement,  rouge  ou  blanche.  La  grosse  poterie  porte  soit  un  decor  recti- 
lineaire  incise,  soit  des  ornements  imprimes  et  des  caracteres  coufiques,  ainsi  que  des  themes 
a  arabesques  et  pseudo-vegetaux. 

L'ensemble  de  ces  caracteres  situe  manifestement  la  ceramique  ancienne  de  Taza  a  la 
fin  de  la  periode  byzantine  et  la  rattache  aux  ceramiques  de  la  Qala'a  des  Beni  Hammad, 
puis  davantage  encore  a  celle  d'Agadir  pres  Tlemcen.  Le  nom  de  "ceramique  berbere" 
donne  par  MM.  Campardou  et  Andre  est  inexact.  II  faut  preferer  le  terme  arabo-berbere 
que  j'ai  propose  ci-dessus,  au  moins  provisoirement  en  sous-entendant  une  influence 
orientale  certaine,  et  dater  ces  objets  des  Xeme-XIeme  siecles  apres  J.  C. 

Le  Maroc  nous  reserve  d'ailleurs  encore  bien  des  decouvertes  dans  toutes  les  directions. 
II  ne  serait  pas  etonnant  qu'on  arrive  bientot  a  jalonner  au  point  de  vue  qui  nous  occupe, 
d'autres  localites  jusqu'a  I'Atlantique,  probablement  vers  Safii  ou  du  moins  vers  Rabat. 

Si  en  effet  on  situe  sur  une  carte  de  I'Afrique  du  Nord  les  localites  ou  se  sont  jusqu'ici 
rencontr^es  des  faiences  a  couverte  vitrifiee  en  meme  temps  que  du  decor  a  impressions, 
avec  arabesques  ceUes  qui  portent  du  decor  vegetal  et  animal  plus  ou  moins  stylish,  on 
constate  qu'elles  s'echelonnent  sur  une  meme  ligne,  a  quelque  distance  de  la  cote,  et  plus 
au  sud  que  la  Hgne  des  poteries  peintes  a  decor  vraiment  berbere.  Cette  ligne  est  jalonnee 
par  Nabeul  (peut-etre),  la  Qala'a,  Agadir,  Taza,  comme  le  montre  la  carte  III.  Sans 
vouloir  tirer  de  cette  simple  constatation  un  argument  quelconque  qui  serait  prematura, 
on  est  tente  pourtant  de  voir  dans  les  locaUtes  de  la  Qala'a,  d'Agadir,  et  de  Taza  comme 
les  jalons  d'un  courant  special  de  civilisation,  qui  se  serait  dirige  entre  une  double  rang^e 
de  tribus  montagnardes  restees  plus  primitives,  et  suivant  la  grande  voie  de  communica- 
tion qui  par  de  longues  vallees  paralleles  a  la  mer  met  en  contact  la  Tunisie  avec  les  rives 
de  I'Atlantique  marocain.     La  penetration  ne  se  serait  done  pas  faite  perpendiculairement, 
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en  partant  des  ports  mediterrancens,  mais  longitudinalement,  de  Test  vers  I'ouest.  Ce 
probleme,  (jue  les  d^couvertes  c^ramiques  actuellcs  ne  permettent  que  de  signaler,  ne 
recevra  d'ailleurs  sa  solution  que  par  une  etude  attentive  des  autres  ^l^ments  culturels 
que  la  hasard  des  fouilles  fera  connaitre. 


Conclusions 

Les  documents  nouveaux  qui  ont  ete  etudies  cidessus  ne  permettent  pas  encore  de 
tracer  un  tableau  d'ensemble  satisfaisant  de  la  ceramique  berbere  actuelle,  ni  meme  de 
dresser  un  catalogue  des  formes  et  des  decors  usites  localement  par  les  diverses  fractions 
qui  s'adonnent  au  travail  de  la  poterie.  II  conviendrait  done  de  poursuivre  ces  recherches, 
tout  en  etudiant  parallelement  les  autres  industries.  Car  le  decor  ceramique  ne  constitue 
pas  une  exception.  II  se  rattache  directement,  pour  ses  principes  fondamentaux,  aux 
systemes  decoratifs  berberes  sur  le  bois,  sur  le  metal  et  sur  le  roseau,  dans  le  tressage,  le 
tissage  et  la  vannerie. 

L'aire  de  diffusion  du  decor  berbere  est,  comme  on  sait,  fort  etendue,  puisqu  'on  le 
retrouve  chez  les  Touareg  et  dans  tout  le  Soudan  central  et  oriental.  Afin  de  ne  pas 
depasser  le  cadre  du  present  memoire,  je  signalerai  seulement  ici  les  trouvailles,  d'un  tres 
haut  interet,  qu'a  faites  M.  de  Zeltner  ''^  dans  le  Sahel  soudanais,  region  comprise  entre 
Kayes  et  Tombouctou.  Non  loin  de  cette  ville,  il  a  rencontre  des  tertres  peu  eleves  au 
dessus  de  la  plaine  et  entierement  reconverts  de  poterie.  M.  de  Zeltner  a  constate  que  ce 
sont  la  des  restes  d'anciennes  habitations  et  des  fouilles  lui  ont  fait  decouvrir  des  poteries 
intactes.  Elles  sont  faites  au  tom*  le  plus  souvent,  mais  non  toujours  (peut-etre  les  stries 
concentriques,  qui  sans  doute  ont  fait  supposer  I'emploi  du  tour  a  M.  de  Zeltner,  sont-elles 
simplement  dues  a  celui  d'un  qaleb),  pourvues  d'un  engobe  metallique,  ornees  de  dessins 
geometriques  peints  et  presentent  une  forme  elegante,  avec  un  goulot  et  un  pied,  donnant 
a  I'ensemble  I'aspect  d'un  calice  (forme  encore  tres  en  usage  au  Maroc).  Comme  tech- 
nique, comme  forme  et  comme  decoration,  ces  poteries  rappellent  de  pres,  dit  I'auteur, 
les  produits  mediterrancens.  La  race  qui  les  a  faits  ayant  disparu,  on  pom-rait  croire  que 
cette  Industrie  si  perfectionnee  s'est  perdue  egalement.  Mais  il  n'en  est  rien.  On 
trouve  dans  le  petit  \'illage  de  Sumpi  des  gens  faisant  des  poteries  exactement  pareilles  a 
celles  des  tertres  anciens.  Seulement  la  technique  est  moins  parfaite.  Le  tour  et  I'engobe 
metaUique  ont  disparu.  Toutefois  la  pate  est  restee  fine,  et  une  couche  blanche  servant 
d'engobe  recou\Te  la  terre  rose.  La  decoration  se  compose  de  triangles  et  de  losanges 
qui  sont  identiques  a  ceux  des  poteries  berberes  modernes  et  des  poteries  siciliennes  et 

"  F.  de  Zeltner,  'Mission  au  Sahel  soudanais'  (Nouvelles  archives  des  missions  scientifiques,  1911,  fasc.  4, 
p.  17  sqq.). 
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chypriotes  anciennes.  Comme  formes,  on  fait  des  vases  a  long  col,  des  vases  jumelles,  des 
lampes  a  pied,  des  tabourets  cylindriques.  II  est  bien  probable  qu'il  faut  voir  dans  ces 
villages  disparus  les  restes  d'une  civilisation  nord-africaine  qui  descendit  jusque  dans  la 
region  de  Tombouctou,  et  y  crea  un  empire  puissant,  puis  succomba  sous  les  coups  des 
invasions  noires  venant  du  sud-ouest. 

Je  m'associe  entierement  a  ces  remarques  de  M.  de  Zeltner;  car  la  poterie  n'est  pas 
le  seul  des  elements  culturels  mediterraneens  qu'on  discerne  soit  dans  les  objets  de  fouilles 
soit  dans  les  industries  et  les  moeurs  actuelles  des  populations  blanches  ou  m^tissees  du 
Senegal,  du  Niger,  et  du  Soudan,  L'avenir  permettra  certainement  de  combler  les  lacunes 
qui  subsistent  dans  nos  connaissances,  et  d'autant  mieux  que  la  domination  de  la  France, 
assurant  la  securite  des  voyages  et  des  sejours  de  I'Atlantique  au  Darfour,  il  sera  possible 
maintenant  d'entreprendre  des  enquetes  systematiques  dans  ces  vastes  regions  ou  notre 
enfance  voyait  des  royaumes  etranges,  pleins  de  dangers  effroyables  et  mysterieux. 

Legendes  des  figures  au  trait 

Fig.   1.     Marmite  peinte  de  Douiret,  Sud  tunisien. 

Fig.  2.     Poteries  peintes  de  Djardjar,  Sud  tunisien. 

Fig.  3.     Poterie  du  Cap  Bon,  sans  engobe;  d'apres  Bertholon  et  Chantre,  p.  555. 

Fig.  4.  Poterie  de  Takelsa,  a  engobe  blanc  et  decor  rouge,  rappelant  le  decor  en  damier  de  Palestro;  d'apres 
Bertholon  et  Chantre,  p.  558. 

Fig.  5  et  6.     Vase  a  lait  et  trepied  de  Elroumirie,  terre  rouge,  sans  engobe,  d^cor  noir. 

Fig.  7.     Elements  decoratifs  des  poteries  de  Sedrata  du  Mus6e  d'Alger. 

Fig.  8.     Elements  decoratifs  des  poteries  de  El  Milia. 

Fig.  9.     Sigles  en  pendentifs  sur  les  poteries  de  'Alt  Daoud  (Sidi  "Aich)  de  la  pi.  I,  nos.  8  a  13. 

Fig.  10.  Themes  de  combinaison  des  poteries  Beni  Aissi  du  Mus^e  Ethnographique  de  NeuchStel  (planches 
I,  II  et  IV). 

Fig.  11.     Plan  des  maisons  ordinaires  de  Merkalla. 

Fig.  12.     Themes  decoratifs  de  Merkalla  qui  ont  un  nom  special. 

Fig.  13.  Divers  modes  de  combinaison  de  themes  simples  de  Merkalla,  avec  arrangement  des  couleurs;  plu- 
sieurs  des  combinaisions  ici  reproduites  ont  ete  not-ees  d'apres  des  poteries  qu'on  n'a  pas  voulu  me  c^der. 

Fig.  14.     Decoration  d'une  poterie  des  Beni  "Ammal  de  Palestro,  d'apres  un  dessin  de  feu  Joly. 

Fig.  15.     Elements  decoratifs  de  poteries:   I,  de  Bouira;   II,  de  Miliana;   III,  des  M^diouna. 

Fig.  16.     Four  a  potier  -de  Mazzouna. 

Fig.  17.     Elements  decoratifs  des  poteries  des  Beni  Msirda. 

Fig.  18.     Elements  decoratifs  des  poteries  des  SouhaUya. 

Fig.  19.     Themes  decoratifs  de  poteries  d'origine  exacte  inconnue,  acquises  h  Tlemcen  (pi.  VI,  nos.  13  et  16). 

Fig.  20.     Themes  decoratifs  d'un  plat-r^chaud  d'origine  inconnue,  acquis  a  Tlemcen  (pi.  VI,  nos.  14  et  15). 

Fig.  21.     Themes  decoratifs  de  poteries  du  Zerhoun. 

Fig.  22.     Decor  circulaire  du  vase  no.  6  de  la  pi.  VII  (Zerhoun). 

Fig.  23.     Decor  de  plats  du  Riff  marocain,  region  de  Tetouan,  d'apres  des  dessins  originaux  de  Joly. 

Fig.  24.     Elements  decoratifs  de  poteries  marocaines  de  Fez  et  de  Saffi:   points  et  traits. 

Fig.  25.     Elements  decoratifs  de  poteries  marocaines  de  Fez  et  de  Saffi:   triangles  et  losanges. 

Fig.  26.     Elements  d(5coratifs  de  poteries  marocaines  de  Fez  et  de  Saffi:  arcs  de  cerele. 

Fig.  27.     Elements  decoratifs  de  poteries  marocaines  de  Fez  et  de  Saffi:  ovale  allonge  ou  'am. 

Fig.  28.     Themes  decoratifs  de  poteries  de  Fez  et  de  Saffi,  en  combinaison. 

Fig.  29.     Themes  decoratifs  et  sigles  isoies  sur  poteries  de  Fez  et  de  Saffi. 

Fig.  30.     Vase  a  decor  peint  decouvert  a  Malte  par  M.  Bellanti  (Age  du  Bronze). 

Fig.  31.  Vase  a  decor  berbere  peint,  du  III'  -IV'  siecle  av.  J.  C,  trouve  dans  le  departement  de  Constantine 
et  communique  par  M.  Georges  Marcais. 
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L6gendes  des  planches  de  poteries 

Planche  I 

Nos.  1  a  7,  poteries  des  Beni  'Aissi  et  des  Beni  Douala  septentrionaux ;   terre  roiigeatre,  engobe  blanc, 
d^cor  noir  et  rouge;    le  tout  recouvert  d'une  couche  dc  resine,  qui  devient  jaunatre  aprts 
cuisson ; 
no.  1,  lampe  a  huile  a  onze  branches,  arrangee  en  chandelier; 
nos.  2  a  6,  vases  a  plusieurs  tubulures,  d'usage  courant; 
no.  7,  pot  a  bouillon; 
Nos.  S  et  9,  vase  a  deiLx  tubulures  de  'Ait  Daoud  (Sidi  'Aich) 
Nos.  10  et  11,  vase  a  trois  tubulures  de  "Ait  Daoud  (Sidi  'Aich) 
Nos.  12  et  13,  vase  a  trois  tubulures  et  deux  tubes  de  verse,  de  'Ait  Daoud  (Sidi  'Aich); 

ces  trois  vases  sont  du  type  de  Sidi  'Aich  normal  comme  fabrication:  terre  blanchatre,  engobe  blanc, 
decor  noir,  avec  badigeonnage  et  pastilles  de  resine  noiratre  apres  cuisson  pour  cacher  les 
dcfauts  et  boucher  les  trous. 

Blanche  II 

No.  1  lampe  a  trois  bees  et  fleux  cones,  du  t\pe  iisuel  des  Beni  "Aissi  septentrionaux,  en  terre  rougeatre, 

decor  noir  et  rouge,  couche  de  resine  jaunatre; 
Nos.  2  a  17,  poteries  decorees  de  Merkalla,  en  terre  rougeatre,  a  engobe  blanc,  decor  rouge  et  noir,  et 

couche  de  resine  jaunatre; 

nos.  2  a  4,  lampe  a  huile.  usagee; 

nos.  5  et  6,  7  et  8,  9  et  10,  petites  cruches  a  eau; 

nos.  11  et  12,  vase  a  bouillon,  a  deux  anses; 

nos.  13  et  14,  et  16,  tasses;   on  remarquera  la  poignee  de  type  neolithique  de  la  tasse  no.  16; 

no.  15,  vase  a  lait; 
no.  17,  petite  cruche  a  eau  des  Beni  'Ammal  de  Palestro,  en  terre  rougeatre,  engobe  blanc  vif  et  decor 

rouge  carmine,  sans  couche  de  resine. 

Blanche  III 

nos.  1  ii  8,  plats  de  ]\Ierkalla,  a  terre  rougeatre  foncee,  engobe  blanc  a  la  partie  interieure,  decor  noir,  ou 

rouge,  ou  les  deux  ensemble,  recouvert  d'une  couche  de  resine  jaunie  par  la  cuisson. 
nos.  9  et  10,  petit  plat  a  pied  de  Bouira,  terre  rouge,  sans  engobe,  decor  rouge  vif  et  plaques  de  resine 

brunatre  sur  les  defauts. 
No.  11,  petite  cruche  a  eau  des  Beni  "Ammal  de  Palestro,  en  terre  rougeatre,  engobe  blanc,  decor  rouge 

carmine,  sans  resine. 
No.  12,  plat  Kabyle  d'origine  inconnue,  en  terre  brunatre,  decor  brun  pale,  sans  engobe  ni  resine. 
No.  13,  cruche  a  eau,  typique  par  I'absence  d'anses  (type  gargoulette) ,  de  El  Milia,  acquise  a  Constantine 

d'un  homme  des  en^•^rons  d'El  Milia  (Petite  Kabylie);  terre  jaunatre,  engobe  blanc  cm,  decor 

noir  vif,  tres  fin. 

Planche  IV 

Nos.  1  a  7,  poteries  de  Mazzouna,  en  terre  jaune  rougeatre,  sans  engobe,  decor  de  badigeon  a  larges 
traits,  rougeatre  pale.     Voir  le  texte  pour  leur  nom  et  leur  destination. 
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Nos.  8  a  14,  ecuelle,  poele,  assiette  et  plat  a  pied  de  la  tribu  des  Mediouna,  en  terre  jaune  rougeatre,  sans 
aucun  engobe,  mais  tres  bien  lissee,  decor  noir  vif  et  rouge  vif. 

Nos.  15  et  16,  vase  a  lait  ancien  de  Miliana,  en  terre  rougeatre,  sans  engobe,  decor  rouge  carmine  tres  fin, 
recouvert  d'un  enduit  resineux  transparent,  incolore  et  brillant.  On  remarquera  les  petits  mame- 
lons  disposes  sur  le  pourtour,  et  la  forme  des  petites  anses  de  suspension. 

No.  17  et  1<8,  lampe  a  trois  bees  des  Beni  'Aissi  septentrionaux. 

No.  19,  vase  Kabyle  d'origine  et  de  destination  inconnues,  en  terre  brunatre  et  decor  large,  rouge  sombre. 


Planche  V 

No.  1,  qaleb  de  bouse  de  vache,  d'argile  et  de  paille  hachee,  en  usage  a  Nedroma  et  dans  plusieurs  loca- 

lites  du  Maroc; 
No.  2,  grattoir  et  lissoir  en  corne  de  chevre; 
No.  3,  le  meme  en  fer,  de  meme  forme  que  la  prototype  naturel;   tous  deux  en  usage  chez  les  potiers  de 

Nedroma ; 
Nos.  4  a  7,  quelques  objets  fabriques  a  Nedroma  par  des  hommes  et  au  tour:   rechaud,  vase  a  fleurs, 

petite  marmite  et  rechaud  a  cuire  des  galettes;   sans  engobe,  ni  decor  peint;   en  terre  grossiere, 

jaunatre,  avec  degraissant  comprenant  de  nombreuses  parcelles  micacees  brillantes; 
No.  8,  fragment  de  poterie  de  Nedroma  a  decor  incise; 
No.  9,  fragment  de  poterie  a  decor  provenant  du  grattage  au  moyen  du  racloir  en  corne  ou  en  fer,  agissant 

par  sa  pointe; 
No.  10,  fragment  de  poterie  de  Nedroma  ancienne,  trouve  dans  une  caverne,  avec  decor  incise  de  stries 

paralleles  regulieres,  nombreuses  et  fines;  la  terre  et  la  facture  sont  identiques  a  celles  des  poteries 

de  Nedroma  actuelles; 
No.  11,  recipient  a  contenir  du  soufre  pour  etourdir  les  abeilles  des  ruches;  objet  de  grande  fabrication  a 

Nedroma,  d'ou  il  s'exporte  dans  les  montagnes; 
No.  12,  cruche  a  eau  de  Nedroma,  du  type  courant;   parfois  ces  cruches  portent  quelques  decors  incises 

le  tj-pe  est  identique  a  celui  des  Fenaia  et  de  Troie-Hissarlik  comme  il  a  ete  dit  dans  la  pre- 
miere serie  d'Etudes  d'dhnographie  algerienne; 
Nos.  13  a  16,  poteries  en  terre  jaunatre  fine,  bien  lissees,  sans  engobe,  a  decor  noir  vif,  acquises  a  Tlemcen 

comme  provenant  du  Maroc  oriental  (Beni  Snassen?); 
No.  17,  specimen  des  anciennes  poteries  de  Tlemcen,  en  terre  fine,  faites  au  tour;  couverte  vitrifiee  vert 

clair  et  decor  excise  en  biseau,  ou  decor  incise;  le  vase  a  ete  perce  et  muni  d'un  robinet  moderne; 

la  fabrication  de  ce  tj-pe  de  poteries  est  disparue  depuis  longtemps; 
No.  18,  encrier  du  Maroc  (Fez  ou  Saffi),  a  decor  excise,  comme  parallele  a  la  technique  tlemcenienne. 


Planche  VI 

Nos.  1  a  14,  poteries  des  Beni  Msirda,  en  terre  jaune  rougeatre,  decor  noir  brunatre,  recoupe  de  traits 
larges  rouge  tres  pale;  ces  assiettes,  plats,  metsred,  theieres  et  tasses  a  the  se  vendent  sur  tous 
les  marches  de  la  region; 

No.  1.5  a  19,  poteries  des  Beni  Souhaliya,  en  terre  jaune  pale  tres  friable,  degraissant  micace,  decor  vert 
et  brun  jaunatre  pfde;  les  formes  sont  tout  a  fait  differentes  de  toutes  celles  qui  ont  ete  signalees 
dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord  moderne;  la  fragilite  de  ces  poteries,  tant  qu'une  cuisson  prolongee  d'eau 
bouillante  ne  les  a  pas  solidifees,  en  empeche  I'exportation.  On  n'emploie  jamais  d'engobe,  mais 
le  lissage  est  tres  soigne. 
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Planche  VII 

Nos.  1  a  10,  poteries  du  Zerhoun  (Maroc),  en  terre  jaunatre,  avcc  engobe  blanc  et  decor  noir  hrunatre; 
Nos.  11  et  12,  deux  des  stades  de  fabrication  des  poteries  par  des  femmes  du  Zerhoun;   on  peut  voir 

I'emploi  du  qaleb,  semblable  a  celui  de  Nedroma;  a  remarquer  la  forme  d'insertion  de  I'anse  sur 

la  cruche  situee  dans  le  coin  de  droite. 


Pl.\nches  VIII  a  XI 

Poteries  dont  la  provenance  exacte  n'est  pas  certaine,  et  qui  portent  des  decors  de  Fez  et  de  Saffi,  sauf 
le  no.  9  de  la  planche  X,  qui  est  une  derbouka  (tambour  en  terre)  de  Rabat,  a  decor  rouge,  peint 
apres  cuisson,  qui  rappelle  certains  decors  de  Nabeul  (Tunisie). 


Planche  XII 

No.  1.     Fa(;'onnage  des  grandes  cruches  a  eau  a  Taourirt  Amokran,  pres  Fort  National  (Grande  Kabylie). 
No.  2.     Peinture  des  grandes  cruches  a  eau  a  Taourirt  Amokran,  pres  Fort  National  (Grande  Kabylie). 
No.  3.     Cuisson  des  poteries  en  plein  air  a  Taourirt  Amokran,  pres  Fort  National  (Grande  Kabjdie). 
No.  4.     Fa^onnage  des  poteries  a  Safsafat  (Maroc  Oriental),  sur  un  qaleb,  sans  decoration  peinte 
proprement  dite. 
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SIWAN  POTTERY 
Oric  Bates,  M.  A. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  in  connection  with  M.  Arnold  van  Gennep's  comprehen- 
sive paper  on  the  wares  of  Africa  Minor,  a  note  on  the  pottery  of  an  important  eastern 
Berber  conununity  —  that  of  Stwah  Oasis  (the  classical  Ammonium)  —  might  prove  of 
interest.  During  a  stay  in  the  Oasis  in  1910  I  collected  a  few  specimens  of  Siwan  pottery 
(now  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Har%'ard  University),  although  I  did  not  then  enquire 
into  the  technical  methods  of  making  it.  In  regard  to  this  I  can  only  offer  my  impressions 
that  pot-clay  is  plentiful  in  the  Oasis,  and  that  the  working  of  it  is  confined  to  the  women. 
In  addition  I  can  say  positively  that  all  Siwan  fictilia  are  handmade,  and  that  the  use  of 
the  potter's  wheel  is  unknown. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  Siwan  pottery.  These  may  for  convenience  be  here  dis- 
tinguished as  Class  A,  Class  B,  and  Class  C.  The  characteristics  of  these  classes  are  as 
follows :  — 

Class  A.  Coarse  redcUsh  browTi  ware;  thick  walls;  core  generally  black  through 
defective  firing.     Externally  wet  smoothed.     Slightly  porous. 

Class  B.  Brown  ware;  fairly  thick  walls;  cores  often  black.  Externally  wet 
smoothed  and  pebble  polished,  after  having  been  washed  wnth  a  haematitic  slip.  The 
latter  after  firing  turns  brick  red,  but  is  so  poorly  fixed  that  while  the  pot  is  new  the  color 
rubs  off  in  handling,  ^\^len  finished,  the  vessels  of  Class  B  are  tolerably  strong,  but  are 
shghtly  porous,  so  that  if  used  for  food  or  oil  they  become  in  time  discolored.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  decorated  by  incisions  made  after  firing. 

Class  C.  Compact  buff  ware,  ranging  in  tone  from  a  straw  yellow  to  yellow-gray. 
Vessels  of  this  class  are  harder  than  those  of  Class  A  or  B,  and  are  as  a  rule  thin  walled. 
Externally  wet  smoothed,  and  often  pebble  polished  (though  carelessly)  inside,  where 
the  striae  run  radially  from  the  center  to  the  rim.  Vessels  of  this  class  are  frequently 
decorated  with  designs  in  haematitic  red  paint. 

* 

In  the  accompanying  plate  I  have  drawn  the  various  specimens  of  Siwan  pottery 
which  I  collected,  or  of  which  I  find  sketches  in  my  old  journal. 
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Fig.  1.  Jar  of  Class  A  ware.  Used  for  holding  oil  or  other  fluids.  Four  pierced 
lugs  at  equal  intervals  —  i.  e.,  90°  apart  —  at  the  base  of  the  neck.     Slwan  name  buk&l. 

Fig.  2.  Wide  mouthed  jar  or  pot  of  Class  B  ware.  It  is  provided  with  two  lugs 
bored  lengthwise,  and  with  a  pair  of  small  handles  at  the  ends  of  an  axis  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  lugs.  Used  for  storing  olive  oil,  and  generally  fitted  -mth.  a  cap  of  coiled 
basketry  of  the  type  shown  in  the  figure.  With  long  use  these  jars  become  black  from 
the  percolation  of  the  oil.     Siwan  name,  turakut. 

Fig.  3.  Lamp  of  Class  B  ware.  The  wick  is  led  up  through  the  tubular  shank,  the 
oil  being  poured  into  the  open  reservoir  below.     Slwan  name,  inir. 

Figs.  4  and  5.  Two  vessels  (braziers?)  of  Class  B  ware.  They  were  seen  in  the 
northwest  cemetery,  where  many  of  the  graves  had  vessels  of  these  shapes  set  on  them. 
The  example  shown  in  fig.  5  has  a  side  lug  as  shown.     Siwan  name  unknown. 

Fig.  6.  Incense-brazier  of  Class  B  ware.  Inside  of  body  and  handles  unpainted. 
On  the  outside  of  the  bails  —  if  the  ipimovable  handles  of  the  vessel  may  be  so  called  — 
are  molded  zigzags  which  suggest  serpents.  Such  plastic  ornamentation  on  the  bails  of 
these  incense-burners  is  not  uncommon.  The  bails  at  their  juncture  support  a  httle  cup, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  is  pierced  a  small  hole.  I  have  never  seen  one  of  these  vessels 
in  use,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed  is,  I  think,  clear  from  their  form:  Uve 
coals  are  put  in  the  body  of  the  burner,  the  perfume  being  placed  in  the  small  cup.  The 
hole  in  the  latter  either  would  allow  the  melting  incense  to  drip  through  on  to  the  coals,  or 
would  aid  its  slow  combustion  in  the  cup.  On  the  outside  of  the  rim,  just  below  the  spring 
of  the  middle  bail,  is  an  outstanding  handle  incUned  upward.     Siwan  name  timegmurt. 

Fig.  7  (P.  M.  no.  B  114).     Same  as  fig.  6,  but  with  unornamented  bails. 

Fig.  8,  a,  b.  Bowl  of  Class  B  ware  of  the  very  best  quality.  Carefully  fired  and 
polished  externally.  Inside  unpainted.  Outside  decoration  on  body  (fig.  8,  a)  and  on 
lug  (fig.  8,  b)  incised  after  firing.  Interior  rudely  ornamented  with  meridian  lines  made 
of  Uttle  spots  of  red  paint  dropped  off  the  end  of  the  brush  or  stick.  Incised  on  the  lug 
is  a  decorative  zigzag  pattern  (fig.  14,  c).  Around  rim  scalloped  motive  (fig.  14,  d)  from 
which  depend  vertical  Unes  of  ornament,  the  elements  being  those  seen  in  fig.  14,  h,  o, 
and  f.  Siwan  name  was  given  as  tasa  hamra,  which  may  however  be  merely  a  general 
term  (see  below). 

Fig.  9.  Large  bowl  of  Class  B  ware.  Some  measure  35  cms.  across  the  mouth. 
Exterior  haematite  painted  and  pebble  pohshed.     For  storing  grain.     Siwan  name  akisri. 

Fig.  10.  (P.  M.  no.  85588).  Drinking  bowl  of  Class  C  ware.  Inside  wet  smoothed 
and  showing  darker  radial  strokes  of  pohshing.  Exterior  shows  some  grey  spots  due  to 
faulty  firing.     Rim  red  painted.     Siwan  name  mokali. 

Fig.  11  (P.  M.  no.  85590).     Drinking  bowl  of  Class  C  ware,  essentially  the  same  as 
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preceding.  In  inside  on  bottom  five  red  dabs  applied  with  the  finger  tip  so  as  to  form  a 
quincunx.  Red  painted  rim,  from  which  depend,  on  exterior,  vertical  lines  of  ornament: 
viz.,  two  designs  Uke  fig.  14,  e;  a  line  of  'bird's  foot'  pattern  Uke  fig.  14,  h;  a  line  of  fig. 
14,  e;  a  line  of  fig.  14,  h;  a  line  of  fig.  14,  e;  and  a  line  of  fig.  14,  h.     Slwan  name  mdkali. 

Fig.  12,  a,  b  (P.  M.  no.  85587).  Bowl  with  spout,  of  Class  C  ware,  somewhat 
reddish  from  over  firing.  Some  drops  of  red  paint  accidentally  splashed  on  inside.  Rim 
and  rim  of  spout  red  painted.  Externally  decorated  in  vertical  lines,  the  elements  running 
to  right  from  the  spout  as  follows:  fig.  14,  a,  j,  a,  1,  g,  j,  a,  1,  g,  m,  a,  1,  g,  j,  a.  Used  for 
pouring  water  on  the  hands.     Siwan  name  ugara. 

Fig.  13,  a,  b  (P.  M.  no.  85589).  Brazier  \vith  four  feet,  of  Class  C  ware.  No  striae 
of  poUsh  inside.  Four  lugs,  90°  apart,  inside  rim,  each  pierced  by  two  small  holes  for  sus- 
pension-cord (fig.  13,  b).  Rim  red  painted,  and  red  dabs  on  lugs.  Below  rim  outside, 
motive  shown  in  fig.  14,  b,  placed  horizontally.  From  this  band,  at  four  places,  a  fine  of 
fig.  14,  g,  nms  down  the  body  of  the  vessel  and  the  outside  of  the  foot.  On  the  body, 
half-way  between  each  pair  of  feet,  occurs  the  motive  fig.  14,  m,  flanked  by  fig.  14,  1. 
Braziers  of  this  sort  are  especially  used  in  brewing  tea.     Slwan  name  timegmurt. 

* 
*  * 

The  decoration  of  the  Siwan  pottery,  though  simple,  is  significant:  it  is  clearly 
derived  from  originals  of  stitched  leather.^  The  arrangement  of  the  ornamentation  in 
vertical  Unes  might  itself  perhaps  suggest  such  a  derivation,  and  the  motives  when  con- 
sidered separately  are  easily  seen  to  represent  stitching.  This  is  most  clearly  the  case 
with  the  motive  given  in  fig.  14,  e  (lapped  seams  sewn  along  the  edges  and  down  the 
middle),  and  its  cognate  in  fig.  14,  f  (lapped  seams  sewn  along  edges  only).  Figs.  14, 
i,  j,  show  the  edges  of  two  gores  brought  together  and  cross-stitched  at  regular  inter- 
vals. In  figs.  14,  1,  k,  the  stitching  is  clearly  shown,  but  the  actual  seam  has  disappeared. 
It  is  by  placing  these  cross-stitches  (cf.  fig.  14,  1)  close  together  that  the  repeated  lozenge 
pattern  of  fig.  14,  m,  is  evolved.  In  fig.  14,  g  the  seam  is  preserved,  but  the  sewing  is 
herring-bone  and  not  cross-stitch.  This,  in  a  broken  down  form,  perhaps  gave  rise  to 
the  'bird's  foot'  pattern,  fig.  14,  h,  where  a  trace  of  the  seam  is  preserved  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  noticeable  in  fig.  14,  k.  Fig.  14,  n  appears  to  be  a  rounded  form  of 
fig.  14,  m.  Fig.  14,  b  has  its  rounded  counterpart  in  14,  d.  Fig.  14,  o  is  an  abbreviation 
of  fig.  14,  n  paralleled  by  14,  i,  j  on  the  one  hand  (full  form)  and  by  14,  k  (abbreviated 
form)  on  the  other.     Figs.  14,  b  and  d  are  bindings,  and  even  14,  c  is,  I  think,  recognizable 

•For  an  ancient  Egyptian  representation  of  leather  bags  with  herring-bone  sewing  see  fig.  15  —  two  bags 
forming  the  determinative  of  the  word  ^rf,  "bag",  in  a  XII  Dynasty  inscription;  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Beni  Hasan,  pt.  3, 
London,  1896,  pi.  3,  27,  and  te.xt,  p.  14. 
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as  another.  Fig.  14,  a  represents  equally  well  a  simple  zigzag  stitch  between  two  edges, 
as  in  fig.  12,  or  a  turned  over  binding  edge,  as  in  fig.  13,  a.  The  one  uncertain  element  is 
the  wavy  Une,  fig.  14,  p,  presumably  a  careless  derivative  of  the  lozenge  chain,  fig.  14,  m. 
It  is  with  a  consciousness  of  their  origins  and  significance  that  I  have  arranged  these 
sixteen  decorative  elements  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  "family-tree". 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  Siwan  pottery  designs  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
more  elaborate  ornamentation  of  many  Berber  wares  of  Africa  Minor.  We  are  here  in 
the  presence  of  a  decorative  art  which  is  so  primitive  in  character  as  to  be  closer  to  its 
starting  point  than,  let  us  say,  the  Cypriote  white  sUp  ware  of  1500-1200  B.  C.  In 
the  case  of  this  particular  ancient  fabric  the  geometric  ornamentation  which  it  bears  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  humble  origins  as  is  the  decoration  of  the  Siwan  vessels.^  The 
closer  approach,  on  the  part  of  the  Siwan  designs,  to  their  original  source  suggests  that  at 
no  very  remote  period  the  forefathers  of  the  Berbers  now  settled  in  Siwah  may  have  made 
a  greater  use  of  skin  vessels  than  of  pottery  ones.  This  suspicion  is  somewhat  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  ancient  pottery  of  the  Oasis,  as  far  as  one  can  infer  from  the 
shards '  found  on  the  surface,  was  wheel-made.  There  has  therefore  been  a  break  in  the 
technical  traditions  of  pot-making  comparable  to  that  observable  in  Lower  Nubia,  where, 
even  in  Coptic  times,  the  wheel  was  in  use  in  districts  which  now  make  their  pottery  in 
a  very  primitive  fashion  by  hand.  I  have  on  another  occasion  pointed  out  that  the 
Siwan  custom  of  tying  a  child's  navel  cord  to  a  palm  tree  which  thereafter  becomes  the 
child's  property  has  its  pastoral  parallel  among  the  Arabo-Berbers  of  Marsa  Matruh;^ 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  should  eventuate  that  this  transference  of  a  custom, 
and  the  close  relationship  between  the  Siwan  pottery  ornamentation  and  the  sewing  of 
leather  vessels,  were  to  be  accoimted  for  on  the  same  grounds  —  viz.,  on  the  score  of  a 
recent  change  from  a  pastoral-nomadic  to  an  agricultui-al-sedentary  habit.  The  actual 
forms  of  the  vessels  suggest  a  derivation  from  leather  or,  in  the  case  of  the  braziers  with 
feet  (figs.  4,  5  and  13)  from  wooden,  originals.  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  beheve  that  within 
historic  times  the  Libyan  or,  more  recently,  the  Berber,  element  has  always  been  large, 
not  to  say  dominant,  in  the  Oasis;  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Berber  stock  may  have  abandoned  a  nomadic  career  within  the 
last  2,000jyears. 


-  Cf.  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Tell  el  Hesy  (Lachish),  London,  1891,  p.  45.     J.  L.  Myres,  Handbook  of  the  Cesnola 
collection  of  antiquities  from  Cyprus,  New  York,  1914,  p.  32. 

'  These  shards  appear  to  be  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods. 

••Cf.  O.  Bates,  'Ethnographic  notes  from  Marsa  Matrfth'  (Journ.  Royal  Asiatic  Soc,  Oct.  1915,  p.  724);   M. 
M.  "Abd  Allah,  'Siwan  Customs'  (Harv.  Afr.  Stud.,  vol.  1,  Cambridge,  1917,  p.  6  and  n.  23). 
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The  Slwan  names  of  the  potter j^  vessels  call  for  brief  comment.  Bnkdl  is  the  Arabic 
A^y.,^  a  word  which  is  used  in  the  Berber  dialect  of  Wargla  (Ibukal)  to  denote  an  earthen- 
ware vessel  of  different  form*  from  the  Si  wan  jar  seen  in  fig.  1. 

Turakut  is  made  with  the  fem.  t-  prefix  on  the  Berber  VRKT  'pottery  dish'.  In 
Wargla  the  large  dish  used  for  couscous  is  called  arkut,  pi.  irkuten.'' 

Intr  is  the  jVrabic    vul   <    )h.     The  Slwan  word  for  wick  is  also  taken  from  the 

Arabic.^ 

Tasa  is  the  Arabic  ajuU',  a  word  borrowed  by  other  Berber  dialects,  e.  g.  that  of  the 
B.  Menaser,^  and  by  Hausa.  Note  that  the  Siwan  has  its  own  Berber  word,  azegdgh, 
for  red,  but  that  along  with  the  word  tasa  the  Arabic  adjective  hamrah  has  also  been 
taken  over. 

Akisri,  from  the  Berber  VKSR,  a  fem.  derivative  of  which  is  seen  in  the  Warglan 
taksrit,  pi.  tiksriin,  'milk  vessel'.'" 

Ugara  is  the  Arabic  »^,  pi.    yy^-     Two  different  Berber  adaptations  of  the  same 

word  are  seen  in  the  dialect  of  the  G.  Nafusa,  where  tagerrabt,  pi.  tigerabin,  denotes  a  'jar', 
and  where  tagerrimt,  pi.  tegerrimin,  is  used  more  specifically  for  an  'oil  jar'." 

Timegmurt  and  mokali.  I  know  no  Arabic  originals  or  Berber  cognates  for  these 
words.     The  first  of  the  two  apparently  bears  the  fem.  affixes,  and  is  seemingly  made 

on  vmg:mr. 

'  The  Arabic  word  blJfali""  is  a  derivative  of  the  verb  /Uj ,  in  the  sense  of  'olera  produxit',  and  hence  means 
primarily  an  oil-jar.  G.  W.  Freytag,  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  vol.  1,  HaJJe,  1830,  p.  143,  defines  the  word  as 
'amphora  carens  ansa,  ....  situla  sine  ansa'.  BUk&T"  is  ob\-iously  cognate  with  Sp.  bocdl,  It.  hoccale<M.  Lat. 
baitcalis  <Gr.  ^awtaXis  or  pavKaXiov  :  Real  Academia  Espanola,  Diccionario  de  la  lengua  Castellana,  etc.,  Madrid, 
1726,  vol.  1,  p.  631;  P.  Petrocchi,  Xova  dizionario  universale  deUa  lingua  italiana,  Milan,  1887,  vol.  1,  p.  256;  A. 
Hoare,  An  Italian  dictionary,  Cambridge,  1915,  p.  92.  The  Greek  original  here,  which  is  akin  to  icaiucdXioi',  was 
not  employed  before  Hellenistic  times,  and  we  are  explicitly  informed  that  it  was  a  term  of  Egj-ptian  origin  employed 
in  Alexandria;  cf.  the  references  given  in  the  Berlin  Thesaurus  linguae  Latinae,  vol.  2,  Leipzig,  1900,  col.  1790,  s.  v. 
baucalis,  and  those  collected  in  G.  A.  L.  Henschel,  Glossarium  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis,  etc.,  Niort,  1883,  vol.  1, 
p.  607  sq.,  s.  v.  baucalis.  As  the  Arabic  word  plainly  derives  from  its  verb,  and  as  in  Greek  the  word  is  hardly  e.xplica- 
ble,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ^auKoXls  depends  on  an  Arabic,  or  at  least  on  a  Semitic,  original. 

'  S.  Biamay,  fitude  sur  le  dialecte  berb^re  de  Ouargla,  Paris,  1908,  p.  352. 

'  Biamay,  op.  cit.,  p.  318. 

'  R.  Basset,  Le  dialecte  de  Syouah,  Paris,  1890,  p.  62. 

'  E.  Destaign,  Dictionnaire  fran^ais-berb^re  (dialecte  des  Beni-Snous),  Paris,  1914,  p.  44  —  Ms,  pi.  Uis&n, 
'bowl'.     The  Fr.  tasse,  It.  tazza,  etc.  derive  from  the  same  Arabic  original;  cf.  Hoare,  op.  cit.,  p.  618. 

'"  Biamay,  op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

"  A.  de  Calassanti-Motylinski,  Le  Djebel  Nefousa,  Paris,  1898,  p.  156,  where  the  author  has  not  marked  the 
words  as  taken  from  the  Arabic. 
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Of  the  eight  above  names  foiir  are  of  Arabic  origin,  two  are  Berber,  and  two  are 
doubtful.  It  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  nomenclature  confirms 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  pottery  designs,  but  at  least  it  is  in  harmony  with  it. 

Peabody  Museum, 

Harvard  University. 
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[The  difficulties  encountered  last  year  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Carroll,  in  compiling  the  Selected  Bibliography 
for  Varia  Africana  I,  ha\e,  with  the  progress  of  the  War,  become  even  more  acute.  The  irregularity  in 
the  appearance  of  the  journals  has  increased;  more  have  suspended  publication;  a  few  others,  which 
have  again  begun  to  appear  —  notably  the  Revue  Africain  —  have  not  yet  been  received  in  this  country. 
Despite  these  advei-se  circimistances  Mr.  Carroll,  before  leaving  the  Peabody  Museum  in  the  autumn 
of  1917,  made  the  beginnings  of  a  bibliography  for  1916,  a  task  completed,  under  ever-increasing  dis- 
ailvantages,  by  Miss  Ashenden. 

It  ■\\\\\  be  patent  to  most  readers  that  the  list  of  Africana  given  below  is  painfully  incomplete,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  it  may  nevertheless  prove  ser\iceable  until,  Germany  having  been  pacified  in  the  Caesarian 
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Miss  Ashenden  has  been  able  to  add  a  few  titles  to  those  published  by  Mr.  Carroll  last  year:  such 
items  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 

1.  Errata  and  addenda  for  vol.  1.  As  remarked  in  the  preface  of  this  volume,  a 
regrettably  large  number  of  errata  were  found  —  chiefly  in  the  two  philological  papers  — 
in  the  first  volume  of  Varia  Africana  after  its  appearance.  The  causes  which  led  to  these 
mistakes  have,  it  is  most  sincerely  hoped,  been  eradicated,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  in  such  a  pubUcation,  and  at  a  time  when  other  and  more  pressing  duties  are 
weighing  on  everybody,  so  large  a  book  as  this  should  be  absolutely  faultless.  The  errata 
of  last  year's  voliune,  together  with  a  few  addenda,  are  as  follows : — 

P.  20,  1.  36,  for  'el-'Id  el-Kurban'  read  'el-'Id',  etc.;  p.  27,  1.  30,  for  'that  a  man  was  not  a  Moslem' 
read  '  that  the  man '  etc. 

P.  97, 1.  24,  for 'a'  read 'ja',  and  for' ^co' read' je';  p.  101,  1.  35,  for 'iguma'  read  'iqmna';  p.  102, 1.  39, 
for  'JAMO'  read  'tamo';  p.  103,  1.  3.5,  for  'cloud'  read  'heaven';  1.  47,  for  'unusual'  read  'usual'; 
last  line,  for  'en-n-as'  read  'enn-as';  p.  104,  1.  15,  before  'aman'  read  'aha';  p.  105, 1.  41,  for  '  (Q.)  sur' 
read '(Qsur)';  1.  45,  after 'two' insert 'internal';  1.  47,  for 'form.' read 'form, 'a  hog'.';  I.  47,  for 'form.' 
read  'form,  'a  hog'.';  p.  107,  1.  4,  for  ' .^tguaychafunataal\n '  read  'atgcay  ch-^funataman ' ;  p. 
108,  1.  3,  for  'agi'  read  'agi';  1.  22,  for  ' ti-n-irifi'  read  '  {tamurt)  ti-n-iri-fi' ;  p.  109,  1.  38,  for  'barqa" 
read  'burqu";  last  line,  for  'tasah'  read  'tasah';  p.  110,  1.  1,  for  'TUCANA'  read  'ZUCANA'; 
1.  15,  after  'plural  in  -as'  read  '  (Ar.)  karia,  korio';  p.  112,  1.  4,  for  'sixth'  read  'fourth';  1.  29,  for  'sacri- 
ficed '  read  '  scarified ' ;  p.  1 13, 1.  4,  for '  through '  read  '  though ' ;  p.  1 15, 1.  4,  for  '  3  sg.'  read  '  3  pi.',  and  for 
'sebekan'  read  ' seheken';  p.  116, 1.  8,  ior '  massag'  read  'masag';  last  line,  for  ' Snas'  read  ' Saiis';  p.  117, 
1.  4,  for  'ends  in  -w'  read  'ends  in  -n';  p.  119,  1.  30,  for  'cf.  shawia'  read  'cf.  (Shawia)';  p.  120,  1.  7,  for 
'semmas'  read  'semmus';  p.  128, 1.  20  (a)  and  1.33  (a),for'Ourgla'  read  'Ouargla';  1.  16  (b),  for  'Taroc' 
read  'Maroc';  p.  129,  1.  4  (a),  for  'Dichung  und  Geschiete'  read  '  Dichtung  and  Geschichte';  1.  23  (a), 
for  'Grundiss'  read  'Gnmdriss';  1.  12  (b),  for  'Stamrae,  De.  Hans'  read  'Stumme,  H.',  and  for  'Schil- 
hischem'  read  ' Schilhischen ' ;  1.  16  (b),  for  'inagem'  read  'imagen';  1.  18  (b),  for  'Kampfum'  read 
'Kampf  imi';   1.  19  (b),  for  'Heransgegeben'  read  'Herausgegeben'. 

P.  147, 1.  18,  for  'lines  79-80'  read  'Hnes  70-80';  p.  148, 1.  12,  for  '.\hmedi'  read  '  Ahmadi';  p.  153, 1.  5, 
for  'uwasadiki'  read  'uwa  sadiki';  1.  7,  for  'mbei'  read  'mbee';  1.  8,  for  'kuinukia'  read  'kwa  anukia'; 
1.  15,  for '  nakununghima'  read  ' na  kunung  una' ;  1.  19,  for  '  kutunga'  see ' kuitunga' ;  1.  20,  for '  watakuwa 
kurubia'  read  ' watakuwakurubia';  1.  23,  for  'ni'  read  'nda';  p.  155,  1.  3,  for  'tauliza'  read  'taulizwa'; 
1.  6  for  'huma'  read  'huna';  1.  12,  for  'paka  pumua'  read  'pakupumua';  p.  157,  1.  5,  for  'kungioi'  read 
'kungisi';  1.  25,  for 'kua' read 'kwa';  p.  159, 1.  11,  for 'sijama'read 'sinyama';  1.  19,  for 'Na  wachandika 
chakula  uchambiwa  nawe  ula'  read  'Xa  wachandika  chakula  uchambiwa  nawe  nla';  p.  161,  1.  5,  for 
'sinipuze'read'sincpuze';  1.  9,  for  'ndi'  read  'ndiye';  1. 12,  for 'nisiyoyatua' read  'nisiyoyatoa';  1. 14,  for 
'nakuomba'read'nakuomba';  1.  23,  for'duniari'  read'duniani';  1.  25,  for'uwaongozi' read'uwaongoze'. 
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and  for  'uwaapulie'    read  'uweepulie';    p.    163,   1.   2,    for  '  nikumshizia '   read  '  nikomesheza ' ;   1.    7, 

for  'mazi  to'  read  'mazito',  and  for  'nipulia'  read  'nepulia';  1.  9,  for  'Na  kuombawe'  read  'Nakuom- 

bawe';  1.  11,  for  'ni  afu'  read  'niafu'  (bis);  1.  13,  for  'Gbayiti'  read  'Ghayata';  1.  18,  for  'hurudia'  read 

'hurudiwa';   1.  21,  for  'nisio  kadiri'  read  'mambo  niso  nakadiri';  p.  165,1.  9,  for  'la  ala'  read  'la  'ala'; 

1.  17,  'ubora  ithumu'  read  'uborawa  ithimu';   p.  171,  1.  16,  for  'kafite'  read  'katitV;  1.  19,  for  ' Somorfe' 

read  'Somoy';  p.  174, 11.  3,  4,  delete;  1.  6,  for  'wa-'  read  'ma-';  1.  10,  for  ' epeleke'  Tead  ' upeleke' ;  1.  16, 

ioT 'Jifmiye' TeBid'Jifani/a';  ].  38,  for 'retema' revid  '  rehema';  p.  175, 1.  1,  for  '  ^j^ '  read'o^';   1-  14, 

for  '7ici'  read  'na';    p.  176,  1.  23,  for  'Uonas'  read  'Uonao;    1.  29,  for  'tundanfu'  read  'tundauju'; 

1.  32,  for  'pandamus'  read  'pandanus';   p.  177,  1.  23,  for  'Libari'  read  'Libasi',  and  for  'Icbari'  read 

'lebasi';  \.34:,ioT' nguru' read' nzuri';  \.  36,  ior '  tibn' Tead'Hbu' ;  p.  178,  \.  8,  ior' vohu' read' who';  1.31, 

for 'vundiu'  lesid  ' vundia' ;  p.  179, 1.  24,  iov'ma-taka'  read  'ma-tako'. 

P.  189,  1.  35,  for  'Wooley'  read  'Woolley'. 

P.  198, 1.  6,  for '  by  M  (in  line  6) '  read  '  by  K  (in  line  6) ' ;  1.  13,  for  '  The  Christian '  read  '  the  Christian '. 

p.  203,  1.  32,  for  'apply'  read  'aptly';  p.  218,  1.  10,  insert  comma  after  'Madagascar';  p.  232,  1.  28,  for 

'  archeologists '     read    '  archaeologists ' . 

P.  274,  1.  17  (a),  for  '  Ankermann,  G.',  read  '  Ankermann,  B.' 

P.  286,  1.  13,  for  'brought'  read  'bought';   p.  288,  1.  19-20,  for  'of  the  are  of  the  Libyan'  read  'of  them 

as  of  the  Libyan';  p.  291,  n.  12,  for  'in  n.  5'  read  'in  n.  11'. 

2.     An  Egyptian  amulet.     The  original  of  the  amulet  shown  in  fig.  1  is  now  in  the 

Egjrptian  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.     It  was  obtained  by  ptirchase 

in  1904,  and  was  said  to  have  come  from  Gebeleyn.     It  consists  of  a  natural  pebble  (of 

argillite?)  fastened  for  suspension  in  a  gold  harness :  as  there  is  nothing 

striking  about  the  stone  itself,  the  specimen  may  safely  be  regarded  as 

an  a^mulet,  and  as  an  amulet,  moreover,  of  rather  primitive  character, 

whatever  its  actual  age.     The  pebble,  a  lateral  \'iew  of  which  is  given  in 

^^•■■'        the  illustration,  is  roughly  ovoid  in  shape,  is  of  a  dark  oUve  green  color, 

Fig.  1.  and  here  and  there  shows  poUsh  on  its  surface.     It  measures  2.9  cm. 

long,  2.5  cm.  from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  Uttle  less  than  that  in  thickness. 

Aroimd  the  greatest  circumference  rims  a  band  of  pale  gold,  0.25  cm.  wide.     At  right 

angles  to  this  hoop  runs  another.     This  harness  was  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross  from  a 

heavy  sheet  of  gold  foil,  and  then  folded  round  the  pebble.     Where  the  ends  of  the  band 

met  on  the  top  of  the  pebble  they  were  fastened  together,  and  a  tubular  ring  for  suspension 

covered  the  junction,  as  sho\\Ti  in  the  sketch.     There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 

the  specimen,  the  old  surface  of  the  pebble  being  preserved  under  the  gold-bands,  and  the 

latter  showing  a  faint  red  rust  which  microscopic  examination  proves  to  be  ancient. 

The  amulet  is  not  only  an  interesting  example  of  that  class  of  objects  of  which  the 
magic  ^'i^tue  is  held  to  depend  chiefly  on  their  natural  form  or  substance,  but  its  appearance 
recalls  a  passage  in  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  Qavfidaia  WKovafiara  which  runs  to  this 
effect : 

"In  the  river  Nile  they  say  that  a  stone  like  a  bean  is  produced,  and  that,  if  dogs  see 
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it,  they  do  not  bark.     It  is  beneficial  also  to  those  who  are  possessed  by  some  demon; 
for  as  soon  as  it  is  applied  to  the  nostrils,  the  demon  departs."  ^ 

This  description  of  the  "stone  Uke  a  bean"  tallies  so  closely  with  the  amulet  in  Boston 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  is  a  specimen  of  that  class  of  charms  which  the  author 
of  the  @avixda-ia  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote.  Probably  the  ancient  Egyptian,  like  his 
descendant,  made  free  use  of  amulets  of  this  primiti\'e  character,  but  for  reasons  easily 
to  be  conceived  they  are  rarely  represented  in  our  museums  today. 


3.  A  Nubian  note.  The  following  item  was  accidentally  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  writer  while  at  Wady  Haifa  in  1915.  Some  seven  days  south  of  Haifa,  according  to 
a  Nubian  of  Faras,  is  an  island  called  Nau.  The  folk  of  that  island  are  in  seeming  ordi- 
nary people:  in  reality  they  are  skin-changers,  who  turn  themselves  into  crocodiles  and 
then  eat  people.     The  only  way  to  tell  these  folk 

from  ordinary  people  is  through  their  abhorrence  of 
milk.  'Offer  a  man  you  suspect  a  drink  of  milk', 
declared  the  narrator,  _ '  and  if  he  will  on  no  account 
touch  it,  then  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  a  real 
human  being,  but  a  crocodile-man.' 

4.  An  unusual  amulet.  The  amulet  shown  in 
fig.  2  is  not  of  .\frican,  but  of  Turkish,  origin:  it 
was  purchased  in  190J9  in  Constantinople  from  a 
vendor  who  was  plentifully  supplied  with  similar 
charms.  The  reason  for  figuring  the  specimen  in 
these  pages  is  that  it  is  a  replica  of  one  described 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  F.  Chabas,  as  coming  from 
Egj'pt.  Chabas,  who  gives  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
charm,  describes  it  as  "une  espece  de  bracelet  com- 
pose de  quatorze  fleches  enfilees  dans  un  cordon 
d'or,  le  tout  suspendu  h  une  plaque.     Cet  objet", 

he  adds,  "a  ete  acquis  au  Caire,  par  M.  I'abbe  Ancessi,  d'un  chef  arabe  qui  y  attachait 


Fig.  2. 


•  [.\ristotle],  De  mirabilibus  auscultationibus,  146  (180),  ed.  U.  C.  Bussemaker  and  J.  H.  Heitz  (Aristotelis 
Opera  omnia,  Paris,  1867,  vol.  4,  p.  106)  —  'Ev  rif  NeJX<j)  totoji^  -fivvaaSat  \lBop  0a<ri  Kui/Hj;  Trapbuoiov,  Of  ac  ku«s  Uatriv, 
oi/X  ijXaKTOv<ny.  '^vfrtXtZ  5k  Kai  Totj  SaiiMvi  Tivi  yepoiiivoi^  Kardxois  a^a  yap  r^  TrpoaTedijfaL  rats  ^lali'  atrtpx^Tai  t6  daiixdviov, 
Cf.  (Plutarch],  De  fliiviorura  et  montiuni  nominibus,  ed.  C.  Miiller  (ap.  (Jeographi  Graeci  niinores,  Paris,  1882,  vol. 

2,  p.  654),  16,  2.     Thrasyllus  Mendesius  ap.  Stobaei  Florilegium,  100,  16  (ed.  A.  Meineke,  Leipzig,  18.5.5-1857,  vol. 

3,  p.  247)  has  \i0m  /jeXos.     Eustathius,  Commentarii  ad  Dionysii  Periegesin,  ed.  C.  Miiller  (ap.  Geogr.  Or.  min., 
vol.  2,  p.  258),  ad.  v.  226,  omits  the  words  about  the  power  of  the  stone  in  expelling  daemons. 
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beaucoup  d'importance."  ^     As  nearly  as  can  be  divined  from  Chabas'  hasty  sketch  and 
brief  description,  the  amulet  he  mentions  was  practically  identical  with  that  shown  in 
fig.  2:    the  arrowheads  were  of  stone,  and  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  the  Turkish 
example,  and  the  plaques  are  essentially  the  same  in  shape.     Chabas' 
plaque  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  little  wider  and  more  square- 
shouldered,  and  was  inscribed  with  double  crossed  Unes  (fig.  3);    the 
suspension  cord,  furthermore,  lacked  the  ornamental  tail  or  tassel  seen 
Fig.  3.  in  the  more  recent  example.     These  differences  are  insignificant  when 

the  similarity  of  the  two  specimens  is  considered,  a  similarity  which 
even  extends  to  the  number  of  arrowheads,  as  there  are  fourteen  in  each  case. 

The  Tiu-kish  specimen  may  be  thus  described:  To  a  string  30  cm.  long  are  tied  at 
what  are  meant  to  be  regular  intervals  fifteen  pendants  of  fine,  translucent  carnelian.  In 
each  case  the  pendant  is  fastened  to  the  string  by  a  loop  of  white  woolen  thread,  the  ends 
of  which  are  twisted  into  the  string.  The  middle  pendant  is  a  flat  shield-shaped  plaque; 
the  fourteen  others  have  the  form  of  an  arrowhead  with  serrated  edges  and  a  straight 
tang.  The  plaque  measures  2.2  cm.  wide,  2.0  cm.  vertically,  and  about  0.4  cm.  in  thick- 
ness. The  arrowheads  average  1.6  X  0.9  cm.,  and  are  thick  (0.4  cm.)  in  proportion  to 
their  length.  Their  form  is  best  shown  by  the  detail  drawing  in  the  center  of  fig.  2.  The 
pendants  were  all  made  by  grinding  and  polishing  —  even  the  serration  on  the  edges  of 
the  arrowheads  has  been  obtained  in  this  way  and  not  by  chipping.  Two  of  the  arrow- 
heads have  accidentally  had  their  points  broken. 

Opposite  the  plaque  the  string  is  knotted,  and  a  tail  of  red  woolen,  17  cm.  long,  and 
having  twelve  strands,  is  fixed  in  the  knot.  The  latter  is  wound  with  blue  and  white 
woolen  thread,  and  the  tail  ends  in  a  Httle  red  and  white  tassel.  The  string  is  through- 
out its  length  wound  round  wdth  silver,  and  near  the  point  where  the  ends  are  tied  together, 
at  three  places  on  each  side,  it  is  whipped  with  a  blue  thread. 

Interest  attaches  to  this  amulet  for  three  reasons:  because  of  its  place  of  purchase, 
because  of  the  unusual  form  of  the  pendants,  and  because  of  the  variety  of  features  on 
which  its  virtues  depend.  To  find  in  the  bazaars  of  Stambul  a  modern  amulet  of  a  sort 
knowTi  to  have  been  in  use  in  Cairo  over  a  generation  ago  is  in  itself  curious,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  charm  of  which  the  character  is  not,  in  any  orthodox  sense,  Islamic.  It 
is  an  example  which  admirably  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  locaUzing  small  objects  of  this 
nature. 

As  regards  the  pendants,  their  form  suggests  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  a  f airlj'  remote 
origin.     The  prototype  of  the  plaque,  certainly,  is  questionable,  though  its  shape  recalls 

2  F.  Chabas,  fitudes  sur  Tantiquit^  historique,'  Paris,  1873,  p.  392  sq. 
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faintly  that  of  the  Thracian  pelta  and  similar  lunate  shields.  As  for  the  other  pendants, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  indeed  intended  for  arrowheads.  What  is  more 
curious  is  that,  by  their  general  aspect  and  their  serrated  edges,  it  is  a  neolithic,  rather 
than  a  metal,  prototype  from  which  they  appear  to  be  derived.  NeoUthic  weapons,  as 
is  well  known,  are  commonly  regarded  by  the  ignorant  of  a  later  day  as  charged  \\dth 
magical  \artue.  At  any  period  within  the  last  two  thousand  years  the  habit  might,  there- 
fore, easily  have  arisen,  either  in  European  or  in  Asiatic  Turkej'^,  of  making  repUcas  of 
stone  arrow  points  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Lastly,  if  one  Avishes  to  count  the  various  factors  which  contribute  to  the  virtue  of 
the  amulet  under  discussion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  the  existence  of  at  least  five, 
as  follows:  (1)  the  form  of  the  pendants;  (2)  their  color,  red,  dependent  on  their  sub- 
stance;^ (3)  the  number  of  the  arrowheads,  seven  on  a  side;  (4)  the  number  of  the  blue 
whippings,  three  on  a  side;  (5)  the  number  of  the  strands  in  the  tail,  twelve.  To  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  elaborations  of  Moslem  amuletic  magic  the  last  two  points  may  seem 
far-fetched:  those  \-ersed  in  these  matters  may  on  the  contrary  see  in  the  specimen  one 
or  two  other  features  which  I  have  overlooked. 

5.  Agate  currency.  Notices  of  a  concrete  nature  relating  to  barbaric  peoples  are 
conspicuously  rare  in  the  earUer  Platonic  literature,  but  it  occasionally  happens  that  one 
finds  there  an  item  of  this  sort  which  is  worth  consideration.  Such  is  the  statement 
in  the  ErjTdas  to  the  effect  that  in  Aethiopia  engraved  stones,  \idoi<;  iyyey\vfifi€voi<;, 
served  as  money.*  This  as  it  stands  appears  improbable  less  because  of  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  medium  than  because,  little  as  we  yet  know  of  the  ancient  Sudan,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  art  of  engraAnng  or  cutting  hard  stones  could  ha\'e  been  practised 
there  in  the  Fourth  Century,  B.  C.  I  say  "hard"  stones  for,  if  any  stones  really  served 
as  currency,  they  would  almost  ine\dtably  be  small,  and  of  a  distinctive  color:  presum- 
ably semi-precious  pebbles  such  as  agates,  crystals,  amethysts,  etc.  In  this  connection 
it  is  natural  to  recall  the  African  carbimcles  purveyed  to  the  Mediterranean  markets  by 
the  Carthaginians,  the  honey-colored  syrtitis  of  the  SjTtica  Regio,  and  the  heliotropes 

'  The  virtue  of  camelian,  "the  meat-coloured"  stone,  is  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  its  color.  "If 
the  eye,  or  one  of  its  nerves",  says  a  Cairene  author,  "is  inflamed,  they  say  it  has  a  hazlah,  and  they  hang  over  the 
eye  a  cameUan  stone  which  is  (also)  called  el-bazlah;  and  poor  folk  hang  instead  a  bit  of  meat  held  fast  by  a  thread  "; 
R.  S.,  fJjJJ^  iJiLs-,  P-  186.  The  underhing  idea  here  is  probably  that  the  red  of  the  stone  or  of  the  meat  draws 
the  red  of  the  inflammation:  the  same  writer  notes  that  measles  can  be  cured  by  clothing  the  patient  in  a  red  suit  of 
clothes;  Ibid.,  loc.  cit.  This  does  not,  however,  invalidate  what  has  just  been  stated,  viz.  that  the  virtue  of  camelian 
lies  in  its  meat-like  color.  The  curious  alternative  in  the  first  of  the  two  remedies  cited  docs  more  than  justify  the 
name  of  the  stone;  it  suggests  that  the  stone  contains  in  it  the  virtue  of  live  flesh,  of  blood,  and  of  hfe.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  ancient  EgJ^)tian  amulets  and  beads  were  made  of  camelian  — about  85%  of  the 
serpent-head  amulets  in  the  Cairo  Museum  are  of  this  stone. 

*  [Plato],  Eryxias,  Platonis  opera,  ed.  I.  Burnet,  Oxford,  [1907],  vol.  5,  p.  400  b. 
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that  traveled  north  from  Aethiopia  and  Libya  Interior.  Brisk  as  may  have  been  the  trade 
in  these  stones,  however,  we  are  nowhere  informed  that  they  were  ever  recognized  as  a 
regular  medium  of  exchange,  and  were  it  not  for  a  more  detailed  piece  of  information 
which  we  owe  to  the  EngUsh  traveler  Richardson,  Plato's  statement  would  remain  at  best 
a  very  improbable  one.  The  passage  in  question,  written  apparently  at  Damerghu,  is 
as  follows:  "There  is  a  curious  commerce  of  yamanee,  or  agate  stones,  in  Soudan.  These 
yamanee  are  originally  brought  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  and  near  Mombas 
.  .  .  .where  they  pass  as  money,  like  the  cowries.  From  Mombas  they  are  carried,  by  the 
Muscat  traders,  to  Yamen,  and  thence  to  Mekka;  in  which  place  they  are  blessed,  and 
rendered  doubly  precious.  From  Mekka  they  are  brought  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to 
Mourzuk;  from  which  point  they  are  cUstributed  all  over  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the 
souk  [market]  of  Kanou  is  stocked  with  them.  They  are  much  esteemed  by  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  are  worn  equally  by  the  men  and  women. 

"In  this  commerce  we  see,"  adds  Richardson,  "the  round-about- way  in  which  some 
articles  are  conveyed  for  sale.  If  there  were  a  road  from  Mombas  direct  to  Bornu,  this 
agate  would  be  cheap  enough ....  The  name  is  derived  from  Yaman,  evidently  from  the 
first  country  in  Arabia  to  which  they  were  brought  originally  from  Africa."  ^ 

The  wide  distribution  of  these  stones,  and  the  fact  that  on  the  East  Coast  they  served, 
like  cowries,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  raises  the  statement  of  Plato  to  a  higher  plane. 
The  engraving  or  cutting  of  the  stones  remains  at  best  doubtful:  but  the  modern  instance 
makes  it  very  probable  that  in  ancient  times  semi-precious  stones  of  some  sort  did  in  fact 
pass  current  in  the  Sudan,  and  that  Plato  was  essentially  correct  in  his  statement. 

6.  Animal-headed  sticks  from  Sennar.  The  Sudanese  walking-sticks  here  shown 
in  figs.  4  to  9  (incl.)  were  collected  for  the  Peabody  Museum  a  few  years  ago  in  Sennar 
Province.  They  are  all  made  of  jointed  cane,  the  curved  heads  of  the  sticks  having  been 
so  fashioned  from  the  roots  as  roughly  to  suggest  the  heads  of  animals.  The  curious 
aspect  of  these  objects  might  rouse  the  suspicion  that  they  serva  some  superstitious  pur- 
pose, but  if  they  do  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  it:  they  appear  to  be  merely  a  fancy  type  of 
walking-stick  in  a  land  where  walking-sticks  of  various  sorts  are  in  general  use.  None 
the  less,  because  of  their  resemblance  to  certain  ancient  Egyptian  staves,  and  because  of 
their  practical  identity  with  a  cultus  object  employed  by  a  totally  unconnected  people, 
they  merit  consideration. 

The  specimens  shown  in  figs.  4  and  5  measures  about  112  cm.,  and  has  in  its  length 
seven  and  a  half  joints.     The  ornamental  end,  which  alone  is  shown  here,  has  been  whittled 

'  J.  Richardson,  Narrative  of  a  mission  to  Central  Africa,  etc.,  London,  1853,  vol.  2,  p.  29. 
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with  a  knife  to  its  present  form,  the  main  root  having  been  turned  into  the  head  and  snout 
of  an  animal,  while  from  two  smaller  roots  have  been  shaped  a  pair  of  ears.     (P.  M.  no. 

85536). 

The  second  specimen  (figs.  6  and  7)  is  much  like  the  first,  but  has  smaller  ears, 
and  is  painted  black  all  over  the  worked  surface.  It  measures  about  144  cms.  in  length 
and  comprises  six  and  a  half  joints.     (P.  M.  no.  85538). 

The  third  specimen  (figs.  8  and  9)  differs  from  the  other  two  in  that  most  of  the  natural 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


surface  of  the  root  has  been  left.  The  two  smaller  roots,  from  which  the  ears  are  formed, 
have  been  sliced  off  from  the  inside,  and  two  others,  a  large  (A  in  fig.  8)  and  a  small  one, 
have  been  lopped  off  the  snout.  The  natural  twist  of  the  main  root,  which  is  very  short, 
makes  the  head  unusually  fantastic.     (P.  M.  no.  85500). 

Readers  even  slightly  acquainted  with  Egyptian  archaeology  \y\\\  at  once  recognize 
the  resemblance  between  these  sticks  and  the  weser-staff  of  antiquity.     The  latter,  a 
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short  stick  ending  in  a  jackal's  head,  frequently  appears  as  a  hieroglyph  —  an  example 
from  the  Old  Kingdom  is  shown  in  fig.  10.''  The  weser-scepter  is  clearly  a  better  defined 
and  more  specialized  staff  than  those  used  in  modern  Sennar,  but  the  supposition  that  the 
two  had  a  similar  origin  is  not  at  all  improbable. 

With  another  animal-headed  staff  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  wes-scepter,  the  Sudanese 
sticks  appear  to  have  nothing  in  conunon:  for  the  wes-scepter  had  an  obliquely  joined 
cross-head  and  a  forked  foot,  and  was  obviouslj^  made  from  a  branch  so  cut  from  the  tree 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


as  to  include  a  bit  of  the  trunk  which  could  be  worked  up  as  a  handle.'  Because  its  origin 
was  such,  the  wes-scepter  head,  which  was  often  given  an  animal  form  (figs.  11,  12),  is 
elongated,  and  the  ears  and  muzzle  of  the  animal  (an  ass?)  have  practically  the  same  axis.* 
In  the  Sudanese  sticks,  as  in  the  weser-scepter,  the  animals,  fantastic  or  reaUstic,  are  prick- 
eared,  the  ears  being  nearlj^,  if  not  quite,  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  head. 


*  N.  de  G.  Davies,  The  mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh,  pf .  1,  London,  1900,  pi.  XVI,  361. 
For  a  colored  representation  see  F.  LI.  Griffith,  A  PoUection  of  hieroglJ^3hs,  London,  189S,  pi.  9,  187.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  we^er-scepter  does  not  appear  among  the  numerous  syinbohc  wands  and  staves  figured  on  Middle 
Kingdom  coffins;  Ibid.,  text,  p.  58. 

'  Cf .  F.  LI.  Griffith^  Beni  Hasan,  pt.  3,  London,  1896,  pi.  5,  67  and  text,  p.  23. 

*Fig.  11  is  an  archaic  example;  W.  M.  Petrie,  Abydos,  i)t.  2,  London,  1903,  frontis.;  fig.  12  is  a  New  Empire 
type;  E.  Naville,  The  temple  of  Deir  el  Bahari,  pt.  1,  London,  [1895],  pi.  5.  The  closest  modern  parallel  to  the  we^- 
scepter  is  afforded  by  the  shepherd's  staves  of  Palestine  and  North  Arabia.  Examples  from  the  former  of  these  regions 
are  in  the  Semitic  Museum  of  Har\'ard  University.  A  specimen  of  doubtful  provenance,  but  apparently  from  the 
Egyptian  Red  Sea  Coast,  has  been  pubhshed  by  C.  G.  Seligman,  'The  uas  sceptre  as  a  Beduin  camel  stick'  (Journ. 
Egypt,  archaeol.,  vol.  3,  pt.  2,  .\pr.  1916,  p.  127);  cf.  E.  Chantre,  Recherches  anthropologiques  en  figjpte,  Lj-ons, 
1904,  p.  218. 
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Quite  aside  from  any  question  of  parallelism  between  the  modern  Sudanese  and  the 
different  ancient  Egyptian  staves,  an  extraordinary  resemblance  exists  between  the  gro- 
tesque animal  of  the  god  Set,  and  the  modern  staffs.  This  point  is  worth  mentioning 
because  of  the  many  conjectures  that  have  been  published  regarding  the  animal  of  Set, 
and  because  the  significance  of  Set  himself,  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  is  so  great  that 
even  the  slightest  e\ddence  as  to  his  character  and  history  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  resemblance  is  perhaps  fortuitous,  but  it  is  in  some  cases  so  close  as  to  approach 
identity.^  It  would  be  impertinent  in  a  note  of  this  character  to  do  much  more  than 
draw  attention  to  this  Ukeness,  and  to  point  out  that  the  Set  animal,  with  its  forked  or 
arrow-shaft  tail,  might  have  been  evolved  by  conceiving  a  plant  —  for  example,  a  cane 
which  was  used  for  javelin-  or  arrow-shafts  —  in  animal  guise.  Something  of  this  sort 
has  happened  in  the  New  World  with  regard  to  a  plant  very  similar  to  the  one  from  which 
the  Sudanese  sticks  are  made. 

Among  the  Huichol  Indians  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  IVIexico,  bamboo  prayer  sticks 
are  placed  by  worshippers  in  caves  sacred  to  the  Growth  Goddess.  The  sticks  are  thus 
described  by  an  anthropologist  who  saw  them  employed  and  who  collected  specimens  of 
them:  "The  prongs  of  the  root  had  been  left  on  the  sticks, 
and  with  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  they  assume  the 
shape  of  the  snout  and  the  ears  of  an  animal,  the  cane  being 
the  body.  It  was  easy  to  understand"  he  adds  in  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  call  these 
objects  'serpent-wands,'  "that  these 
sticks  are  \dewed  as  serpents.  The 
suggestive  appearance  of  the  sticks  is 
often  improved  by  cutting,  painting, 
and  adorning."  ^^  How  extraordi- 
narily close  is  the  appearance  of  these 
prayer  sticks  to  the  Sudanese  staves 
the  reader  may  infer  from  the  speci- 
mens here  shown  in  figs.  13  (P.  M. 
no.  3348)  and  14  (P.  M.  no.  3349). 
The  former  is  of  bamboo,  and  measures  about  12  cms.  long.  The  latter  is  made  of  a 
twig,  suitably  cut,  and  painted  green:  it  measures  about  26  cms.  in  length. 

'  Cf.,  e.  g.,  with  figs.  4  and  6  the  heads  of  the  two  Set  animals  given  by  R.  V.  Lanzone,  Dizionario  di  mitologia 
egizia,  Turin,  1881-1886,  vol.  5,  p.  382. 

'°  C.  Lumholz,  Unknown  Mexico,  New  York,  1902,  vol.  2,  p.  163  sq.;  Idem,  Symbolism  of  the  Huichol  Indians 
(Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Xat.  Hist.,  vol.  3,  Anthropology,  2),  New  York,  1900,  fig.  23  (=  Id..  Unknown  Mexico,  p.  163); 
cf.  fig.  254;  figs,  32-34  (=  Ibid.,  p.  161),  and  fig.  35. 


Fig  14. 


Fig.  13. 


324  Editorial  Notes 

The  fact  that  the  bamboo  stick  with  fantastic  head  is  regarded  as  a  serpent  by  the 
Huichol  at  least  makes  it  plain  that  such  sticks  could  be  conceived  as  animals:  whether 
such  a  conception  ever  obtained  in  the  Nile  Valley  regarding  sticks  of  the  Sennar  type 
cannot  definitely  be  said.  But  the  possibility  is  interesting  because  of  the  hkeness  of  the 
modern  heads  to  the  head  of  the  animal  of  Set.  The  arrow-tail  of  the  latter  has  been 
regarded  as  a  whimsical  conceit  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  word  s^  signified  both  the 
god  and  an  "arrow  ".  The  conceit,  if  it  is  such,  goes  back  to  late  predynastic  times,  and 
had  an  extraordinary  degree  of  strength  if,  at  a  much  later  period,  it  was  the  cause  of 
Set's  being  associated  with  archery.  The  paronomasia  would  have  to  give  way  to  a  far 
more  significant  connection  between  the  animal,  the  god,  and  the  art  of  the  bowman,  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  god  was  in  his  origin  a  sacred  arrow-plant. 
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